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The first armoured formation in the world—the Experimental Armoured Force drawn up in review order on Salisbury Plain, 1928. 


Medium Mark IIs in the centre of the picture. 


(Imperial War Museum) 


British Armoured Units and Armoured 
Formations (1919-1940) 
by 


Duncan Crow 
(Late 5th Royal Inniskilling Dragoon Guards) 


DESPITE the immobilization of cavalry by the 
machine-gun during the Great War, as it was called 
in those days, the horse survived on the military scene. 
The traditions of a thousand years of cavalry domi- 
nance on the battlefield were too strong to be rejected 
simply because of experience in Flanders during the 
years of trench warfare from September 1914 to 
November 1918. Indeed those die-hards who refuted 
the predictions of the enlightened minority of cavalry 
officers that there was no future for the horse in 
warfare could point to Allenby’s brilliant cavalry 
success in Palestine in 1918 as proof that cavalry was 
still the dominant arm. 

Thus in the post-war reduction of the army the 
cavalry was not disbanded—an unthinkable sugges- 
tion!—nor was it mechanized to take the place of the 
youthful Tank Corps which was thereby allowed to 
survive. Even so the cavalry did not escape untouched. 
Its 30 regular regiments were reduced to 22 by 
amalgamating a number of them in 1922. 

The 22 regiments were: 
The Life Guards 
Royal Horse Guards (The Blues) 
Ist King’s Dragoon Guards 
The Queen's Bays (2nd Dragoon Guards) 
3rd Carabiniers (Prince of Wales’s Dragoon 
Guards) 
Formed by the amalgamation of 
3rd Dragoon Guards (Prince of Wales’s) and 
The Carabiniers (6th Dragoon Guards) 
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4th/7th Royal Dragoon Guards 
Formed by the amalgamation of 
4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards and 
7th Dragoon Guards (Princess Royal’s) 
Sth Royal Inniskilling Dragoon Guards 
Formed by the amalgamation of 
5th Dragoon Guards (Princess Charlotte of 
Wales's) and 
The Inniskillings (6th Dragoons) 
Ist The Royal Dragoons 
The Royal Scots Greys (2nd Dragoons) 
3rd The King’s Own Hussars 
4th Queen’s Own Hussars 
7th Queen's Own Hussars 
8th King’s Royal Irish Hussars 
9th Queen's Royal Lancers 
10th Royal Hussars (Prince of Wales’s Own) 
11th Hussars (Prince Albert’s Own) 
12th Royal Lancers (Prince of Wales’s) 
13th/18th Royal Hussars (Queen Mary's Own) 
Formed by the amalgamation of 
13th Hussars and 
18th Royal Hussars (Queen Mary’s Own) 
14th/20th Hussars 
Formed by the amalgamation of 
14th King’s Hussars and 
20th Hussars 
15th/19th The King's Royal Hussars 
Formed by the amalgamation of 
15th The King’s Hussars and 
19th Royal Hussars (Queen Alexandra’s Own) 
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The first Mediums, Mark A “ Whippets" —seen here moving up 
to the front in 1913—were still in service in 1919-1920 with the 
17th Bn. R.T.C. in Ireland. Other Whippets were sold to Japan 
and were in service there at least until 1930. 

(Imperial War Museum) 


16th/Sth Lancers 
Formed by the amalgamation of 
Sth Royal Irish Lancers and 
16th The Queen’s Lancers 
17th/21st Lancers 
Formed by the amalgamation of 
17th Lancers (Duke of Cambridge's Own) and 
21st Lancers (Empress of India's) 

The Tank Corps (which received the "Royal" prefix 
on October 18, 1923) suffered equally draconian 
reduction. Most of its battalions were disbanded in 
1919 and on September 1, 1923 it was constituted in 
permanent form, having only five battalions and 
eleven armoured car companies. The battalions were 
the Ist (Depot), (which had its name changed to the 
“Royal Tank Corps Depot” on June 18, 1925), the 
2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th. The armoured car companies 
were the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, Sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 
lith and 12th. All these armoured car companies, 
together with the 4th which was disbanded in 1922 
after service in Palestine, were formed between March 
1920 and July 1921. They were raised in response to 
the demand for armoured cars to control large 
sparsely inhabited areas and for the control of civil 
disturbance. 


ARMOURED CAR UNITS 
Within months of their formation all the Tank Corps 
armoured car companies except the Sth and the 12th 
were serving abroad in the Middle East and India, and 
these two exceptions were in Ireland where The 
Troubles were at their height. 


Medium Mark C, the "Hornet", was the main equipment of the 
post-war Tank Corps until the arrival of the Vickers Medium 
Mark I from 1923 on. (Imperial War Museum) 


Johnson's Light Infantry Tank, 1921. Though smaller than the 
Medium D it had a similar configuration. 
(Imperial War Museum) 


The emphasis on armoured cars nad a direct effect 
on horsed cavalry; in 1920 eight out of the 55 yeomanry 
regiments in the army were converted to Territorial 
armoured car companies and were subsequently 
entitled the 19th to 26th Armoured Car Companies, 
Royal Tank Corps. The eight regiments were: 

Derbyshire Yeomanry (Dragoons)—24th Armoured 
Car Company, 

Royal Gloucestershire Hussars—2Ist Armoured 
Car Company. 

Lothians and Border Horse (Dragoons)—19th 
Armoured Car Company. 

Fife and Forfar Yeomanry 
Armoured Car Company. 

2nd County of London Yeomanry (Westminster 
Dragoons)—22nd Armoured Car Company. 

3rd County of London Yeomanry (Sharpshooters) 
(Hussars)—23rd Armoured Car Company. 

Northamptonshire Yeomanry (Dragoons)—25th 
Armoured Car Company. 

East Riding of Yorkshire Yeomanry (Lancers)— 
26th Armoured Car Company. 

These eight regiments were the first cavalry units in 
the army to be mechanized. 

The first regular cavalry regiments to be mechanized 
were the 11th Hussars and the 12th Lancers. In 1928— 
29 they were converted to what were then called 
“cavalry armoured car regiments”. The 11th Hussars, 
stationed in England, took over the armoured cars of 
the 12th Armoured Car Company, R.T.C., on March 
31, 1929. The 12th A.C. Company was then disbanded 
much to the chagrin of the R.T. 


(Dragoons)—20th 


Medium Mark B showing the revolver ports in the protruding 
doors which allowed close-in covering fire along the sides of the 
tank. Medium Bs served in Russia in 1919 and equipped a 
company of the 17th Bn. R.T.C. in Ireland. 

(Imperial War Museum) 
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top plate alone folding back on to the superstructure. 


The 12th Lancers, in Egypt, took over the armoured 
cars of two RTC armoured car companies—the 3rd 
which was in Egypt, and the 5th which had been in 
Shanghai from March 1927 to January 1929 and was 
to leave its cars in Egypt on the way home for dis- 
bandment. In the event both the 3rd and the Sth were 
reprieved; the 3rd to be equipped with tanks so that it 
might examine the technical problems of using tanks 
in a desert campaign, the Sth to train the 12th Lancers 
in handling armoured cars. Skilful administrative 
moves by the RTC kept averting War Office 
instructions to carry out the disbandment of the 5th, 
and in 1932 the 3rd and the 5th were officially fused 
and formed into the 6th Battalion Royal Tank Corps 
stationed in Egypt. 

At the end of 1934 the 11th Hussars and the 12th 
Lancers exchanged stations and equipment, the 11th 
Hussars leaving behind at Tidworth the Lanchester 
armoured cars with which they had been equipped 
since 1931. The AFV establishment of an armoured 
car regiment on service in Egypt at that time was 34 
“1920-24” pattern Rolls-Royces and 5 Crossleys. 
The regiment was divided into Regimental Head- 
quarters and A, B, and C Squadrons, each sub-divided 
into a headquarters and three (later, four) Troops, 
h of three Rolls-Royces. The Crossleys, which were 
equipped with wireless, were allotted to RHQ and the 
squadron headquarters. In 1938 the Crossleys were 
replaced by Morrises. The regiment consisted of 23 
officers and 408 other ranks. 

An armoured car company of the Royal Tank 
Corps in India had an establishment of 12 officers and 
141 other ranks, and was divided into a Company HQ 
and 3 sections of five cars each. Its full vehicle equip- 
ment was 16 armoured cars, 6 motor-cycles, 1 motor- 
car, 4 three-tonners, 7 thirty-cwts., and 1 Trailer, 
Water Tank, of 110 gallons. After the demise of the 


(Imperial War Museum) 


12th A.C. Company and the conversion of the 3rd and 
5th Companies to other róles in 1929, all the remaining 
RTC armoured car companies—that is, the Ist, 2nd, 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th—were located in 
India. 

In 1932 a start was made on converting all these 
armoured car companies to light tank companies, the 
first two being the 2nd and 7th. Each of the Light 
Tank Companies, RTC, had an establishment of 12 
officers and 130 other ranks and was divided into a 
Company HQ and 3 sections. Iis full vehicle equip- 
ment was 25 light tanks, 8 motor-cycles, 1 motor-car, 
4 three-tonners (including a breakdown lorry), 7 
thirty-cwts., and | Trailer, Water Tank, of 110 gallons. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL MECHANIZED 
FORCE, 1927 


Before continuing with the development of armoured 
units between 1919 and 1940 it is convenient to bring 
the story of armoured formations up to the same 
point in time. The idea of an independent force 
consisting entirely or largely of tanks and operating 
on its own initiative instead of simply in support of 
infantry had been mooted since November 1916 when 
Captain G. le Q. Martel, Brigade Major of the Heavy 
Branch, Machine Gun Corps, wrote a paper on “A 
Tank Army". And Colonel Fuller's “Plan 1919" had 
postulated an armoured force consisting of heavy and 
medium tanks for a massive breakthrough on a 90- 
mile front, with a "pursuing force" of fast Mediums 
to attack German headquarters and lines of communi- 
cation, the whole attack being supported by aircraft 
and lorried infantry. 

Another factor in developing the idea of the 
armoured formation was General Estienne’s concept 
of light tanks for use as armoured skirmishers, which 
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Mark IA with side Vickers machine-gun in place. (The Tanks) 


Front view of the one-man Morris-Martel tankeite, 1926. In 
action the driver/rifleman could lower himself to observe through 
the horizontal loop-hole and fire his rifle through the vertical one. 


(R.A.C. Tank Museum) 


One of the many variations of the Carden-Loyd Mk. VI Light 
Armoured Vehicle, this one mounting a 47-mm. gun to form a 
light self-propelled mount. 

(Taschenbuch der Tanks—Heigl) 


Major Martel demonstrating his home-made “one-man” tankette 
on the heathland outside his garden gate at Camberley in August 
192. (The Tanks) 


BILEA4 Carrier (Carden-Loyd Mk. VI Machine-gun Carrier, 
India Pattern) with sunshade provided for crew comfort in that 
country (Imperial War Museum) 


Carden-Loyd Mk. VI Tractor 
drawing a personnel-carrying 
tracked trailer and a track- 
mounted anti-tank gun. 

(Royal Tank Corps Journal) 


resulted in the Renault FT 17 in France, and which 
^as revived in Britain in the early 1920s by Fuller, and 
put into practical effect by Martel and Carden-Loyd 
with their tankettes. 

In 1927 the missionary work and pressures of the 
enthusiasts on a reluctant War Office were successful. 
The first armoured formation in the British army— 
indeed the first armoured formation in the world—was 
formed. It was called the Experimental Mechanized 
Force and comprised the following units: 

3rd Bn. Royal Tank Corps. 

Sth Bn. Royal Tank Corps. 

2nd Bn. The Somerset Light Infantry. 

9th Field Brigade, Royal Artillery. 

9th Light Battery, Royal Artillery. 

17th Field Company, Royal Engineers. 

The 3rd Bn. RTC, which formed the Force's 
reconnaissance group, consisted of HQ, 2 companies 
of armoured cars (one of 2 sections of four cars each, 
the other of 3 sections of four cars each), and 1 com- 
pany of tankettes (eight Morris-Martels and eight 
Carden-Loyds) organized in 4 sections—a total of 20 
armoured cars and 16 tankettes plus HQ. 

The striking force of the main group was the Sth Bn. 
RTC, consisting of HQ and 3 companies, each of 3 
sections, of five Vickers Medium Mark II tanks each. 
There was also a radio telephone section of four 
wireless tanks, 

The 2nd Somerset Light Infantry was a machine- 
gun battalion consisting of HQ and 3 companies, each 
of 3 sections, each of four Vickers machine-guns. The 
battalion was carried in Crossley-Kegresse half-tracks 
and 6-wheeled Morrises. 

The field artillery consisted of HQ and 4 batteries, 
2 of them Dragon-towed, 1 in Crossley-Kegresse 
half-tracks, and the fourth with self-propelled 
mountings. The Dragon was a full-track vehicle with a 
Vickers tank chassis. The light battery of artillery, 
equipped with 3-7-in. howitzers, was carried in half- 
track lorries, 

The engineers, commanded by Major Martel, were 
carried in 6-wheeled vehicles, 

Air support in most of the Force's exercises was 
provided by No. 16 (Army Co-operation) Squadron, 
R.A.F., in many by No. 3 (Fighter) Squadron, and ina 
few by No. 11 (Bombing) Squadron, 

It will be noticed that the Force had no infantry 
apart from the specialized machine-gun battalion. 
This was in accordance with the school of thought that 
believed the infantry element would be needed only in 
à defensive róle: to hold ground won by the armour 
and to protect the armour when it was harboured, But 
there was another school of thought, which included 
the Force’s commander, Colonel R. J. Collins, who 
also commanded the 7th Infantry Brigade, which 
maintained that ordinary infantry should be a com- 
ponent part of the Force provided that it was lorry- 
borne. Consequently the 2nd Bn. Cheshire Regiment 
was attached to the Force for a number of its exercises. 

It should be noted that there was also a third school 
of thought which believed that infantry would also be 
needed in helping the armour to clear obstacles but 
that to do this it must be “armoured infantry”. 

In 1928 the name of the formation was changed to 
Experimental Armoured Force—a change of title 
which, says Liddell Hart in his history of the RTC, 


“expressed an aspiration rather than any change in 
reality, The only difference of composition from the 
improvised force of 1927 was the provision of some 
more 6-wheeled lorries and a few half-track carriers 
—all unarmoured vehicles.”* The Force's 280 vehicles 
were of some 15 different types, a variety which 
complicated handling and limited the tactical value of 
the exercises, 

Despite its limitations the Armoured Force had 
shown that it carried within it the key to machine age 
warfare. The lessons it demonstrated were not ignored 
abroad, especially by the German light infantry officer, 
Heinz Guderian. But the British General Staff turned 
its back on the Armoured Force. In November 1928 it 
was announced that the Force was to be dispersed and 
in January 1929 a Staff Conference on the two-year 
experiment concluded with a statement by the 
Director of Staff Duties, Major-General Charles 
Bonham-Carter, on “Future Policy Regarding Mech- 
anization.” The Armoured Force had been given three 
rôles for trial: first, strategical reconnaissance; 
second, “a wide movement on the battlefield culmina- 
ting inanattack on the flank of an enemy engaged with 
our main force"; and third, “a special operation 
involving a long movement up to the full capacity of 
the force, which will have to maintain itself for 48 
hours at a distance from the main army." Bonham- 
Carter announced that for the first róle the General 
Staff proposed a light armoured brigade, consisting of 
a regiment of armoured cars, two battalions of light 
tanks, with a close support unit and an anti-aircraft 
unit. For the second róle a medium armoured brigade 
was proposed, consisting of one battalion of medium 
tanks, two battalions of light tanks, two close support 
units and an anti-aircraft unit. For the third róle field 
artillery, engineers, and infantry should be added to it. 

Two points should be noticed about these proposals. 
First, thc high proportion of light tanks; and second, 
that while motorized infantry might be necessary fora. 
particular operation they should not be a permanent 
part of an armoured brigade. Both these points had 
stemmed from the trials of the Experimental Force. 
The preponderance of light tanks was the result of the 
conclusion that "medium tanks cannot effectively 
operate unless accompanied by a high proportion of 
light tanks." They were, it was argued in what was 
later to prove a dangerous tactical analogy, like 
destroyers protecting the main battle fleet. The 
absence of permanent motorized infantry arose from 
the conclusion that no fixed proportions of different 
arms would make the armoured force suitable for all 
its rôles. The difficulties of movement and deployment 
inherent in a force that had armoured and unarmoured 
elements also favoured the tank brigade as the basic 
unit with other arms attached for specific tasks. 

In the 1929 training scason the main tank experi- 
ment ordered by the War Office was a test of “the 
employment of light and medium tanks, combined in 
one formation." In fact the test was carried out with 
light and medium tanks combined in one unit; the 2nd 
Bn. RTC was re-organized with two companies of 
medium tanks (16 in cach) and onc company of 32 
light tanks. 


*The Tanks, Cassell, London, 1959. Vol. I, p. 259. 
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“Ist BRIGADE, ROYAL TANK CORPS", 
1931 


The next stage in the development of British armoured 
formations was the “Mixed Tank Brigade” which 
came into existence on April 1, 1931 and lasted for six 
months until September 30. Its official title was “Ist 
Brigade, Royal Tank Corps”. Although it was actually 
assembled for barely a fortnight—at Tilshead Camp 
on Salisbury Plain—this temporary formation, says 
Liddell Hart in The Tanks, proved the most signifi- 
cant experiment carried out by the British Army since 
the end of the war. Indeed, when viewed as the 
foundation upon which the more advanced training 
of the brigade was developed after its permanent 
establishment in 1934, it may justly be considered as 
the most important step in tactical experiment since 
the training of the Light Brigade at Shorncliffe Camp, 
prior to the fight with Napoleon’s armies in the 
Peninsular War.” (p. 287). 

The “1st Brigade, Royal Tank Corps", commanded 
by Brigadier (later Lieut-General Sir Charles) Broad, 
consisted of the 2nd, 3rd, and Sth Bns. RTC, together 
with a skeleton Light Battalion which was attached for 
administration to the 2nd Bn. This Light Battalion was 
formed by taking the light companies from each of the 
permanent battalions. It was organized in three com- 
panies, each of three sections of five “nominal” light 
tanks apiece. 

The 2nd, 3rd and Sth battalions were organized on a 
development of the “mixed” pattern that had been 
tried out by the 2nd Bn. in 1929. Each battalion (less 
its light company) comprised three mixed companies 
and a section of five close support tanks. Each mixed 
company had two sections—one of five medium tanks, 
the other of seven light tanks. In point of fact the light 
tanks still had to be represented by Carden-Loyd 
machine-gun carriers as only about a dozen of the new 
Mark II Light Tanks were available and these were 
used mainly by commanders and liaison officers. 

The success of the brigade exercises raised hopes in 
the RTC that the Tank brigade would be made 
permanent in 1932. But the General Staff turned down 
the idea. Nor would it allow the formation of a 
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Rolls-Royce armoured cars of A” Squadron, 11th Hussars, at 
"Windy Corner" on the road between Tulkarm and Nablus, 
Palestine, 1936—the only road between Tel Av 
that time. (The E 


and Haifa at 
nth at War) 


permanent Light Battalion at this stage. The furthest 
it would go was to agree that the brigade should again 
be temporarily formed for summer training. 

The 1932 brigade, commanded by Brigadier K. M. 
Laird, had an "action" strength of 230 machines, 50 
more than the 1931 brigade. These extra 50 were new 
Mark II Light Tanks that had been built in the interim. 
They enabled a complete Light Battalion to be 
formed, and this was extensively tested for five weeks 
before being broken up and distributed so that the 2nd 
and 5th had proper light tank sections in each of their 
mixed companies. The 3rd had to continue with 
Carden-Loyds, of which there were 80 in the brigade. 
In the final week of the exercises the Light Battalion 
was re-formed. 


THE 1st TANK BRIGADE, 1934 


The tank brigade was not re-assembled in 1933, but 
following a decision taken in November four battalions 
of the Royal Tank Corps were permanently brigaded 
under Brigadier (later Major-General Sir Percy) 
Hobart, on April 1, 1934. The Ist Tank Brigade con- 
sisted of the 2nd, 3rd, and 5th Bns. RTC, together 
with the new Ist (Light) Bn. which was created by 
transferring the light company from each of the older 
battalions. Various types of organization were tried 
out in the three companies of the Light Battalion. One 
company had three sections each of five light tanks; 
the second had four sections of three light tanks; and 
the third had four sections of four light tanks. 

The 2nd, 3rd, and 5th Bns. were now called 
"medium" instead of "mixed" battalions, although 
they were still on the “mixed” pattern. Each battalion 
had a headquarters and three mixed companies. Each 
company had a medium tank as headquarters, and 
three sections—one of seven light tanks, one of five 
medium tanks, and one of two close support tanks. 
15 tanks in each company, 49 in the battalion. 

This organization was more impressive on paper 
than in actual fact. The Medium tanks were the old 
Marks I and II, almost ten years old on average; and 
while the first of the three-man light tanks (Mark V) 


had arrived that year there were still a larger number 
of Cardens-Loyds in service. 

Two Territorial Armoured Car Companies, RTC, 
took part in the 1934 exercises of the Ist Tank Brigade 
—the 22nd (Westminster Dragoons) and the 23rd 
(Sharpshooters). 


THE MOBILE FORCE EXERCISE, 1934 


Over the years since 1927 the champions of armoured 
warfare had seen their vision slowly materialize despite 
the delaying tactics of their numerous opponents; 
they had achieved a permanent tank brigade; they 
were on the crest of a wave. But in the process they had 
become hubristic—or at least their critics in the older 
arms thought so, And those critics were now to ensure 
that, as in a Greek tragedy, hubris was to lead to 
nemesis. 

At the time the decision was taken to form the Ist 
Tank Brigade in Novemb: 33 Hobart immediately 
began to discuss the possibilities of using armour in an 
independent róle, as Martel's "Tank Army" and 
Fuller’s "Plan 1919" had first proposed. Brigadier 
G. M. Lindsay, a former Chief Instructor of the RTC 
Central Schools and former Inspector of the RTC, 
who had just returned from a tour as Brigadier, 
General Staff, in Egypt, suggested that the time had 
come to “organize and experiment with a Mobile 
Division", a type of organization tentatively proposed 
in the official War Office manual Modern Formations 
issued in 1931. Such a division, Lindsay considered, 
should have a motorized cavalry brigade, a tank 
brigade, and a motorized infantry brigade heavily 
armed with light automatics, machine-guns, and anti- 
tank weapons. 

In February, 1934 after a Southern Command war 
game which featured a Mobile Force consisting of a 


Typical Indian frontier scenery. A light Tank Mark HB being guided round an acute hairpin bend. 


horsed cavalry brigade, a tank brigade, and a motor- 
ized infantry brigade, Lindsay wrote a long paper on an 
“Experimental Mobile Division”, in conjunction with 
his brigade-major, and sent it to the CIGS. While 
hoping that a Mobile Force could be tried out later in 
the year he warned the CIGS that unless the comman- 
der, staff, and signals were given the opportunity of 
working together before the exercise the formation 
was “not likely to function with success, and that in 
such circumstances there is a grave risk that the 
experiment will be stultified, or, in other words, put 
back for at least 12 months.” 

Thus was nemesis unconsciously invited. At the very 
end of the 1934 manoeuvres the GOC-in-C Southem 
Command, General Sir John Burnett-Stuart, ordered 
a “Mobile Force Exercise", The Force consisted of the 
1st Tank Brigade, the 7th Infantry Brigade (which was 
carried in civilian motor buses), the mechanised 9th 
Field Brigade, R.A. (which had been part of the 
Experimental Mechanized Force in 1927 and 1928), 
and various auxiliary units. There was no motorized 
cavalry brigade in existence, so that particular part of 
Lindsay’s proposed organization could not be 
adopted, and the horsed cavalry brigade that had been 
“imagined” as part of the war game was omitted as 
unsuitable in practice. Mechanized reconnaissance, 
instead of being at brigade strength as envisaged in 
Lindsay’s Mobile Division, was in fact limited to part 
of one armoured car regiment, the 11th Hussars. In his 
paper Lindsay had urged that three cavalry regiments 
should be mechanized in 1935 in order to provide 
mechanized reconnaissance for a Mobile Division. 

Burnett-Stuart was a convert to armoured warfare 
but he thought that the Tank Brigade was having too 
casy a run and that the older arms needed a boost to 
their drooping morale. He made sure they got it. 


(RAC Tank Museum) 


Lindsay's force was given no opportunity for training 
together, his staff had never worked together before, 
the signals were improvised, and the exercise was so 
arranged that the Mobile Force had to advance on “an 
independent raid" under limitations of timing and 
movement that severely handicapped it and against 
“defenders” who were informed of the objectives. 
“The obviousness of the objective, the canalization of 
the advance, and the timing handicap made frustration 
almost a certainty before the operation started. It 
foreshadowed the similar result from similar causes of 
the British armoured push for Arnhem exactly ten 
years later, in September 1944."* 

Burnett-Stuart, who had, says Liddell Hart, “a 
rather impish sense of humour,” may have had some 
justification in demonstrating that a mobile force 


* The Tanks, Vol. T, p. 333. 
1Lt.-Col. L. B. Oatts, I Serve, 1966, p. 247. 


cannot always expect to have everything its own way. 
In doing so he was supporting those who held that the 
cult of armour was exaggerated. They decried the idea 
that the slaughter of the Western Front could be 
avoided in future by having a small professional army 
that made up for its lack of numbers by mechanical 
mobility. They felt that those who assumed that God 
was no longer on the side of the big battalions were 
wrong and believed that “the idea that the pace of an 
army in the field could be speeded up from the three 
miles an hour of the infantryman to the 40 miles an 
hour of the motor car was completely false." 
Burnett-Stuart may also have been justified, from a 
tactical point of view, in boosting the morale of the 
older arms by artificial restrictions on the younger. 
Major-General Norman, who commanded the 9th 
Lancers when the regiment was mechanized in 1936, 
has recorded that the advice on armoured tactics given 


Medium Mark Ils and light tanks advancing in close order on a Salisbury Plain exercise. The manoeuvre is being controlled by wireless 
from the tank in the top left. Learning to communicate by wireless between tanks on the move was a key step in the efficient handling 


‘of armoured units and formations. Three Mark II*s, a Mark II**, and a Light Tank Mark H can be identified. 


ere 


(RAC Tank Museum) 


by the cadre of RTC officers attached as instructors 
was often critically received. “We found it difficult 
entirely to accept the theories about the employment 
of armoured troops which held sway at this period, 
since they seemed to us to put too high a value on 
armour in comparison with the other arms. Our 
instincts in these matters proved to be sound, for the 
experience of the war soon showed that the tank alone 
cannot perform all the tactical róles and that the co- 
operation of all arms in the right proportions is as 
necessary as ever for success in battle. We also 
believed that all ranks should continue to be trained 
in the use of ground weapons and in dismounted 
action, since there would certainly be periods when, 
for one reason or another, tank crews would find 
themselves ‘unhorsed’ and obliged to defend them- 
selves like any other troops. This belief too was borne 
out by experience." ** 

The immediate outcome of the Mobile Force 
Exercise, however, was that the sceptics of armoured 
warfare triumphed and the waverers, who could see 
both sides of the question, sided with the victors, Not 
only was there a strong reaction against the use of a 
mobile armoured force in the third of the róles speci- 
fied by Major-General Bonham-Carter at the 1929 
Staff Conference, namely a long-range strategic 
stroke, but the rejection of this róle seem to imply the 
rejection of such a force altogether. If it was no good 
for that róle, what use could it be at all? Thus, as 
Liddell Hart says, “although the project survived, 
there was a diminished sense of urgency in War Office 
discussion of the measures needed to carry it out, and 
more emphasis was now given to the programme for 
renovating the infantry divisions—although even this 
was a slow process.” (op. cit. p. 336). 

While it would be going too far to say that the 
longer range outcome of the exercise in September 


**Ed. Joan Bright, The Ninth Queen's Royal Lancers 1936- 
1945, Gale and Polden, 1951, pp. xx-xxi. 


1934 was that the success of the German blitzkrieg in 
1940 was militarily assured, there can be no doubt that 
there is an element of truth in the assertion. Other 
factors, political and financial, played a part as well as 
military controversy, and even if the soldiers had 
agreed on what was wanted they would not have got it. 
Nevertheless, their sharply divided counsels assisted. 
the other factors which were delaying the creation of 
a modernized army. The delay was almost fatal, for in 
Germany Guderian, despite some opposition, it is 
true, was rapidly building an armoured force. In 1934 
when the British had a tank brigade the Germans were 
forming their first tank battalion. A year later the 
British still had only a single tank brigade; the Ger- 
mans had three armoured divisions. By the end of 1937 
when the British were forming their first ill-balanced 
Mobile Division, the Germans had four panzer 
divisions and were still expanding. 


ARMY TANK BATTALIONS 


Apart from the two-company strong 6th Bn. in 
Egypt the only battalion of the RTC not included in 
the 1st Tank Brigade was the 4th, which was stationed 
at Catterick. In 1934 the General Staff issued a 
directive on army re-organization. There would, it 
said, be two types of division. The first of these was a 
Mechanized Infantry Division. Its transport, apart 
from the divisional artillery, would be motorized, and 
its brigades would each have three rifle battalions and 
one machine-gun battalion, equipped with armoured 
machine-gun carriers. Furthermore—and this was the 
important point for the RTC—each infantry division 
would have one battalion of “infantry tanks” which 
were to be slow, heavily armoured vehicles whose réle 
was to be “the intimate support of infantry.” They 
were to be known as “army tank battalions.” The 
4th Bn, was designated as the first of these. A second 
was to be raised in three years time (1937-38), and 


The “medium” battalion of the Ist Tank Brigade, 1934, carrying out close order drill. Right hand tank is a Mark II*, in front of it is 


a Mark II*. In the left foreground are Carden-Loyds which deputised for light tanks. 


(The Times) 
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Brigadier P. C. S. Hobart, commander of the Ist Tank Brigade, giving his orders over the air during the Salisbury Plain exercises 


in 1934. With him in the turret is General Sir John Burnett-Stuart who ordered the “Mobile Force Exercise" which had Such far- 


caching 


results. The tank is one of the only three Medium Mark Ils to be built and was modified for use as a command tank. Note extra aerial 


round turret, 


two more in 1938-39. The 4th Bn's experimental 
organization was three companies cach of three sec- 
tions of five “I” (infantry) tanks. These tanks were, 
of course, symbolical for it was not until October 
1935 that the project was started for building an “I” 
tank under the code name **Matilda", 


MOBILE DIVISION PROPOSED 

The second type of division was to be the Mobile 
Division. It was to replace the horsed Cavalry 
Division, It would have a reconnaissance echelon of 
two cavalry armoured car regiments; a fighting 
echelon consisting of a tank brigade of RTC units 
and a mechanized cavalry brigade; and a support 
echelon of two RHA brigades, a field squadron of 
engineers, and possibly a cavalry machine-gun 
regiment. The mechanized cavalry brigade would 
consist of three regiments mounted in light trucks and 
one regiment mounted in light tanks. The truck-borne 
regiments would fight dismounted, fulfilling the róle 
of infantry in the ision. 


Side-view of Medium HI with Hobart in the turret. 
(Imperial War Museum) 


(Imperial War Museum) 


Thus the inevitability of mechanizing the cavalry 
was at last recognized, even though the decisive step 
was glossed over by the pretence that it was merely a 
tentative "toe in the water". Moreover, and most 
satisfactorily for the champions of the older arms, the 
hubristic Tank Corps had been thwarted in its ambi- 
tian to expand. If the horsed Cavalry Division had to 
go—and the cavalry itself was far from unanimously 
persuaded of the necessity —then it would be insuf- 
ferable if the upstart Tank Corps took over its róle. 
The Tank Corps had been created as a supporting 
arm for the infantry and that is exactly what it should 
remain. The cavalry róle, whether undertaken 
mounted on a horse or, reluctantly, mounted in a 
tank, was the proud prerogative of the cavalry regi- 
ments. Tt was in fact suggested in due course that the 
tank brigade in the Mobile Division should be 
replaced by cavalry regiments when enough cavalry 
had been mechanized. 

The dislike between the RTC and the cavalry was 
deep-seated and mutual. 


CAVALRY MECHANIZATION 


It is, actually, incorrect to say that apart from the 
11th Hussars and the 12th Lancers cavalry mechaniza- 
tion began in 1935. This idea has taken hold because 
“mechanization” has become synonymous with 
“being equipped with AFVs". But mechanization 
originally meant the provision of motorized vehicles 
for supply transport and for fire-power transport from 
which the crew dismounted to fight. Orders for partial 
mechanization of this sort were issued to the cavalry 
in November 1927. As an example: in 1928 the 
horsed transport of the 3rd Carabiniers at Tidworth 
was replaced by 11 six-wheeled lorries, three motor- 


ied 


Light Tank Company, R.T.C., in India being inspected by the Viceroy, the Marquess of Linlithgow. This was a farewell parade. Having 
nsiructed cavalry regiments in mechanization 10 take over from it the R.T.C. left India for Egypt in 1939. Company is equipped wit 
« VIBs Indian pattern i.e. without cupola. (The Tank) 


rd Pick-up cars armed with a 303 Vickers Berthier machin 
were the equipment of the 8th King's Royal Irish Hussa 
n they were converted to a motor regiment in 1935 in Egypt. 
h the 7th Hussars (converted to light tanks) and the 11th 
Hussars they jormed the Mersa Matruh Mobile Force. 
(Imperial War Museum) 


Cars of the &th Hussars in the Sinai Desert on their way to 
Palestine, June 1936. (Imperial War Museum) 


4 contrast with thirty years earlier—the equipment of the Queen's Royal Irish Hussars in Malaya in 1964: the Saladin armoured car. 
Queen's Royal Irish Hussars was formed in October 1958 by the amalgamation of the 4th Queen's Own Hussars and the 
King’s Royal irish Hussars (Army PR) 


cycles, and threemotor-cyclecombinations. At thesame 
time, one of the three sabre squadrons was converted 
to a machine-gun squadron consisting of four troops 
of two guns each. This MG squadron was "to be 
mechanized in due course," i.e. when vehicles became 
available. Moving from Tidworth to Canterbury at 
the end of 1929 “The Carbs” took part in experiments 
"with a view to comparing the merits of the Morris 
six-wheeler light track vehicle with those of pack- 
horses as the best method of carrying the Vickers guns 
of a cavalry regiment." Other exercises were carried 
out in “the use of Austin-Seven motor cars as scouts." 
The regimental history of The Queen's Bays is 
another that records the issue of Austin Sevens for a 
scout troop and the provision of a mechanized 
machine-gun squadron in place of a sabre squadron. 
Thus, although it was “the Cherry-Pickers" and the 
12th Lancers on whom the unwelcome blows of com- 
plete mechanization first fell the other cavalry regi- 
ments at home had a taste of it at the same time. “It 
was obvious,” says the Carbs’ regimental historian, 
Lieut.-Col. L. B. Oatts, “that complete mechanization 
was only a matter of time."* 

But it was not obvious to all. Especially was it not 
obvious to all in the War Office. After the 1930 
autumn manoeuvres the War Office decided to 
reverse the trend towards cavalry mechanization. 
There were now, once again, to be three sabre squad- 
rons, the number of machine-guns was reduced to 
four, and the machine-gunners were to be mounted on 


*I Serve, p. 246. 


Frontier patra in the Western Desert, 1940. A carrier at the 
"wire" which marked the frontier between Egypt and Cyrenaica. 
(Imperial War Museum) 


The 8th Hussars formed up in Abbassia Barracks, Egypt, at the 
outbreak of the Second World War in September 1939. The 
regiment was converted to a Cavalry Light Tank Regiment at 
the beginning of 1939, Its equipment was initially 11 Mark IIIs 
and 7 Mark VIBs, “cast-ofs” of the 7th Hussars and the 
rh Royal Tanks. (Imperial War Museum) 


Arrest of a terrorist suspect by a patrol of 8th Hussa 
Palestine. The regiment returned to Egypt at the end of 1936. 
(imperial War Museum) 


horses again with their guns on pack. The signallers 
and scouts were to be put in Austins. In passing 
it should be noted that much of this organization 
could not be put into practice, for the army was so 
short of men—as well as money and material—that 
the Carbs, for example, could not parade three 
squadrons; for annual training they had to form one 
composite squadron. 

However, the evil day could not be put off indefi- 
nitely. In the autumn of 1934 the Inspector-General 
of Cavalry, Major-General Blakiston-Houston, an- 
nounced to the assembled regimental commanders 
that “he could no longer see any future for horsed 
cavalry as such and that he proposed to ask that the 
bulk of the cavalry regiments be converted to armour. 
For this he requested their support.” * In November 
the Colonel of the 3rd Hussars informed the com- 
manding officer and the second-in-command that 
the Inspector-General, having been asked by the 
CIGS “to select a cavalry regiment to carry out an 
experiment in mechanization to replace horsed 
cavalry,” had chosen the 3rd Hussars, which was 
just about to move from York to Tidworth. To sugar 
the pill a little they were told that by carrying out 
this experiment they would in no way prejudice their 
chances of remaining a horsed regiment if it was later 
decided that further cavalry regiments were to be 
mechanized. 

The reaction of the 3rd Hussars, and indeed of all 
those against cavalry conversion, is well expressed in 
their regimental history where the choice of words 
perfectly portrays their feelings and sums up the 
cavalry dilemma. “Coupled with this unwelcome 
honour" of blazing a trail for future mechanization 
“was the threat that if the cavalry failed to find ‘an 
adequate mechanized substitute for the horse,” still 
more regiments would have to be disbanded or be 
absorbed by the Royal Tank Corps, which had 
usurped the traditional réle of the cavalry on the 
western front during the Great War," If the view of 
the enlightened minority of cavalry officers that there 
was no future for the horse in warfare “had prevailed, 
all the cavalry regiments would have been mechanized 
soon after the Great War, and they could have 


*Major General W. R. Beddington, A History of the 
Queen's Bays, Warren & Son, 1954, p. 4. 


Ce die. 
ose up of a Light Tank Mark VI showing it 
‘or louvre, return roller on top of leading bogi 
ola which distinguish it from the Mark VIA (return roller 
ched to hull side, aud o¢tagonal cupola) and the Mark VIB 
iece radiator louvre). (Imperial War Museum) 


absorbed the youthful Tank Corps. As it was, when 
old die-hards reluctantly accepted the principle of 
conversion, the Tank Corps had become a powerful 
nd established arm of the service, and the cavalry had 
an opportunity which was never to recur. It 
would be idle to assume that either the officers or the 
troopers, who loved their horses in a way that 
Englishmen can never love machines, took kindly to 
ir new task. But the regiment had led the way 
before, and they would do it again. At Tidworth, in 
December, ‘after the most serious consideration and 
fullest discussion,’ it was decided that ‘the only 
burse was to give the experiment a real and whole- 
hearted trial’.”* 

The experiment was an imitation of the French 
rmy's dragon portés, horsed cavalry which had been 
onverted into motorized troops. Only “A” Squadron 
the 3rd Hussars was motorized to begin with. 
ring 1935 it was reconstructed with a special 
establishment and trained throughout the year with 
a variety of wheeled and tracked vehicles. Then, 
ly in 1936, the entire regiment was mechanized. 
e horses were replaced by “thinly-armoured scout 
cars and ungainly trucks—‘to represent light tanks'."* 
Nor was it only the 3rd Hussars who lost most of 
their horses. The Army Council decided that eight 
alry regiments would be on a “mechanized basis” 
in addition, that is, to the 11th Hussars and the 
h Lancers. Five of the newly converted regiments 
were to be “motorized cavalry”, carried in a new 
of light truck from which they could dismount 
astantly and fight on foot; the other three were to be 
ght tank regiments. 

These newly converted regiments were to form two 
des at home and one in Egypt. Each mechanized 
avalry brigade at home was to have two regiments of 
motorized cavalry and one light tank regiment. The 
gade in Egypt was to have one motor regiment and 
e light tank regiment, as well as the armoured car 
iment, the 11th Hussars, already there. The two 
me brigades, together with the Ist Tank Brigade 
RTC. were to form the Ist Mobile Division. This 
nization, it will be noticed, was different from the 

ne proposed in 1934 in that it was to have two 
mechanized cavalry brigades. 


tor Bolitho The Galloping Third, John Murray, 1963, 
22-3. 


The conversion of the regiments in Egypt was 
actually begun in the late autumn of 1935. Throughout 
the summer the Abyssinian crisis had been developing 
and on October 3 Mussolini launched his attack. A 
“Mobile Force” was got ready in Egypt to defend the 
Western Desert against Italian attack in the event of 
the war spreading. The motor regiment was the 8th 
Hussars equipped with Ford V8 troop-carrying 
“pick-ups”. The regiment to be converted to light 
tanks was the 7th Hussars. This Mersa Matruh 
Mobile Force was soon being called the “Immobile 
Farce” by the troops. Rain and violent sandstorms 
bogged down the vehicles and choked the engines. 

As well as the 3rd Hussars the first regiments con- 
verted in England were the Queen’s Bays, the 4th 
Hussars, and the 9th Lancers. It should not be 
imagined that conyersion was an immediate process. 
Apart from the time needed to train the officers and 
men in driving and maintenance, wireless, and gun- 
nery, there was much too to be done on the adminis- 
trative side and in turning farriers and storemen into 
fitters, mechanics, and technical storemen. And most 
delaying of all was the appalling lack of equipment. 
The regiments lost their horses but got little in their 
place. Mechanization was not a matter of line upon 
line of armoured vehicles drawn up in tank parks 
waiting for a sympathetic War Office to persuade 
reluctant cavalrymen to accept them. In the case of the 
3rd Hussars the first tanks did not arrive until 1937— 
and then only enough for one troop! By September 
1938, at the time of the Munich crisis, only one 
squadron and regimental headquarters had tanks; 


Light tanks of The Queen's Bays marching past their Colonel- 
in-Chief, H.M. Queen Elizabeth, in 1938. The Bays were one of 
the first cavalry regiments to be mechanized. They were part of 
And Armoured Brigade in the Ist Armoured Division. 

(imperial War Muscum) 


In December 1938 the first delivery was made of the new cruiser, 
the A13, easily identifiable by its four irregularly spaced large 
suspension wheels. This was the first British tank with a Christie 
chassis. It was designated Cruiser Marks HI and IV, the Mark 
AV, as seen here, ( A13 Mark II) with extra armour on the turret. 

(Imperial War Museum) 


Close up of the unique identifying feature of the Matilda, 
Infantry Tank Mark H—the skirt with five mud chutes. 
(Imperial War Museum) 


Infantry Tank Mark I—the original Matilda. 4th R.T.R., the 

first army tank battalion was equipped with 50 of these tanks 

when it went to France with the B.E.F. in September 1939. 
(imperial War Museum) 


AI0EI—prototype of the Cruiser Mark H unmodified. Modifica- 
tions included place for MG in hull front and rearrangement of 
engine louvres. (imperial War Museum) 


Three-quarter rear view close up of an A9 (Cruiser Mark 1) 
showing the features which distinguish it from the A10 (Cruiser 
Mark I): forward sub-turrets (one visible at left of picture) and 
arrangement of engine air lows (Imperial War Museum) 


the other two squadrons had 15-cwts. The 4th Hussars, 
who were the first mechanized cavalry regiment to be 
fully equipped with fighting vehicles and trained 
personnel after the 11th Hussars and the 12th Lan- 
cers, received their first issue of light tanks (Mark 
VIBs) in November 1937. 

Major-General Charles Norman, who later com- 
manded the 8th Armoured Division and who in 1936 
took over command of the 9th Lancers at the time of 
their mechanization, has pungently described the 
experience. "We were first issued with worn-out 
Carden Lloyd [sic] carriers, small, open, weaponless 
armoured vehicles whose over-heating Ford engines 
scalded the occupants with super-heated steam from 
their cooling systems. After every exercise the plain 
round Tidworth was dotted for miles with our 
mechanized casualties, which were recovered during 
the next 36 hours by the devoted labours of the 
Regimental and Ordnance Corps fitters. A special 
mobile meals service was arranged by the Quarter- 
master’s department to feed the stranded crews. 

“For the training season of 1937 the Carden 
Lloyds were replaced by ancient light tanks mainly of 
the earliest marks, though a small number of Mark V 
were issued. These actually carried machine-guns and 
wireless sets, and we began to feel that we were 
getting somewhere, True, the tanks had been returned 
as unserviceable from Egypt; their turrets still had 
desert sand upon the floors; the engines, trans- 
mission and tracks were in a sad state. The same 
routine of recovery and feeding of crews after an 
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exercise had therefore to be maintained, but at least 
they were real tanks. 

“The early wireless sets, Nos. | and 7, gave plenty 
of scope for the display of humour and the practice of 
self-controi—not always achieved. It was said on one 
occasion that the tail of the column half a mile away 
could hear the Commanding Officer over the air but 
not over the ether! The War Office felt obliged to 
send out a letter . . . to the effect that civilians were 
complaining about the language which their receivers 
were picking up and asking that messages should 
contain military nouns only, unqualified by super- 
fluous military adjectives." 

Before all the eight cavalry regiments could be con- 
verted, in theory even if not in practice, there was a 
further change in the proposed organization of a 
mechanized cavalry brigade. It was now decided that 
each would have two light tank regiments and one 
mechanized infantry battalion. “Motorized cavalry” 
regiments would not be needed. This meant that 
mechanization was confined to the six regiments 
(four at home and two in Egypt) which had already 
started their training. 

In 1937 there was yet another change: the mechani- 
zed cavalry brigade was to consist of three light tank 
regiments. Furthermore, the cavalry allotted to infan- 
try divisions for close reconnaissance (one regiment 
to each division) were to be mechanized. On Novem- 
ber 3, 1937, it was announced that five regiments would 


*Ed. Joan Bright, op. cir. p. xxi. 


mechanized: the Ist King's Dragoon Guards 
nich arrived back in Aldershot from India in 
ember and began its conversion to a light tank 
ment the following month), the 4th/7th Royal 
goon Guards, the 5th Royal Inniskilling Dragoon 
suards (known as “The Skins”), the 10th Royal 
and the 15th/19th The Kings Royal 


The KDGs joined the 3rd and 4th Hussars in the 
d Ist Cavalry Brigade, now renamed the Ist Light 
noured Brigade. The 10th Hussars became part 
the 2nd Cavalry Brigade, which was renamed the 
d Light Armoured Brigade. From then on the 
Bays, the 9th Lancers, and the 10th Hussars remained 
ther in the 2nd Armoured Brigade until after the 
had ended in 1945 when the 10th Hussars left and 
the 4th and 6th RTR joined the brigade which was 
en commanded by Brigadier N. W. Duncan, 

The 4th/7th Dragoon Guards, the Skins, and the 

I9th Hussars became Mechanized Divisional 
alry Regiments. 

Mechanization was also ordered for the British 
<avalry regiments then serving in India. The 3rd 
biniers, the 14th/20th King’s Hussars (as it had 
become), the 16th/Sth Lancers and the 17th/ 
st Lancers all began their conversion to light tank 
ments, The Carbs, stationed at Sialkot, said 
odbye to their horses in January 1938 as did the 
7th 2Ist Lancers who had their last mounted 
parade on January 4. The 14th/20th Hussars started 
heir light tank training in October at Secunderabad. 
In India in England the mechanization of the 
valry regiments was only made possible by the 
dres of officers and NCOs from the Royal Tank 
ərps who were attached as instructors. Whatever 
€ feelings between them it was the RTC which 
s instrumental in actually making the mechaniza- 
ton of the cavalry a practical fact. 

The organization of the 17th/2Ist Lancers when it 
s mechanized as a light tank regiment in 1938 was a 
-adquarters and three squadrons cach of a head- 
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of ihe B.E.F. in France, Sepiember 1939. 


quarters and four tank troops—54 tanks, of which 
five were spare. The tanks the regiment had were 
Mk. Ils and Mk. VIs without wireless sets and 
without -5 machine-guns. In 1939 the organization of. 
a British light tank regiment in India was changed to 
a headquarters squadron and three squadrons of 
three troops each, with four light tanks in each troop. 
The establishment was 21 officers and 460 other ranks, 
and its full vehicle equipment was supposed to be 
15 scout cars, 12 eight-cwt. trucks, 19 fifteen-cwts., 
11 personnel carriers, 41 light tanks, 22 thirty-cwts., 
2 Water Tank trailers, | motor-cycle, 1 van, and | 
breakdown tractor. 

The other British cavalry regiment in India in 
1938, the 13th/18th Royal Hussars (Q.M.O.), was 
not mechanized until it returned to the United 
Kingdom on October 31. It began training as the 
Mechanized Divisional Cavalry Regiment of the Ist 
Division on January 10, 1939. 

Thus during 1938 mechanization was wholesale and 
only four regular regiments of horsed cavalry remained 
at the beginning of 1939: the Life Guards, the Royal 
Horse Guards, the Ist The Royal Dragoons, and the 
Royal Scots Greys. The last two regiments were in 
Palestine. There were also eight horsed yeomanry 
regiments: the Royal Wiltshire Yeomanry, the 
Warwickshire Yeomanry, the Nottinghamshire Sher- 
wood Rangers Yeomanry, the Staffordshire Yeo- 
manry, the Cheshire Yeomanry, the Yorkshire 
Dragoons, the Yorkshire Hussars, and the North 
Somerset Yeomanry. Eventually, before the end of 
1941, all these twelve regiments lost their horses and 
were converted to other arms, the majority to armour. 


RTC EXPANSION 


When the 4th Bn, of the RTC was designated an 
“army tank battalion” in 1934 it had been announced 
that the second of these would be raised in 1937-38. 
In the interim the units of the Ist Tank Brigade, as 
well as taking part in brigade exercises, had been 
shuffled around individually in the assumed rôle of 


(Imperial War Museum) 


Lo TEC w 
Bren Carriers of the B.E.F. in France, November 1939. 


OE D vig 
Mark VIB light tanks and Scout Carriers of the 4th{7th Royal 
Dragoon Guards on an exercise at Bucquoy, near Arras, late 
1939. Note Boys anti-tank rifles in front compartment of carriers 
and Bren LMGs behind. (Imperial War Museum) 


Major C. Cokayne-Frith, “A” Squadron, 15th] 9th The King’s 
Royal Hussars, crossing the Franco-Belgian frontier near 
Wattrelos, south of Menin, 10 May, 1940, the day the German 
attack began. Apart from the 12th Royal Lancers in their 
armoured cars the I5th{19th in two columns (one led by 
Cokayne-Frith) was at the head of the B.E.F. 

(Imperial War Museum) 
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(Imperial War Museum) 


Light Tank Mark VIB in France, October 1939. 
(Imperial War Museum) 


Scout Carriers of “C” Squadron, 15th(19th The King's Royal 
Hussars on the way back through Louvain, 14 May, 1940. 
(Imperial War Museum) 


Matilda, Infantry Tank Mark I of 4th RTR in France, January 
1940. A-303 in Vickers machine-gun in the turret was the tank's 
sole armament. (Imperial War Museum) 


"T" tank battalions with the infantry divisions. 
Although re-armament was now under way the 
decision had been taken to mechanize the cavalry 
rather than reduce it and expand the RTC as the 
means of providing the new armoured units that 
were clearly essential So the raising of new RTC 
battalions was not immediately advanced by the 
growing urgency of the situation. It was not until 
May 21, 1937, that the RTC began to expand. On 
that date the old 7th, formerly “G” Battalion, which 
had been disbanded on Empire Day, 1919, along with 
most of the other battalions of the Corps, was 
officially resurrected at Catterick Camp as an army 
tank battalion. A year later, on May 16, 1938, the 
8th Battalion was re-born at Perham Down, also as 
an army tank battalion. 

In November 1938, after the Munich crisis, the 
RTC was further expanded by the creation of seven 
Territorial battalions. These were the 40th, 4lst, 
42nd, 43rd, 44th, 45th and 46th. They were converted 
from infantry. For example, the 40th (King's) Bn. was 
converted from the 7th Bn. The King's Regt. (Liver- 
pool), the 41st (Oldham) Bn. from the 10th Bn. The 
Manchester Regiment, the 42nd from the 23rd Bn. 
The London Regiment, the 44th from the 6th Bn. 
The Gloucestershire Regiment, the 46th from The 
Liverpool Welsh. 

At the same time the eight yeomanry regiments 
Which had been converted to armoured car com- 
panies in 1920 (the 19th-26th Armoured Car Com- 
panies, RTC) were ordered to expand into battalions. 
Only the Derbyshire Yeomanry stayed as an armoured 
car unit in the long run. The Lothians and Border 
Horse, the Fife and Forfar Yeomanry, and the East 
Riding Yeomanry became Mechanized Divisional 
Cavalry Regiments. The Royal Gloucestershire 
Hussars, the 3rd County of London Yeomanry, and 
the Northamptonshire Yeomanry became mechanized 
cavalry regiments, The Westminster Dragoons became 
the tank clement in a brigade of four officer-producing 
units, 

On April 12, 1939 the War Office issued instructions 
for the doubling of the Territorial Army. Five more 
Territorial tank battalions were raised: the 47th, 
48th, 49th, 50th and Sist. These came from existing 
battalions, e.g. the 47th from the 41st, the 48th from 
the 42nd, the 50th from the 44th. The yeomanry 
regiments also set about raising second-line units, 
The first to achieve this—within a fortnight—was the 
Fife and Forfar Yeomanry. 

During the war the Royal Tank Regiment, as it had 
by then become, raised four more battalions: the 9th, 
10th and 12th in 1940, and the 11th in 1941. Not all 
the 24 battalions, or regiments as they were re- 
designated, survived the campaigns. Some had to be 
broken up to provide reinforcements. 


THE ROYAL ARMOURED CORPS 


Army Order No. 58 of 1939 issued on April 4 was 
momentous for the cavalry and the Royal Tank 
Corps. It read: 

“His Majesty the King had been graciously pleased 
to approve the formation of a new corps, to be 
designated The Royal Armoured Corps, to have 


precedence in the Army immediately before the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery.” 

The new Corps was to comprise the 18 cavalry 
regiments that had been mechanized, the eight 
mechanized yeomanry regiments that since Novem- 
ber 1938 were being expanded from RTC armoured 
car companies to battalions, an old cavalry militia 
regiment that had recently been revived, and the 
Regular and Territorial battalions of the Royal Tank 
Corps. All the units of the former Royal Tank 
Corps, now re-named the Royal Tank Regiment, 
were to retain a corporate existence in the new 
Royal Armoured Corps by becoming battalions 
(later re-named "regiments") of the Royal Tank 
Regiment: for example, 3rd RTR, or 3rd Royal 
Tanks. 

The 18 mechanized cavalry regiments were all 
those named earlier in “the 1922 list”, except The Life 
Guards, Royal Horse Guards, Ist The Royal Dra- 
goons, and The Royal Scots Greys. The old cavalry 
militia regiment was the North Irish Horse which had 
been disbanded after the First World War and was 
re-raised in 1938 as an Armoured Car Regiment 
(Supplementary Reserve). When the second-line 
regiments of the eight mechanized yeomanry regi- 
ments were raised these too were part of the Royal 
Armoured Corps. So too was the Inns of Court 
Regiment which as well as becoming an RAC 
officer-producing unit like the Westminster Dragoons, 
also, like the W.D’s, formed a fighting regiment. The 
Inns of Court was an armoured car regiment. 

At the end of 1940 and beginning of 1941 the RAC 
was expanded by the raising of six new cavalry regi- 
ments from cadres supplied by regular cavalry 
regiments. This procedure was adopted instead of the 
alternative of “unscrambling” some of the amalga- 
mated regiments at the cavalry's own choice. The six 
regiments were: 

22nd Dragoons, formed in December 1940 from 
the 4th/7th Royal Dragoons Guards and the 5th 
Royal Inniskilling Dragoon Guards; 

23rd Hussars, formed in December 1940 from the 
10th Royal Hussars and the 15th/19th The King's 
Royal Hussars; 

24th Lancers, formed in December 1940 from the 
9th Queen's Royal Lancers and the 17th/21st Lancers. 

(These three were all formed in England as ar- 
moured regiments, the designation adopted since 
earlier in the year for units in armoured brigades.) 

25th Dragoons, formed in February 1941 at 
Sialkot, India, from the 3rd Carabiniers; 

26th Hussars, formed in February 1941 at Meerut, 
India, from the 14th/20th King's Hussars; 

27th Lancers, formed in December 1940 in England 
as an armoured car regiment from the 12th Lancers; 
originally it was to be formed in Northern Ireland and 
called the 2nd North Irish Horse. 

In November 1940 one of the remaining horsed 
cavalry regiments, the Royal Dragoons, was converted 
to armour and became part of the RAC as an armoured 
car regiment. Át the same time the Composite Regi- 
ment of the Household Cavalry (the Life Guards and 
the Blues), which had gone to Palestine in February 
1940 with the horsed 1st Cavalry Division, became the 
1st Household Cavalry Motor Battalion; later it was 
equipped with armoured cars and became the Ist 
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Division. (Imperial War Museum) 
Household Cavalry Regiment. In September 1941 the 
2nd Household Cavalry Motor Battalion, previously 
the Training Regiment, became an armoured car 
regiment in England and was designated the 2nd 
Household Cavalry Regiment. 

The rest of the Ist Cavalry Division were the eight 
horsed yeomanry regiments mentioned earlier. The 
division served in Palestine where the Royals and 
the Greys with their horses were already stationed. 
After only a few months it was announced that all 
or part of the division would lose its horses and be 
converted to other arms, but it was another year 
before the róles of the various regiments were 
finalized. The Sherwood Rangers, for example, first 
became coastal gunners, then motorized infantry, 
then coastal gunners again (with two batteries in 
Crete, three in Tobruk, and one in Benghazi), until 
they were allotted their permanent róle as an 
armoured regiment and became part of 8th Armoured 
Brigade in September 1941. The other armoured 
regiments in the brigade were the Staffordshire 
Yeomanry, who had also been part of the Ist Cavalry 
Division, and the Royal Scots Greys, who were the 
last cavalry regiment to be mechanized. 

The other horsed yeomanry regiments which were 
converted to armour and became part of the RAC 
as well as the Sherwood Rangers and the Stafford- 
shire Yeomanry were the Royal Wiltshire Yeamanry 
and the Warwickshire Yeomanry.* 

In November 1941 and again in July 1942 the Royal 
Armoured Corps was expanded by the conversion of 
infantry battalions to armour. These were designated 


*Six years later another of the ex-Ist Cavalry Division yeo- 
manry regiments was transferred to the RAC. The North 
Somerset Yeomanry which served from 1943 in the Royal 
as 14 Air Formation Signals was converted 
in 1947 to a Divisional Armoured Reconnaissance Regiment 
in the RAC. In 1956 it was amalgamated with the 44th 
RTR and in 1965 the 44th was re-designated the Bristol 
Yeomanry, Bristol being the headquarters city of the 6th 
Bn. the Gloucestershire Regiment, from which the 44th had. 
been originally converted in 1938. 
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as numbered regiments of the RAC. For example, 
the Sth Bn. The King’s Own became 107 Regiment 
RAC, the 9th Bn. of the Sherwood Foresters 
became 112 Regiment RAC, the 7th Bn. of the 
Suffolks became 142 Regiment RAC, the 8th Bn. 
of the Essex Regiment became 153 Regiment RAC, 
ahd the 13th Bn. of the Sherwood Foresters became 
163 Regiment RAC. Altogether, some 30 battalions 
were converted to become RAC regiments, though 
not all of them served for the rest of the war. Some 
were disbanded owing to casualties and the survivors 
reinforced other regiments; others reverted to 
infantry after a change of policy. The Royal Armoured 
Corps was at its maximum in the latter part of 1942 
when it had 104 fighting regiments, 11 training regi- 
ments at Catterick, Bovington, Tidworth, Perham 
Down, Farnborough, Warminster, and Barnard 
Castle; an OCTU at Sandhurst; and Armoured 
Fighting Vehicle Schools at Bovington and Lulworth 
which had been vastly expanded from their pre-war 
size. 

When the Royal Armoured Corps was formed 
a special badge for it was produced, consisting of the 
letters RAC surrounded by a wreath and surmounted 
by a crown. It was an unattractive badge, little worn. 
Even had it been more attractive it would still have 
been spurned. All units of the new Corps were 
allowed to keep their old designations, badges and 
distinctions. The RTR continued to wear the RTC 
badge, the cavalry regiments kept theirs. There was 
in fact nothing to show that they belonged to the 
same Corps—which was exactly what both wanted! 


Camouflaged cruisers of the 9th Lancers in France, June 1940. 
Two A13s and an A9. The 9th Lancers were in 2nd Armoured 
Brigade, Ist Armoured Division. (Imperial War Museum) 


AIO (Cruiser Mark T) of Regimental H.Q., the 9th Queen's 
Royal Lancers, in France during the fighting, May 1940. In the 
turret is the Commanding Officer ( Lieut-Colonel C. H. M. Peto), 
standing on the rear the Adjutant (Captain K. J. Price). 

(Imperial War Museum) 


n his short history of The Royal Armoured Corps 
sritten in 1942 Captain J. R. W. Murland of “The 
Skins" did not try to skate over the antagonism. 
"There are a few, a very few, pages in the history of. 
the Royal Armoured Corps which do not make good 
reading, and which the new tradition must wipe out. 
The trouble dates from the formation of the Royal 
Armoured Corps. . .. The very idea of such a union 
of armoured units was loathed by everyone concerned, 
and this gave rise to considerable ill-feeling in the 
rly days. The cavalry, robbed of their horses, had. 
little love of things mechanical, which were ferra 
incognita to them. The Royal Tank Corps, who had 
borne the burden in the lean years, were rewarded (as 
they saw it) by being reduced from a Corps to a 
Regiment, and, in addition, they had little in common 
with the cavalrymen. Both sought to retain their 
regimental identities with little or no thought for the 
Royal Armoured Corps as such, with the inevitable 
result that in the first two years the establishment of 
any Royal Armoured Corps spirit and tradition was 
seriously rctardcd."* 

To aid in the retention of identity there was con- 
ceived to be a difference in function, stemming from 
the élan of the cavalry and the infantry-supporting 
origin of the Tank Corps. To the cavalry belonged— 
or at least wishful thinking would have had it so— 
the armoured cars, light tanks and cruisers of the 


*Methuen 1943, p. 93. 


AL3 Mark If, Cruiser Mark IV, hors de combat in France, May 
1940. (Imperial War Museum) 


Light Tank Mark VIC, 1940. Distinguishing features are 
absence of cupola and long barrel of 15-mm Besa. Mark VICs 
formed a large proportion of the tanks in the Ist Armoured 
Division in France. These particular vehicles belong to 30th 
R.T.R., 23rd Armoured Brigade, 8th Armoured Division. The 
brigade was re-equipped with Valentines before it first went into 
action at the First Battle of Alamein in July 1942. 

(Imperial War Museum) 


It was nor only in Britain thas there was a shortage of equipment 
at the beginning of the Second World War. Canada bought these 
old M1917 6-tonners at scrap value from the U.S.A. to provide 
vehicies for training. A main-load is seen arriving at Camp 
Borden, Canada. in August 1940. (Canadian Official) 


reconnoitring and exploiting rôles, while the RTR 
had the slow-moving “I” tanks for the deliberate 
attack with infantry. In terms of formations this pro- 
duced the idea, certainly among impressionable young 
officers and officer cadets, that there was something 
grander about an armoured division and that it was 
the special province of the cavalry. The reason for 
this illusion is not difficult to discern in the antag- 
onisms of the inter-war years. For illusion, of course, 
it was. Furthermore, the experience of war brought 
the rôles of the cruiser and “J” tank ever closer, 
together until eventually the distinction was seen to 
be artificial, and in 1944 Field-Marshal Montgomery 
asked for a capital or "universal" tank to replace the 
infantry and cruiser tanks. 

During the war another RAC badge was pro- 
duced. This has a mailed fist as the central design 
surrounded by a double “pincer movement". Even 
this, much more attractive as it was than the earlier 
badge, was not much worn until the infantry battal- 
ions were converted into numbered RAC regiments. 
Regimental lovalties remained paramount and thosc 
whose task it was to try to mould a Corps spirit 
found it all but impossible to overcome the primary 
allegiance to the individual regiment. 


THE 1st MOBILE DIVISION, 1937 


British rearmament began in a limited way in 1935. 
In 1937 a White Paper on Defence was published with 
a five-year plan for rearmament on a much larger 
scale. But the armour experts were not satisfied. Only 
two more army tank battalions were to be created— 
a quite inadequate gesture against the Germans who 
had just formed their fourth armoured division. 
Liddell Hart was asked by the Minister of Defence to 
prepare a paper suggesting how the army might be 
reorganized. It was completed by mid-June and was 
the starting point for the programme of army reform 
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When the ist Canadian Army Tank Brigade arrived in the U.K, in 1941 it was equipped with Matildas (Infantry Tanks Mark IL). 


initiated by the new Secretary of State for War, 
Leslie Hore-Belisha. As far as armour was concerned 
Liddel Hart suggested that two armoured mobile 
divisions could be created at home and a third in 
Egypt. The army in India should also be able to form 
one armoured mobile division. Two armoured mobile 
divisions could also be organized from Territorial 
units. 

In November Liddell Hart was asked to write 
another paper for the Cabinet. By this time he had 
been appointed personal adviser to the War Minister, 
an appointment from which he resigned in July 1938 
"jn order to be free to apply the spur of public 
criticism.” His November paper on “The Rôle of the 
Army" was approved by the Cabinet as the basis for 
reorganization. Not surprisingly, armoured mobile 
troops were seen as the predominant need. Overseas 
there should be an armoured division on the frontiers 
of Italian East Africa, as well as one in the Western 
Desert of Egypt and one in India. At home the field 
force instead of having five infantry divisions and one 
armoured mobile division should have two infantry 
divisions and a minimum of three mobile divisions. 
There would therefore, in total, be three armoured 
mobile divisions overseas, three in the field force at 
home, and two organized from the Territorial Army, 
these latter initially on a training scale of equipment 
only. 

In introducing the Army Estimates in March 1938 
the Secretary of State for War announced that the 
army would be reorganized in divisions of two types: 
one, “a motorized division based on the light machine- 
gun"; the other, *a mechanized armoured division 
based on the tank.” Although he did not say so, the 
number of these armoured divisions was still being 
argued about. At that time there was only one. 

In 1937 it was at last decided to form the Mobile 
Division as from October 1. There was a prolonged 
argument between the Army chiefs and the new 
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(Canadian Official) 


Secretary of State for War as to who should command 
it. The War Minister was insistent that it should be an 
RTC officer, on the principle that as tanks were the 
striking power of the division the divisional com- 
mander should be someone with tank experience. The 
CIGS wanted a cavalryman—and those who sup- 
ported him backed their argument with the proposal 
that the Tank Brigade should be left out of the Mobile 
Division and that its tank force should consist 
solely of two brigades of cavalry light tank regiments. 
In the event, as a compromise, an artilleryman was 
appointed, Major-General (later Field-Marshal Vis- 
count) Alan Brooke. When Brooke was promoted the 
following summer the command of the division went 
to Major-General Roger Evans, ex-Royal Horse 
Guards and a former commanding officer of The Skins. 

The 1st Mobile Division, with headquarters at 
Andover, consisted originally of the 1st (at Aldershot) 
and 2nd (at Tidworth) Light Armoured Brigades, the 
Ist Tank Brigade, together with divisional artillery, 
engineers, and signals, In theory it had 620 armoured 
fighting vehicles, but seven-eighths of these, even if 
they had all existed and some had not had to be 
simulated by trucks pretending to be tanks, were 
primarily reconnaissance machines. Only the Tank 
Brigade had heavier tanks and these were the obso- 
lete Mediums. First deliveries of the new cruiser 
tanks, A13 and A9, were not made until December 
1938 and January 1939 respectively. By that time the 
Mobile Division had been re-named the 1st Armoured 
Division, and its organization was about to be 
changed. The Secretary of State announced early in 
1939 that two armoured divisions of handier pattern 
were to be created. 


THE 1st ARMOURED DIVISION, 1938 


The new organization for the [st Armoured Division 
was a Light Armoured Brigade of three regiments 


in the turret. Only 39 of this type were built and were Known 
either as Cruiser Mark IA CS or AIO. Mark IA CS—the 
A indicating 1wo Besas, one co-axially in the turret, the other in 
the hull front next to the driver's position. A10 Mark I, of which 
only 13 were built, had a Vickers MG coaxially in the turret. 
(Imperial War Museum) 


equipped with light tanks and cruisers, a Heavy 
Armoured Brigade of three regiments equipped with 
cruiser tanks only, and a Support Group consisting 
of a motorized rifle battalion, a motorized artillery 
regiment, and an engineer company. In point of fact, 
there were so few cruisers available that the distinc- 
tion between a light and heavy armoured brigade was 
only on paper. 


THE MOBILE DIVISION, EGYPT, 1938 
Although little was done about forming an armoured 
division in India, the Munich crisis in September 1938 
spurred the decision to improvise a Mobile Division 
in Egypt. Called originally the Matruh Mobile 
Force, it was more impressive than the “Immobile 
Farce” of 1935-6. It was even more impressive 
during the coming war when under the numbered 
title which it took in the spring of 1940 the “Mobile 
Division, Egypt" won immortal fame as the 7th 
Armoured Division. 


A few Light Tanks Mark VIB were acquired from Britain by the 
Canadian Armoured Corps for training crews at Camp Borden. 
(Canadian Official) 


Commanded and trained by Major-General Hobart, 
the Matruh Mobile Force was composed originally 
of a cavalry brigade, a tank group, and a pivot group. 
The cavalry brigade, re-christened the Light Armoured 
Brigade in 1939 and then the 7th Light Armoured 
Brigade in 1940, consisted of the 7th Hussars with 
two squadrons of light tanks (a mixture of Mk. IIIs, 
VIAs, and VIBs, without any -5 ammunition for the 
VIAs and VIBs), the 8th Hussars with 15-cwt. Fords 
with Vickers-Berthier light machine-guns on impro- 
vised mountings, and the 11th Hussars with their 
Rolls-Royce and Morris armoured cars. Squadrons 
now had five troops each of one Morris carrying 
the troop leader with his wireless, and two Rolls- 
Royces, There were also Morrises at regimental and 
squadron headquarters. 

The tank group, which became the Heavy Armoured 
Brigade and then the 4th Armoured Brigade, con- 
sisted of the Ist Bn. RTC complete to establishment 
with Mark VIBs, and the 6th Bn. RTC still having 


only two companies which were equipped with old 
Mediums and light tanks. The pivot group, later 
called the Support Group, had the 3rd Regiment, 
Royal Horse Artillery, equipped with 3-7-in. moun- 
tain howitzers towed by “dragons”. No. 5 Company, 
RASC, and ihe 2nd/3rd Field Ambulance com- 
pleted the Force. Later the Ist Bn. King's Royal 
Rifle Corps arrived from Burma and after reorgani- 
zation joined the pivot group as a motor battalion. By 
the outbreak of war the 3rd RHA had a mixture 
of 25-pdrs. and 37-mm. anti-tank guns, and “F” 
Battery, RHA, with 25-pdrs. had also been added 
to the pivot group. The first cruisers (A9s) were issued 
in October 1939. 

In May 1940 after the brigades had been re- 
organized with one "heavy" and one "light" regi- 
ment in each, the cruiser state of the division was: 
4th Armd. Bde. HQ—4, 7th Hussars—7 (out of 16 
tanks), 6th RTR—23 (out of 36); 7th Armd. Bde. 
HQ—nil, 8th Hussars—nil, Ist RTR—23, of which 
eight were lacking 2-pdrs. 


REORGANIZATION AND EXPANSION, 
1939/40 

Another result of Munich was that the reorganization 
and re-equipping of the Territorial Army was speeded 
up. But only one of the thirteen divisions proposed for 
its field force was to be armoured. When Hitler 
marched into Czechoslovakia in March 1939 the 
doubling of the Territorial field force was one of 
Britain's reactions. Added to the Regular Army's 
new model field force of four infantry and two 
armoured divisions that was being prepared, this 
meant a target of 28 infantry and four armoured 
divisions. The problem now was that there were 
neither the intructors nor the equipment available for 
bringing these divisions up to an active service scale. 
Indeed it meant that the existing field force, which 
included the Ist Armoured Division and the three 
army tank battalions, was deprived of some of the 
equipment needed to make it ready for war. The 
situation was exacerbated with the introduction of 
conscription in July—the trickle of new equipment had. 
to be spread out even more widely, so that everybody 
had a little and nobody had enough. 

The reorganization of Ist Armoured Division had 
reduced it to two armoured brigades, the Ist and 
2nd, and a support group. The Tank Brigade, re- 
named the 3rd Armoured Brigade, left the division. 
Then in January 1940 when the Ist Armoured Divi- 
sion was still in England, the Ist Light Armourcd 
Brigade, still consisting of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, the 3rd Hussars, and the 4th Hussars, came 
under command of the 2nd Armoured Division, and 
its place in the Ist Armoured Div. was taken by the 
3rd Armoured Brigade, consisting of the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 5th RTR. It was also decided that both 
armoured brigades (the 2nd and 3rd) of the Ist 
Armoured Division would be equipped with cruisers 
to the extent that production allowed. There were 
changes too in the Support Group. A second motor 
battalion was added as well as an anti-tank/anti- 
aircraft regiment, But, as the 9th Lancers’ regimental 
history records, “after the production of cruiser tanks 
it was decided that armour no longer needed artillery 
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support and so the 2nd Royal Horse Artillery left 
the Division." 

The raising and training (so far as equipment 
allowed) of new armoured units and formations was 
also going on. In 1939 the 20th Mechanized Cavalry 
Brigade (later renamed the 20th Armoured Brigade), 
the 2Ist Army Tank Brigade, and the 22nd (Yeomanry) 
Armoured Brigade all began to be formed from Terri- 
torial Army units. But at this period they were form- 
ations in name only. Some of the units hardly existed 
and there was no equipment, not even training equip- 
ment, for them. Even trained units were without 
equipment. At the outbreak of the war on September 
3, 1939, the 17th/2Ist Lancers, just back from India, 
were unarmed except for their rifles and revolvers and 
they were without transport. When they did manage to 
collect some training equipment in the next few weeks 
it consisted of four old Mediums armed with 3-pdrs., 
a few wireless sets, a handful of 15-cwts., one 2-pdr. 
without a mounting, and one Besa; later a Rypa 
(Roll, Yaw, Pitch apparatus) was added. Although 
they were designated a Heavy Armoured Regiment, 
and then in May 1940 an Armoured Regiment, there 
was no equipment to implement these organizations. 


MOTOR MACHINE-GUN BRIGADES, 1940 


At the end of May, when the German panzer divisions 
were over-running France, the 17th/21st Lancers were 
designated a Divisional Cavalry Regiment but with a 
special allotment of weapons and vehicles for a Motor 
Machine-Gun Regiment, which consisted of head- 
quarters and three machine-gun squadrons carried in 
Austin “utilities”. Together with the 16th/Sth Lancers 
and 2nd Lothians and Border Horse, the 17th/2Ist 
formed the Ist Motor Machine-Gun Brigade, part of 
12 Corps which had the task of defending south-east 
England. Two other motor machine-gun brigades 
were formed from the Divisional Cavalry Regiments 
that escaped through Dunkirk. These were equipped 
with a variety of hastily constructed armoured vehicles 
improvised on ordinary car chassis. The 14-h.p. 
Standard Beaverette was one type, the Humberette, 
with an open top armoured body on a Humber Snipe 
chassis, was another. Both were armed with a Bren 
gun and/or a Boys anti-tank rifle dismountable for 
ground action, and both were developed in later 
Marks. Their official name was light reconnaissance 
cars. 


BRITISH ARMOUR IN FRANCE 


While the Ist Armoured Div. was being reorganized 
and the 2nd was in embryonic form, both still in 
England, other British armoured units were in France. 
These were the Mechanized Divisional Cavalry regi- 
ments, an armoured car regiment, and one army 
tank battalion, all of which had gone to France in 
September 1939. 

Thearmy tank battalion was the 4th RTR. In 1939 
it was grouped in the Ist Army Tank Brigade with the 
7th and 8th RTR. But the 7th RTR and Brigade 
HQ did not go to France until the first week of May 
1940, and the 8th RTR was left behind in England. 
The 4th RTR was equipped with 50 Mark I infantry 


ight Tanks in Western Desert, 1940. A Mark VIB in the fore- 
ground, a Mark VI or VIA beside it. Mark VI lights formed the 
bulk of British tank strength in the Western Desert in 1940 and 
hore the brunt of many actions. (RAC Tank Museum) 


A column of Alis moving up in the desert. These tanks still 
ormed half the strength of 7th Armoured Brigade, 7th Armoured 
Division, in the offensive to relieve Tobruk in November 1941. 
They made a gallant departure from the battlefield at Sidi 
Rezegh. (Imperial War Museum) 


w of a Scout Carrier showing the rear compartment on the 
t instead of on ihe left as with the Bren Carrier. These 
carriers of the Gloucestershire Regiment are on an anti-invasion 


exercise in the south of England, July 1940. 
(Imperial War Museum) 


tanks, organized in three companies, each of five 
sections of three tanks, with one Mark I and one light 
tank at company HQ and two of each at BHQ. When 
the 7th RTR arrived in France it had 27 Mark I and 
23 Mark II infantry tanks, and seven light tanks. It 
was these two units that gave the apparently invincible 
panzer divisions a nasty shock at Arras on May 21 and 
saved the BEF from being cut off from its escape- 
port at Dunkirk. 

The Mechanized Divisional Cavalry regiments were 
the 4th/7th Dragoon Guards, the 5th D.Gs (the Skins), 
the 13th/18th Hussars, the 15th/19th Hussars, the Ist 
Lothians and Border Horse, the Ist Fife and Forfar 
Yeomanry, and the East Riding Yeomanry. The war 
establishment of fighting vehicles of each of these 
regiments was 28 light tanks and 44 armoured scout 
carriers. Together with the armoured car regiment, 
which was the 12th Lancers in their Morrises, the 
Mechanized Divisional Cavalry regiments were 
responsible for reconnaissance. In April 1940 they 
were grouped in two “armoured reconnaissance 
brigades” of three regiments each with the Lothians 
in GHQ reserve, After their return from Dunkirk they 
formed the 2nd and 3rd Motor Machine-Gun Brigades. 

One other unit with an armoured element was also 
in France before the German attack. This started under 
the name of the “Hopkinson Mission" and was later 
known as Phantom. Its job was to discover information 
about forward troops and pass it to Advanced Air 
Striking Force HQ and to GHQ, BEF. Initially it 
consisted of a Headquarters Detachment; a “Phantom 
Squadron" of two armoured car troops, each of three 
Guy armoured cars, and a motor-cycle troop; and an 
Intelligence Section of six officers and six intelligence 


“Dutchman” in British army service, This was one of the tanks 
built by Vickers for the Netherlands army and taken over on 
completion in 1939. Behind it is a Valentine, Infantry Tank Mark 
m. (Imperial War Museum) 


Standard Beaverette Mark 3, 1940, was one of the improvised 
armoured vehicles on an ordinary car chassis, in this case a 14 h.p. 
The Beaverette Marks 1 and 2 were open-iopped. the Mark 3 had 
a low turret with hinged lid. There was also a Mark 4 with a high 
open top turret. (RAC Tank Museum) 


NCOs on motor-cycles. The armoured car and motor- 
cycle troops reported by wireless the information they 
obtained from reconnaissance and liaison, the 
Intelligence Section reported in person the information 
they obtained from liaison. From these small begin- 
nings in France and Belgium in 1940, Phantom, which 
in 1941 was given the title of GHQ Liaison Regiment, 
developed into a unit of 150 officers and 1,500 other 
ranks which served in the Middle East, Tunisia, Italy, 
North-West Europe, and with the SAS. The present 
writer served with it from 1943 to 1945. 

The Ist Armoured Division did not go to France 
until 1940. After a winter spent partly on anti-invasion 
duties in East Anglia and partly in training in the 
Poole-New Forest area it had been told that it would 
complete its training at the Tank Training Area at 
Pacy-sur-Eux in Normandy, moving there from 
England in May. It was still a travesty of an armoured 
division as far as equipment was concerned. When the 
Queen's Bays of 2nd Armoured Brigade went to 
Linney Head for battle practice in April there were 
still no guns for the Mark VIC light tanks. Each tank 
should have had a 7:92-mm. and a 15-mm. Besa, but 
“a sheet of three-ply wood covered the place where the 
gun-mountings would fit into the turret . . . When 
orders came on May 3 to be ready to go overseas 
within the next 12 days, no one had seen the Besa guns, 
except one or two NCO instructors, who had done à 
short course on the 7:92-mm. only." * 

A number of A9, A10 and A13 cruisers now began 
to be issued to the regiments as they came off the 
production lines, in accordance with the decision 
that both armoured brigades of the division should be 
equipped with cruisers instead of one with cruisers 
and one with light tanks. This change-over was far 
from being complete by the time the division started 
to cross to France on May 17. Out of 284 tanks in 
the six armoured units 134 were light tanks. The Bays, 
for example, had four A9s, three A10s, and 22 A13s, 
a total of 29 cruisers as against 21 Mark VIC light 
tanks. Furthermore "very little was known about the 
driving and maintenance of the three different types 
of cruiser tank, as they had only just been issued. 


*Major General W. R. Beddington, op. cit. p. 10. 


View of a “Dutchman” light tank showing its distinctive hexa- 
gonal turret. The “Dutchman” was mechanically similar to the 


Vickers Light Tank Mark IV. (Imperial War Museum) 


There were no spare parts or tools with them; these 
were to be made up on arrival overseas, as were the 
guns (Besa) for the light tanks, which arrived just 
before sailing to be put on board still nailed up in 
their packing cases."* Many of the cruisers lacked 
wireless sets, telescopes, and armour-piercing ammu- 
nition. As the 9th Lancers’ history records, “the 
picture of ‘Œ Squadron Leader driving down the 
Southampton road in his private car handing out 
machine-guns, belt boxes and telescopes to his tanks 
[as they moved to the embarkation port] was a grim 
reminder of our appalling lack of readiness."** 

By the time the Ist Armoured. Division began to 
cross the Channel the opportunity for further training 
with the new tanks and weapons was gone. On May 10 
—the day on which the division’s billeting parties set 
off for France—the German blitzkrieg, conceived by 
Guderian from the teachings of Liddell Hart and the 
other British armour enthusiasts, erupted on the 
Western Front. The Ist Armoured Division would 
have to move straight into action and do the best it 
could. 

Nor was it a complete division. Its field artillery 
support was gone, its two motor battalions had been 
removed to form part of a scratch brigade for a 
landing at Trondheim in Norway and when this wa 
abandoned were not returned to Ist Armoured Divi- 
sion but on May 23 were sent to hold Calais. Its 
Support Group in fact consisted only of the mixed 
anti-aircraft/anti-tank regiment, the anti-tank bat- 
teries with the new 2-pdr., but the ack-ack batteries 
with only Lewis guns as the 40-mm. Bofors did not 
arrive until later. It was also short of one of its 
armoured units for the 3rd RTR had been detached 
for the defence of Calais. “It was with this travesty of 
an armoured division,’ wrote its commander, 
Major-General Evans, “a formation with less than 
half its proper armoured strength, without any field 
guns or a proper complement of anti-tank and anti- 
aircraft guns, without bridging equipment, without 
infantry, without air support, without the bulk of its 
ancillary services, and with part of its headquarters in 
a three-ply wooden ‘armoured’ command vehicle— 
that I was ordered to force a crossing over a defended, 


* Major General W. R. Beddington, op. cit. p. 11. 
**op. cit. p. 3. 


unfordable river, and afterwards to advance some 
60 miles, through four real armoured divisions, to the 
help of the British Expeditionary Force.” 

As the panzer divisions swept on there was incred- 
ulity in England. Surely, people said, the Germans 
were just advancing into a trap; our tanks would 
counter-attack and destroy them. Some of the German 
High Command felt the same, But had they seen the 
state of “A” Squadron of the 9th Lancers, for 
example, even before it went into battle and suffered 
casualties, the armchair strategists in England would 
have been less confident. There were only enough 
tanks to mount two of the four troops in the squad- 
ron. The second-in-command's close support A9 had 
no ammunition whatsoever for its 3-7-in. howitzer, 
There was, it is truc, plenty of ammo for the Vickers 
but the gun had to be aimed by a telescopic sight and 
not only was there no such sight but there was not 
even a hole pierced in the front of the turret into which 
it could be fitted. So this theoretically powerful tank 
set out to stop the panzers with a rifle as its only 
effective weapon. The only weapons available in 
Second-Lieutenant Close’s Mark VIC with its sheet 
of three-ply wood in the turret front was his revolver 
and rifle. 


The remnants of the Ist Armoured Division were 
evacuated from Brest, St. Nazaire and Cherbourg on 
June 16, 17 and 18, by which time the French had 
asked for an armistice. Ill-equipped and ill-supported, 
the armoured units had fought almost without cease 
for nearly four weeks. 


Shortage of tanks was even more acute after the losses in France. 
Everything possible was put to operational use for the defence of 
Britain, including these Vickers Mediums Mark H** seen here 
witha Matilda in July 1940. The unit is the 48th Royal Tanks of 
lst Army Tank Brigade. (Imperial War Museum) 


Christmas dinner, 1940, in the desert. 8th Hussars eat an 
improvised pudding of army biscuits, prunes, and. marmalade 
against an A10 Mark 1A (Cruiser Mark HA). 

(Imperial War Museum) 


At the outbreak of the Second World War in September 1939 only two Matildas (Infantry Tank Mark II) were in service. Before 


production ceased in August 1943 nearly 


000 had been built at the Vulcan Foundry, Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire. In this picture a 


squad at the 56th Training Regiment, R.A.C., is receiving instruction on a Matilda under the eye of Corporal Whalley, one of the 


author's staff when he was Assistant Chief Instructor there. 


“Tanks for Russia"—1: Canada built 1,420 Valentines (In- 

Santry Tank Mark IH) of which 1,390, including this consign- 

‘ment, were shipped to Russia under Lend-Lease arrangements. 
(Canadian Official) 
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(Imperial War Museum) 


THE NEW ARMOURED DIVISIONS 


After the baleful experience in France the organiza- 
tion of the British armoured division was changed in 
the autumn of 1940. An armoured car regiment was 
added, to carry out medium and close reconnaissance. 
There were still two armoured brigades but each now 
had a motor battalion as well as its three armoured 
regiments. The support group too was altered. As 
well as a Royal Horse Artillery regiment there was a 
full anti-tank regiment and a full light anti-aircraft 
regiment instead of one combined anti-tank and AA 
regiment. The two motor battalions having been 
removed to the armoured brigades, they were re- 
placed by one lorried infantry battalion. Divisional 
troops, as well as the armoured car regiment, included 
two field squadrons of Royal Engineers and one field 
park squadron. 

The total divisional strength was 13,669 (626 
officers and 13,043 other ranks), plus 1,067 first 
reinforcements. Its fighting vehicles totalled 340 
tanks, 58 armoured cars, 145 scout cars, 109 carriers, 
and nine armoured O.Ps. Other vehicles, excluding 
motor-cycles, totalled 3,002, and there were 918 
motor-cycles. Grand total of vehicles—4,581. 

The headquarters of each armoured brigade had 
ten tanks and nine scout cars. Each armoured regi- 
ment had 52 tanks and ten scout cars, and the motor 
battalion had 44 carriers. One of the field squadrons 
R.E. included six armoured vehicles scissor bridges, 
and the field park squadron had four armoured 


demolition vehicles. Divisional signals included nine 
armoured command vehicles. 

When this organization was introduced there were 
three armoured divisions in existence: the Ist, being 
re-formed in England with the 2nd Armoured 
Brigade and the 22nd Armoured Brigade (which 
replaced the 3rd Armoured Brigade in September); 
the ill-fated 2nd, preparing to leave for the Middle 
East in November, with the Ist Light Armoured 
Brigade and the 3rd Armoured Brigade; and the 
7th, fighting in the Western Desert against the 
Italians, with the 4th Armoured Brigade and the 
7th Armoured Brigade. 

Seven more armoured divisions were planned. The 
first of these to come into existence was the 6th 
Armoured Division which was formed in September 
1940 with the 20th and 26th Armoured Brigades 
whose armoured regiments were the 16th/Sth and 
I7th/21st Lancers and yeomanry regiments. Then 
came the 8th, formed in November, with the 23rd and 


nphant! A Light Tank Mark V1 of 3rd The King's 

s with a captured Italian flag after the battle of Beda 

Fomm, February i941, The 3rd Hussars at this time were in 4th 
Armoured Brigade, 7th Armoured Division. 

(Imperial War Museum) 


“Tanks for Russia’ — 
October 1941 as a poster with the heading “Tanks for R. 


24th Armoured Brigades, all six of whose armoured 
regiments were Territorial units of the RTR. At the 
end of the year the 9th Armoured Division was 
formed with the 27th and 28th Armoured Brigades 
whose armoured regiments had all been Divisional 
Cavalry Regiments with the BEF and had then 
formed the 2nd and 3rd Motor Machine-Gun Bri- 
gades. In March 1941 the 11th Armoured Division 
was formed with the 29th and 30th Armoured 
Brigades from the newly-raised cavalry regiments and 
yeomanry regiments, The 10th Armoured Division 
was formed in the Middle East in August 1941 
basically by the conversion of the Ist Cavalry Divi- 
sion, its two armoured brigades being the 8th and 9th. 
The other two armoured divisions were created by 
converting infantry, the Guards Armoured Division 
being thus formed in June 1941, and the 42nd 
Armoured Division, formerly the 42nd Territorial 
Infantry Division, being officially converted to 
armour in August. The two Guards Armoured 
Brigades were the Sth and 6th; the 42nd’s were 
the 10th and lith, which subsequently became 


tank brigades. In September 1942 a further armoured 
division was formed. This was the 79th, which early in 
1943 had its róle changed and became an all-armoured 
formation equipped with a variety of specialized 
armoured vehicles. 


Valentines of the 8th Royal Tanks, Ist. Ar 
before the storming of Bardia, January 1942. 
(Imperial War Museum) 


y Tank Brigade, 


This photograph of Covenanters of “A” Squadron, 15th! 19th The King's Royal Hussars originally appeared in 
ussia’’ ! At this p. 


riod of the war the 15th] 19th were in 28th Armoured Brigade, 


Sth Armoured Division. In August 1944 the regiment joined the 11th Armoured Division in Normandy as its armoured reconnaissance 
regiment in place of the 2nd Northamptonshire Yeomanry. Covenanter (Cruiser Mark V) was A13 Mark III. (Imperial Wat Museum) 


To begin with, many of these armoured divisions 
were hideously far short of the organization laid 
down. Some of the armoured regiments were that in 
name only. For example, at Christmas 1940 the 
I7th/21st Lancers in 26th Armoured Brigade were 
only one third equipped with a mixture of Valentines 
and Matildas. Not until March 1941 was the regiment 
fully equipped. By comparison, the 5th Royal Innis- 
killing Dragoons Guards at that date had only one 
squadron more or less fully armoured and the equip- 
ment of that squadron was: headquarters with one 
Crusader Mark I (Cruiser Mk. VI), one Light Tank 
Mk. VI, two Light Tanks Mk. VIB, one Light Tank 
Mk. IV; two troops each with three Covenanters 
(Cruiser Mk. V); one troop with four Humberettes; 
and one troop with one Light Tank Mk. VIB and 
two “Dutchmen”. These “Dutchmen” were 40 light 
tanks which had been built by Vickers for the Nether- 
lands army but were taken over on completion in 1939 
by the British army. Mechanically they were similar to 
the Vickers Light Tank Mark IV but they had a 
simpler hull shape and a distinctive hexagonal turret. 

The organization of an armoured division was 
changed again in the spring of 1942—this time more 


The 13th{ 18th Royal Hus: 
April 1942. The 13th!18th served as a Mechanized Di 
Brigade in the new 9th Armoured Di 

beach in Normandy on June 6th, 1944 with the 


the 24th Lancers in 8th Armoured Brigade. The vehicle on the right of the picture (sa Loyd Carrier. 


irs (Queen Mary's Own) being inspected by their Colonel-in-Chic 

ional Cavalry Regiment in France in 1939-40, then became part of 27th Armoured 

nt with the brigade to 79th Armoured Division and spearheaded the landings on Swor 
DD tanks. In July 27th Armoured Brigade was broken up and the 13th{18ih replaced 


fundamentally. One armoured brigade was replaced by 
a motorized infantry brigade, the support group was 
removed, and the artillery was increased by an 
additional field regiment. 


THE ARMY TANK BRIGADES 


As well as the number of armoured divisions being 
more than trebled, there was a comparable increase in 
the number of army tank brigades. The Ist and 21st 
had been formed in 1939 and the Ist had seen service 
in France. To these were subsequently added the 
25th, the 31st (later re-designated the 31st Armoured 
Brigade), the 32nd (which was the new designation of 
the 3rd Armoured Brigade from October 1941), the 
33rd (later re-designated the 33rd Armoured Brigade, 
the 34th, the 35th, the 36th, the 10th and the 11th 
(which had previously been armoured brigades). 

When the second armoured brigade was removed 
from the armoured division the junior brigade from 
the Guards Armoured Division became the 6th 
Guards Tank Brigade. Other displaced armoured 
brigades were either broken up, or served in an 
independent róle, or in another armoured division, or 
became tank brigades. 


H.M. Queen Mary, near Mariborough in 


(Imperial War Museum) 


The tank which equipped the new Army Tank Brigades—the Churchill, Infantry Tank Mark 1V, on which work began in July 1940, 


(Imperial War Museum) 


d 
26th Armoured Brigade, 6th Armoured Division, lined up at Lakenheath, Suffolk, 
September 194]. The occasion was H.M. King George VI's inspection of the whole division which contributed to the halving of the 


E Aa L 
Valentines of A Squadron, 17th|21st Lanc 


tank strength of an armoured division in 1942. 


(Imperial War Museum) 


British Armoured Units and 
Armoured Formations (1940-1946) 


by Duncan Crow 


IN September 1941 the 6th Armoured Division was 
inspected by H.M. King George VI at Lakenheath in 
Suffolk. For this inspection the whole division less 
details was on parade. As the establishment of an 
armoured division at that time was 14,736 officers and 
men (including 1,067 first reinforcements) and 4,581 
vehicles (including 561 fighting vehicles of which 340 
were tanks and 58 were armoured cars) it was an 
impressive sight. 

It was also an alarming one. This was the first time 
that an armoured division had been drawn up com- 
plete at the same time and in the same place. While 
the problems of movement control and supply had 
seemed formidable enough on paper they became 
unnerving in practice—and this was without inter- 
ference from the enemy! According to the divisional 
commander, Major-General (later General Sir John) 
Crocker, it was the practical presentation of what two 
armoured brigades in a single armoured division 
meant in terms of mechanical transport for supply 
that caused the amount of armour in an armoured 
division to be halved the following year. 

The organization of an armoured division from the 
autumn of 1940 until the spring of 1942 was two 
armoured brigades, each of three armoured regiments 


PB2C 


and an infantry motor battalion, a support group of 
three artillery regiments and an infantry battalion, and 
divisional troops including an armoured car regiment 
and three squadrons of engineers. 

By 1942, in the words of the Commander of the 
Royal Armoured Corps, Lieutenant-General Sir G. Le 
Q. Martel, "quite clearly the ‘all-armoured’ idea was 
dead.” Not only was there the Lakenheath inspection 
to make this point, but British experience in the 
Western Desert and German experience in Russia had 
shown the need for a change in organization to match 
the change in tactical thinking. Instead of having 
lateral organization with two armoured brigades side 
by side under one command and two infantry brigade 
groups of the supporting infantry division side by side 
behind the armour under another, experience had 
shown that there must be the closest co-operation 
between the armoured and the infantry brigades and 
that therefore there must be organization in depth 
with the leading armoured brigade and the supporting 
infantry brigade group under the same divisional 
command. Instead of having two divisions advancing 
one behind the other they would advance side by side, 
each of them in depth. 

To give effect to this the organization of the 
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Scout car and tanks of 3rd Armoured Brigade, Ist Armoured 
Division, in France, June 1940. The absence of support brackets 
for a folding roof identifies the scout car as a Mark 1 which had 
a sliding rooj. (Imperial War Museum) 


armoured division was changed in 1942. One 
armoured brigade was removed and replaced by an 
infantry brigade, while the support group lost its name 
as well as its infantry battalion and received instead a 
second 25-pdr. regiment, making four artillery regi- 
ments in all. Thus the organization was: one armoured 
brigade of three armoured regiments and an infantry 
motor battalion; one motorized infantry brigade; and 
two field, one anti-tank, and one anti-aircraft artillery 
regiments, The armoured car regiment remained, as 
well as the other divisional troops—engineers, signals, 
supply, transport, and medical. 

In April 1943 it was announced that a new type of 
unit would be introduced. The armoured car regiment 
was not considered to be able to carry out adequately 
the functions of both medium and close reconnais- 
sance for the armoured division. The need for a unit 
which could fight for its information and which could, 
if necessary, be used to protect the advance or with- 
drawal of the division without having to be stiffened 


Desert Rats in Burma. Sergeant M. H. Brown, B Squadron, 
7th. Hussars, now of 7th Armoured Brigade, and his crew on 
their Stuart M3 Light tank in Burma, March 1942, Sergeant 
Brown is still wearing his distinctive headgear of cap comforter 
The 7th Armoured Brigade was newly equipped with Stuarts 
before it left the Middle East in January 1942. The Stuart had a 
crew of four — the fifth man in the picture is a R.E.M.E. fitter. 

(The Seventh and Three Enemies) 
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Original Desert Rats. Sergeant M. H. Brown, B Squadron, 
7th Queen's Own Hussars, 4th Armoured Brigade, 7th Armoured 
ision, keeping a look-out on his Mark VIA Light tank while 
his crew are busy with personal maintenance near Fort Capuzzo, 
June 1940. The 7th Hussars were pari of the force that captured 
Capuzzo on June 14th, three days after war began against Haly. 
(The Seventh and Three Enemies) 


by other arms, particularly tanks, was considered 
essential. To meet this need each armoured division 
was to have an armoured reconnaissance regiment. 
The armoured car regiment was removed and was to 
carry out medium reconnaissance as corps troops— 
one armoured car regiment per corps. 

The first establishment for an armoured recce 
regiment was: RHQ (4 cruiser tanks, 8 AA tanks, 1 
Universal carrier), HQ squadron (SHQ, recce troop of 
12 scout cars, inter-communication troop of 7 scout 
cars, and administration troop with one personnel 
carrier), and three squadrons each of SHQ (G 
cruisers, 1 close support cruiser, 1 recovery tank, and 
1 slave battery carrier), three tank troops (each of 2 
cruisers and 1 close support cruiser), and three carrier 
troops (each of 4 Universal carriers, one with 3-in. 
mortar). The strength was 698 (39 officers and 659 
other ranks). 

Later this changed and the armoured recce regiment 
had roughly the same establishment as an armoured 
regiment though it was usually equipped with a 
different tank. The AFV establishment of the 15th/ 
19th The Kings Royal Hussars, for example, when 
they took over as the armoured recce regiment of the 
11th Armoured Division in August 1944 was: three 
sabre squadrons each with 19 tanks divided into four 
troops of three Cromwells and one Challenger, and 
SHQ of three Cromwells of which two carried a 
95-mm. howitzer in place of the normal 75-mm. gun. 
RHQ consisted of four Cromwells, and the Recce 
Squadron had three patrols equipped with Humber 
and Daimler scout-cars, and two HQ cars. Squadron 
leaders and various other officers also had scout cars. 
The armoured regiments of 11th Armoured Division 
at this period, like the armoured regiments of all 
Allied armoured divisions except the 7th British (The 
Desert Rats) which had Cromwells, were equipped 
with Shermans. But despite the differences of equip- 
ment the armoured recce regiment on the battlefield 
came to be used as a fourth armoured regiment. 

The other major alteration in the armoured division 


B Squadron, The Royal Dragoons, in thew Marmon-Herrington Mark H armoured cars, taking part in ihe victory parade at Aleppo 


after the 


when it was formed in the Middle East in 1941 mainly from regiments of ihe Ist Cavalry Division. 


after 1942 was that one of the two field artillery regi- 
mentsand half theanti-tank regiment were re-equipped 
with self-propelled guns. 

Thus by 1944 the organization was: 

Div. HQ 
Armoured recce regiment (666 officers and men, 
61 medium tanks, 11 light tanks) 
Armoured brigade (10 medium tanks at Brigade 
HQ) 
consisting of three armoured regiments (each 
666 officers and men, 61 medium tanks, 
11 light tanks) 
and an infantry motor battalion (819 officers 
and men) 
Lorried infantry brigade (2,944 officers and men) 
consisting of machine-gun company (12 
Vickers MGs) and three lorried infantry 
battalions. 
Divisional artillery 
consisting of 
a ficld regiment (24 towed 25-pdr. guns) 
a motorised regiment (24 SP 25-pdrs.) 
an anti-tank regiment (48 17-pdr. a/t guns) 
an anti-aircraft regiment (54 Bofors 40-mm. 
AA guns) 
Divisional engineers (1,000 officers and men) 
Signals regiment (728 officers and men) 
ransport, and Medical troops 
sional strength was 14,964 officers and 
Its fighting vehicles were 306 tanks (262 
mediums, 44 lights) plus scout cars, carriers, and 
armoured OPs. 

At the time of the King’s inspection in September 
1941, the 6th Armoured Division was one of ten 
armoured divisions in the British Army: the Ist, 2nd, 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, Guards, and 42nd. Of 
these, three (Ist, 2nd, 7th) had been in action, and one 
(the 2nd) had virtually ceased to exist. Three of the 
others (10th, Guards, and 42nd) had only just been 
formed. One more armoured division (the 79th) was 
formed in September 1942. 

As well as these there were other armoured forma- 
tions—the Army tank brigades, which were inde- 
pendent formations under direct Army command but 


men. 


ian campaign in which they fought, July 1941. The Royals were the armoured car regiment of the 10ih Armoured Di 


(Major K. G. Balfour, M.C. 


were allocated to corps and divisional commanders 
for training and operations as required. At the 
maximum in 1942 there were 11 Army tank brigades: 
Ist, 10th, 11th, 21st, 25th, 31st, 32nd, 33rd, 34th, 35th, 
and 36th. As part of a policy which the RAC Com- 
mander, Lieutenant-General Martel, described as 
“the absorption of the armoured forces into the rest 


‘of the army,” five of these Army tank brigades in 


mid-1942 each replaced the third infantry brigade of 
an infantry division so that in these new model 
"mixed" divisions the infantry would have their own 
integrated tank support. To bring their title into line 
with their purpose the word "Army" was dropped 
and henceforward all the brigades were called simply 
tank brigades, as opposed to armoured brigades in the 
armoured divisions: 

2\st Tank Brigade joined 4th Division 

25th Tank Brigade joined 43rd Division 

3ist Tank Brigade joined 53rd Division 

33rd Tank Brigade joined 3rd Division 

34th Tank Brigade joined Ist Division. 

In practice the idea of the “mixed” division, made 
by replacing one infantry brigade by one tank brigade, 
did not turn out to be very successful; there was an 
insufficient reserve of infantry in the division, In 1943 


Near miss for a Marmon-Herrington armoured car of C Squad- 

King's Dragoon Guards, during the break-out from 
vember, 1941. The K.D.G,s were the Ind Armoured 
Division's armoured car regiment and were part of the force in 
Tobruk during the eight months’ siege. 


(History of The King’s Dragoon Guards) 


Sidi Rezegh, November 1941. 


the “mixed” division was therefore abolished, though 
the róle of the tank brigade remained as close support 
of infantry. Their tank, with a few exceptions, was the 
Churchill. 

But although the scaling down of the infantry 
component in the infantry division to create new 
model divisions was not a success and led to their 
abandonment, the exigencies of the campaign in Italy 
in the latter part of 1944 brought about their revival in 
fact if not in name. The nature of the fighting in the 
close, mountainous terrain revealed a shortage of 
infantry in the armoured divisions. Each of these was 
therefore given a second infantry brigade, created 
from the armoured brigade's motor battalion and 
from divisional troops. Thus these new “mixed” 
divisions, though they continued to be described as 
armoured divisions, had arrived at the old formula in 
the reverse direction: by the scaling up of the infantry 
component in the armoured division. This did not 
happen in the armoured divisions in the North-West 
Europe campaign. 

Only one division continued as a “mixed” division 
Crusader of RHQ, 9th Queen's Royal Lan 
Brigade, Ist Armoured Division, in the Desert. The 1st was one 
of five British armoured divisions that fought in the Desert. The 
2nd Armoured Brigade's armoured regiments (The Queen's Bays, 
the 9th Lancers, and the 10th Hussars} remained unchanged 


from 1938 until after the war had ended in 1945. 
(Imperial War Museum) 


2nd Armoured 


after the end of 1943 and that was the 2nd New 
Zealand which had converted one of its infantry 
brigades to armour. It retained its “mixed” character 
throughout its part in the Italian campaign. When the 
other armoured divisions (the 5th Canadian, the 6th 
British, and the 6th South African) increased their 
infantry strength by creating a second infantry 
brigade, the 2nd New Zealand increased its infantry 
to three brigades while still retaining its armoured 
brigade. 

The total number of armoured brigades and tank 
brigades in the British Army at the maximum, in 
1942-43, was 29. 


THE ARMOURED DIVISIONS 

1st Armoured Division 

After fighting in France in May-June 1940 the Ist was 
re-formed with the 2nd and 22nd Armoured Brigades 
and the 12th Lancers as its armoured car regiment. In 
1941 it went to Egypt, 22 Armd Bde (2nd Royal 
Gloucestershire Hussars, 3rd and 4th County of 
London Yeomanry) arriving first and coming under 


Universal carrier with Bren gun in action south of El Alamein, 
August 1942, after Rommel had been brought to a halt only 
Sixty miles from Alexandria (imperial Wer Museum) 


4 column of British tanks moving up at night to the Second Batile of Alamein, October 1942. 


command of 7th Armoured Division when it reached 
the Desert in October. By the time of Gazala and 
Knightsbridge (May-June 1942) the Ist Armoured 
Division had both its armoured brigades under com- 
mand again, but the 22nd went to 10th Armoured 
Division for Alam Halfa (August 31-September 7, 
1942) and to the 7th Armoured Division for second 
Alamein (October 1942) remaining with that division 
for the remainder of the war. The Ist Armoured 
Division, with 2 Armd Bde, fought through the rest of 
the North African campaign and, in May 1944, still 
with 2 Armd Bde and with the 4th Hussars as its 
armoured recce regiment, crossed to Italy, where it 
was broken up in September, the armoured brigade 
(still with the same three armoured regiments—the 
Bays, the 9th Lancers, the 10th Hussars—it had 
had since it was formed in 1938) becoming the 2nd 
Independent Armoured Brigade and fighting through- 
out the rest of the Italian campaign. The brigade's 
molor battalion was the Ist Rifle Brigade until 
October 1942 when it was replaced by the Yorkshire 
Dragoons. The division's infantry in Italy was the 
18th Infantry Brigade. 


2nd Armoured Division 

In January 1940, the Ist Light Armoured Brigade 
came under the division’s command, and in September 
the 3rd Armoured Brigade which had fought with the 
Ist Armoured Division in France, The armoured 
regiments of 1 Armd Bde were the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, the 3rd Hussars, and the 4th Hussars, In 
August 1940 the 3rd Hussars (which in April had been 
warned for the expedition to Narvik, although in the 
event only a detachment went) sailed for the Middle 
East where it joined 7 Armd Bde of 7th Armoured 
Division, its place in 1 Armd Bde being taken by 3rd 
Royal Tank Regiment from 3 Armd Bde. As 2nd RTR 
from 3 Armd Bde (and 7th RTR from the Ist Army 
Tank Brigade) had gone with the 3rd Hussars, this 
left 3 Armd Bde very weak. 

In November 1940 the 2nd Armoured Division, 
with its two armoured brigades, sailed for Egypt. On 
arrival at the end of the year the KDOs left 1 Armd 
Bde to be converted to an armoured car regiment, 
which they remained for the rest of the war, serving in 
North Africa, Italy and Greece. 

In March the rest of 1 Armd Bde was part of the 
British force sent to Greece, where it suffered heavily 


(imperial War Museum) 


The 2nd Armoured Division, without part of its 
support group which had gone to Greece and with 
only 3 Armd Bde which was a seratch formation (only 
Sth RTR remained of its original units), was over- 
whelmed in Rommel's first advance in March-April 
1941 and ceased to exist as a formation, What was 
left of it was besieged in Tobruk. The 3rd Armd Bde 
had been given the 3rd Hussars and the 6th Royal 
Tanks, the latter equipped with Italian M.13 tanks 
captured at Beda Fomm. In Tobruk it also had the 
KDGs, the division’s armoured car regiment, under 
command. In October the 3rd Hussars were with- 
drawn and the brigade was re-named the 32nd Army 


Valentines of 23rd Armoured Brigade (401k RTR and 50th RTR) 
at the Gabes Gap in southern Tunisia after it had been forced, 
April 1943. 


vrai j m 
Universat carrier wiih Vickers medium machine-gun in action in 
Tunisia, March 1943. (Imperial War Museum) 


Tank Brigade, consisting of Ist RTR, 4th RTR, and 
D Squadron of 7th RTR. (See also Ist Armoured 
Brigade below.) 


6th Armoured Division 

Formed with the 20th and 26th Armoured Brigades 
and the Ist Derbyshire Yeomanry as its armoured 
car regiment, When one armoured brigade was 
removed the 26th remained with the division while 
the 20th was subsequently broken up and its units 
went to other armoured formations. The 6th Armoured 
Division fought in Tunisia and then in Italy, joining 
the campaign at Cassino and fighting through to 
Austria. The armoured regiments of 26 Armd Bde 
were the 16/5th Lancers, the 17/21st Lancers, and the 
2nd Lothians and Border Ho: Its motor battalion 
was the 10th Rifle Brigade. (See also 20th Armoured 
Brigade below.) 

The Ist Derbyshire Yeomanry remained with the 
division as its armoured recce regiment. 

The division’s infantry brigade initially was the 38th 
Irish. After Bou Arada in the Tunisian campaign the 
1st Guards Brigade (3rd Grenadiers, 2nd Coldstreams, 
3rd Welsh) replaced the 38th. In Italy in May 1944 the 
second infantry brigade was the 6lst—a Green Jackets 
brigade of 2nd, 7th, and 10th Rifle Brigade. 

After the end of the war the division was re- 
numbered the Ist Armoured Division and adopted the 


Churchill 11 of C Squadron, 31st RTR, 25th Tank Brigade, with First Army in Tunisia, 
is v was 2/st Tank Brigade, part of 4th Division. 


Division. The third armoured formation in First Ari 


Churchills prepare for action near the Sbiba-Sbeitla road, 
Tunisia, February 21, 1943. These are tanks of 142nd (Suffolk) 
Regiment, R.A.C., 25th Tank Brigade, and were the first 
Churchills in action since the Canadian raid on Dieppe, apart 
from a irio used as command tanks in the Western Desert about 


the time of Alamein. (Imperial War Museum) 


former Ist Armoured Division’s formation sign of the 
White Rhino. 


7th Armoured Division 

Formed in 1938 as the Mobile Division, Egypt, it was 
re-named 7th Armoured Division in April 1940, with 
the 4th and 7th Armoured Brigades, and the 11th 
Hussars as its armoured ca: giment. The division 
fought through the North African campaign from the 
first shot on June 11, 1940 to the last on May 12, 1943. 
It landed at Salerno, Italy, in September 1943, and 
three months later returned to England. It landed in 
Normandy on D--1, June 7, 1944, and fought right 
through to the Baltic. By this time both its original 
armoured brigades had long ceased to be under its 
command, though the 11th Hussars remained with it 
to the end. 

The 4th Armoured Brigade, after fighting in North 
Africa mostly under command of 7th Armoured 
Division, became an independent armoured brigade 
in 13 Corps for the conquest of Sicily, then landed at 
Taranto and-fought on the Adriatic flank from 
October to December 1943 when it returned to 
England in preparation for the invasion of North- 
West Europe, It landed in Normandy on June 9 and 
fought throughout the campaign. Its armoured regi- 
ments in Europe were, initially, the Royal Scots Greys, 
the 3rd (after July 1944, the 3rd/4th) County of 


n the left is a carrier of 6th Armoured 
(Imperial War Museum) 


London Yeomanry, and the 44th RTR. Its motor 
battalion was the 2nd KRRC. In March 1945 the 
Staffordshire Yeomanry joined the brigade for the 
Rhine crossing. (See also 4th Armoured Brigade 
below.) 

The 7th Armoured Brigade was withdrawn from the 
Desert after it had been almost wiped out at Sidi 
Rezegh (November 1941). In January 1942, consisting 
of the 7th Hussars, 2nd RTR, 414 Battery (Essex 
Yeomanry) RHA, and A Battery 95th Anü-Tank 
Regt, RA, it sailed for Malaya, was diverted to 
Burma after the fall of Singapore, took part in the 
retreat through Burma, was moved to Iraq, Syria, and 
Palestine, was trained for Italian conditions in the 
mountains of Lebanon under command of 10th 
Armoured Division. The brigade went to Italy in May 
1944, fought through to the end of the campaign, and 
then joined the Army of Occupation in Austria. (See 
also 7th Armoured Brigade below.) 


The 7th Armoured Division's armoured brigade 
from second Alamein onwards was the 22nd, originally 
in Ist Armoured Division. The 22nd’s armoured regi- 
ments from September 1942 to July 1944 were the 4th 
County of London Yeomanry, the Ist RTR, and the 
Sth RTR. Its motor battalion was the Ist Rifle 
Brigade which had been the motor battalion of the 
2nd Armoured Brigade. In July 1944 casualties in 
Normandy were such that the 4th CLY was withdrawn 
from the brigade to amalgamate with the 3rd CLY in 
4 Armd Bde and its place was taken by the Sth Royal 
Inniskilling Dragoon Guards which had been part of 
28 Armd Bde now broken up (see 9th Armoured 
Division), 

In December 1943 when it returned home from 
Italy the 7th Armoured Division was joined by one of 
its original regiments, the 8th Hussars, which returned 
from the Middle East to become its armoured recce 
regiment. 

The division’s infantry component in 1942 until 
September was the 7th Motor Brigade (4th RHA, 9th 
KRRC, 2nd and 9th Rifle Brigade). Thereafter, until 
November 1944, it was the 131st (Queen's) Brigade 
(1st/5th, Ist/6th, and Ist/7th Queens Royal Regiment). 
In November, because of the reinforcement situation 
131st Brigade became Ist/5th Queens, 2nd Devons, 
9th Durham Light Infantry. 


The Ith Hussars, armoured car regiment of the 7th Armoured 
Division, on its way from Eighth Army to join First Army when 
the division, together with the 4th Indian Division, the 20lst 
Guards Brigade, and some medium artillery, was transferred 
from one Army to the other for the last days of the North 
‘African campaign. (The Eleventh at War) 


Shermans of the Royal Scots Greys, at that time in 23rd Armourea 
Brigade, in action near Vesuvius, Italy, at the end of September 
1943. The Greys returned to the U.K. and took part in the 
North-West Europe campaign in 4th Armoured Brigade. —. 
(Imperial War Museum) 


8th Armoured Division 

Formed with the 23rd and 24th Armoured Brigades 
and the 2nd Derbyshire Yeomanry as its armoured car 
regiment, it went to Egypt in 1942, but despite its 
divisional sign—a green traffic light with GO—it never 
went into action as a formation. The 23rd Armoured 
Brigade was thrown straight into battle at first Alamein 
(July 1942) under command of Ist Armoured Division, 
and at Alam Halfa it came under command of 10th 
Armoured Division while the 24th was still kept in 
reserve. Before second Alamein the division was 
broken up, the 23rd being used in an infantry support 
rôle and the 24th being placed under command of 10th 
Armoured Division. After the battle the 24th, which 
suffered heavy losses, was itself broken up to provide 
reinforcements for other units. (See ako 24th 
Armoured Brigade and Dummy Tank Formations 
below.) 


Humber armoured cars of C Squadron HQ, The Royal Dragoons, 
at Cerignola, Italy, 1943. The Royals returned 10 the U.K. to 
become the armoured car regiment of 12 Corps in February 1944. 

(Major K. G. Balfour, M.C.) 
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Churchill IV of 25th Tank Brigade at Cassino, Italy, May 1944. 
The brigade supported the Ist. Canadian Infraniy’ Division in 
1 Canadian Corps’ piercing of the Hitler Line. In honour of this 
co-operation the brigade was invited by the Canadians to 
incorporate a maple leaf in its formation sien. 21st Tank Bris 
also fought in Taty, though no longer as a brigade of 4th Division. 

(Imperal War Museum) 


The 23rd Armoured Brigade advanced from 
Alamein to Tunisia, took part in the Sicilian cam- 
paign as an independent armoured brigade in 30 
Corps, landed at Salerno under command of 7th 
Armoured Division, and after fighting in Italy until 
mid-May 1944 was relieved by 7 Armd Bde and went 
first to Egypt, then to Palestine, then to Egypt again, 
and then to Greece in October 1944. (See also 23rd 
Armoured Brigade below.) 


B Squadron, 2Ist Lancers, 61h Armoured Division, 
to attack at May 1944. The Squadron Lead. 
Buxton, in the nearest Sherman, is giving out orders over ti 

(imperial War Museum) 


9th Armoured Division 
Formed with the 27th and 28th Armoured Brigades 
and the Inns of Court Regiment as its armoured car 
regiment. It never went into action as a division, 
indeed it never left England as a division, and for long 
had a draft-finding rôle. Its armoured recce regiment 
was the Ist Royal Gloucestershire Hussars (originally 
in 20 Armd Bde). 

In June 1942 the 7th Infantry Brigade (2nd South 


The Anzio beach-head, January 1944. Carriers of 1st Division and, in the background, Shermans of 46th RTR, the armoured support 
of the division. The assault was carried out on January 22 by 6th U.S. Corps of Fifth U.S. Army, the force consisting of Ist British 
Division (with 46th RTR). 3rd U.S. Division, 45th U.S. Division, and elements of 1st US. Armoured Division. 


(Imperial War Museum) 
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Ar Orford, Suffolk, where part of the 79th Armoured Division's 
training for the Normandy assault was carried out, exact repro- 
ductions of the German coastal defences were built. Brigadier 
(larer Major-General) N. W. Duncan, commander of 30th 
Armoured Brigade, points out to General Sir Bernard ilaer 
Field- Marshall Viscount) Montgomery, C-iu- Army Grow, 
features of the assault plan on a model during the C-in-C's 
visit to Orford. (Major-General N. W. Duncan) 


Wales Borderers, 2nd/6th Surreys, and 6th Royal 
Sussex) came into the division and in September 27 
Armd Bde left to become part of the new 79th 
Armoured Division, 

The 9th Armoured Division was disbanded in May 
1944 and 28 Armd Bde, after being for a short time 
under command of 21 Army Group and then in 79th 
Armoured Division until the end of July, was broken 
up, its armoured regiments going as follows: the 
15th/19th Hussars to the lith Armoured Division as 
its armoured recce regiment in place of the 2nd 
Northants Yeomanry (originally in 20 Armd Bde) 
which was withdrawn because of casualties; the Sth 
Dragoon Guards to 22 Armd Bde (see 7th Armoured 
Division); the Ist Fife and Forfar Yeomanry to be 
equipped with Crocodiles and to join 31 Armd Bde 
(see 31 Tank Bde below) in 79th Armoured Division. 
Its motor battalion was the 8th KRRC. 

The armoured regiments of 27 Armd Bde were the 
4th/7th Dragoon Guards, the 13th/18th Hussars, and 
the East Riding Yeomanry, until January 1944 when 
the 4th/7th went to 8 Armd Bde (see 10th Armoured 
Division) and were replaced by the Staffordshire 
Yeomanry from that brigade. This was in accordance 
with General Montgomery’s policy of leavening 
“novices” with battle-experienced troops; the Stafford- 
shire Yeomanry had seen much fighting in the Middle 
East. Its motor battalion was the 2nd Queen Victoria's 
Rifles. 

The 27th Armoured Brigade equipped with DD 
tanks was part of the assault wave on D-Day in 
Normandy. At the end of July it was broken up 
because of casualties, the 13th/18th going to 8 Armd 
Bde, the East Riding Yeomany to 33 Armd Bde (see 
33 Tank Bde below), and the Staffordshire Yeomanry 
returning to England for further specialized training 
in DD tanks before taking part in the operations to 
clear the Scheldt estuary and then joining 4 Armd Bde 
for the Rhine crossing. 


pc 


The we of DD tanks meant that, for the first time, infantry in the 
assault could count on immediate armour support, when they 
landed in Normandy on June 6, 1944, But many DD tanks did 
not survive to support the infantry inland: like this disabled DD 
Sherman of the 13th'18&th Royal. Hussars, 27th Armoured 
Brigade. (Imperial War Museum) 


10th Armoured Division 

Converted from the Ist Cavalry Division in Palestine 
in August 1941, two of its three cavalry brigades being 
re-designated the 8th and 9th Armoured Brigades, 
with the Royals as its armoured car regiment, The 
10th Armoured Division came into the Desert after 
the first battle of Alamein in July 1942 and fought at 
Alam Halfa and second Alamein. But in neither battle 
did it have both its original armoured brigades under 
command. In order to make good battle losses after 
the Gazala operations both 8 and 9 Armd Bdes had 
to hand over their tanks to other armoured brigades 
and by the time of Alam Halfa only 8 Armd Bde had 
been re-equipped. For second Alamein the 10th had 
8 and 24 Armd Bdes, while 9 Armd Bde (3rd H 5 
Royal Wiltshire Yeomanry, and Warwickshire 
Yeomanry) was under command of 2nd New Zealand 
Division and had the wmenviable task of getting 
through the enemy anti-tank gun screen in the dark, 


A shoot by the 75-mm Battery of The King's Dragoon Guards in 
Haly. Each armoured car regiment had a section of iwo self- 
propelled 75s per squairon - they were frequently grouped 
together iuto a battery 

(History of The King’s Dragoon Guards) 
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o 
Cromwell of the 8th King's Royal Irish Hu 
units landed on D + 1 (June 7) at Arromanches. 


The brigade was caught in front of the guns as dawn 
broke and was virtually wiped out. But it forced the 
all-important gap. 

After Alamein the 10th Armoured Division went to 
the Levant wherc 9 Armd Bde was re-formed and 
subsequently took part in the Italian campaign as an 
independent armoured brigade. 8 Armd Bde stayed in 
the Desert and took part in the next four months" 
fighting to Enfidaville, Tunisia, its armoured regi- 
ments being the 3rd RTR, the Nottinghamshire 
Sherwood Rangers Yeomanry, and the Staffordshire 
Yeomany. It then returned to England where 3rd 
RTR went to 29 Armd Bde of 11th Armoured Division 
and were replaced by the 24th Lancers from that 
brigade, while the Staffordshire Yeomanry went to 
27 Armd Bde and the 4th/7th Dragoon Guards joined 
8 Armd Bde in their place. 8 Armd Bde equipped with 
DD tanks landed in Normandy on D-Day in support 
of the 50th Division. At the end of July, because of the 
impossibility of bringing all the armoured regiments 
in the British Liberation Army up to strength after the 
casualties they had suffered, the 24th Lancers to their 
dismay and chagrin were disbanded and the 13th/18th 
Hussars came into the brigade in their place. The order 
for disbandment almost caused a mutiny in reverse, 
the survivors of the regiment threatening, with gunner 
support, to launch their own attack against the enemy 
rather than obey it. The 12th KRRC was the 
brigade’s motor battalion. (See also 9th Armoured 
Brigade below.) 

The Royals, too, stayed in the Desert and fought 
through to Tunisia; then, after serving in Sicily and 
Italy, they returned to the U.K. to become the 
armoured car regiment of 12 Corps in the North-West 
Europe campaign. 

The 10th Armoured Division was disbanded in 
1944. 


11th Armoured Division 

Formed in March 1941 with the 29th and 30th 
Armoured Brigades and the 27th Lancers as its 
armoured car regiment. When the armoured divisions 
were re-grouped in 1942 the llth retained the 29th 
Armoured Brigade, while 30 Armd Bde went to the 
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ars, the armoured recce regiment of the 7th Armoured Division. The 
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ion's armoured 
imperial War Museum) 


42nd Armoured Division replacing its 10th and 11th 
Armoured Brigades (converted from infantry) which 
became (Army) tank brigades. The 27th Lancers, 
having left the division, subsequently served in Italy, 
and the 2nd Northamptonshire Yeomanry (from the 
broken-up 20 Armd Bde) was the 11th’s armoured 
recce regiment until it was withdrawn because of 
casualties in Normandy in August 1944 and replaced 
by the 15th/19th Hussars from 28 Armd Bde (see 9th 
Armoured Division). 

The 11th Armoured Division fought in the North- 
West Europe campaign, landing in Normandy on 
June 17, 1944, and reaching Lubeck and the Baltic Sea 
(the first British troops in history to do so) on May 2, 
1945. The armoured regiments of 29 Armd Bde were, 
from formation until early 1944, the 23rd Hussars, the 
24th Lancers, and the 2nd Fife and Forfar Yeomanry, 
with the 8th Rifle Brigade as its motor battalion. 
Early in 1944 the 24th Lancers changed brigades with 
the 3rd RTR (see 10th Armoured Division), which 
remained in 29 Armd Bde until the end of the war. 

The infantry brigade of the 11th Armoured Divi- 
sion was the 159th Grd Monmouthshires, 4th King’s 
Shropshire Light Infantry, and Ist Herefords). 

The armoured regiments of 30 Armd Bde were the 
22nd Dragoons, the Ist Lothians and Border Horse, 
and the Westminster Dragoons, Its motor battalion 
was the 12th KRRC which later went to 8 Armd Bde. 
After the disbandment of 42nd Armoured Division in 
1943, 30 Armd Bde joined 79th Armoured Division 
and was equipped with Sherman Crabs for mine- 
sweeping. 


Guards Armoured Division 

Formed in June 1941 with the Sth and 6th Guards 
Armoured Brigades and the 2nd Household Cavalry 
Regiment as its armoured car regiment. The 5th 
Guards Armoured Brigade had the 2nd (Armoured) 
Battalion Grenadier Guards, Ist (Armoured) Battalion 
Coldstream Guards, and the 2nd (Armoured) Battal- 
ion Irish Guards, with the Ist (Motor) Battalion 
Grenadier Guards as its motor battalion, The 6th 
Guards Armoured (later Tank) Brigade had the 
4th (Armoured) Battalion Grenadier Guards, 3rd 


(Armoured) Battalion Scots Guards, and the 2nd 
(Armoured) Battalion Welsh Guards, with the 4th 
(Motor) Battalion Coldstream Guards as its motor 
battalion. 

When armoured divisions were reduced to one 
armoured brigade the 6th left the division in October 
1942 to become a tank brigade. When armoured recce 
regiments were added the 2nd (Armoured) Battalion 
Welsh Guards left 6th Guards Tank Brigade to fulfil 
this rôle for the division and the 4th (Motor) Battalion 
Coldstream Guards was converted to the third tank 
battalion in 6 Gds Tk Bde. The reason why the 4th 
Coldstreams did not become the armoured recce 
regiment was that they were not already trained in 
wireless whereas the 2nd Welsh Guards were. 

The Guards Armoured Division fought in North- 
West Europe arriving in Normandy at the end of June 
1944. Its infantry brigade was the 32nd Guards 
Brigade (5th Coldstreams, 3rd Irish, Ist Welsh). 
Among its many exploits was the famous liberation of 
Brussels on September 3, the fifth anniversary of the 
war, 

The 6th Guards Tank Brigade arrived in Normandy 
at the end of July 1944 and first went into action 
south of Caumont during the fighting for the break- 
out. 

The Guards Armoured Division was broken up at 
the end of the war. 


42nd Armoured Division 
Converted from the 42nd Infantry Division in August 
1941. The 42nd was a north country Territorial 
division which had distinguished itself at Dunkirk. On 
conversion its armoured brigades were numbered 10th 
and 11th. These subsequently left the division when 
re-grouping took place in 1942 and the 30th Armoured 
Brigade joined in their stead Gee 11th Armoured 
Division). The displaced brigades now became the 
10th and 11th (Army) Tank Brigades. Their regiments, 
all converted from infantry battalions were: 
10 Tank Bde— 
108th Regiment Royal Armoured Corps (for- 
merly 1/5th Lancashire Fusiliers) 


Shermans in action near Cheux during the Odon offensive, 
June 24-29, 1944, The armoured formation was the Lith Ar- 
moured Division which had 4th Armoured Brigade under its 
command as well as its own 29th Armoured Brigade. The right- 
hand Sherman is a Firefly. The 31st Tank Brigade was also 


engaged in the Odon offensive with the 8h Armoured Brigade on 
its right. 


(Imperial War Museum) 


$ p 
Personal maintenance in Normandy. Shermans of the 13th] I8th 
Royal Hussars and their crews, 


109th Regiment RAC (formerly 1/6th Lancashire 
Fusiliers) 
143rd Regiment RAC (formerly 9th Lancashire 
Fusiliers) 
11 Tank Bde— 
107th RAC (Sth The King’s Own Royal Regt) 
110th RAC (5th The Border Regt) 
111th RAC (Sth Manchester Regt) 
Both brigades were disbanded in December 1943. 
The armoured car regiment of the 42nd was also 
converted from infantry—from the 9th Battalion The 
Sherwood Foresters—and became 112th RAC. In 
March 1943 the 112th left to become the armoured 
car regiment of 12 Corps but was replaced by the 
Royal Dragoons in February 1944. The armoured 
recce regiment of the 42nd was the 161st Recce Regi- 
ment (formerly the 12th Battalion Green Howards). 
The 42nd Armoured Division was disbanded at the 
end of 1943, its 30 Armd Bde going to the 79th 
Armoured Division. 


79th Armoured Division 

Formed in September 1942 with the 27th Armoured 
Brigade (see 9th Armoured Division) and the 185th 
Infantry Brigade as a normal armoured division. In 
spring 1943 its ròle was changed. It was to become an 
all-armoured formation responsible for the evolution, 


Cromwells of 2nd Battalion Welsh Guards, the armoured recce 
regiment of the Guards Armoured Division, in Normandy, The 
division arrived in Normandy at the end of June. 

(Major L. F. Ellis) 


Cromwells of 7th Armoured Division forming up for Operation 
“Goodwood” July 18-20, 1944. For “Goodwood” 8 Corps 
became an entirely armoured corps, with the 7rh, Ith, and 
Guards Armoured Divisions attacking south-east from Caen. 
(imperial War Museum) 


development, training and operational control of the 
specialized armour needed for the assault across the 
Channel. 

The infantry brigade left the division; the 27th 
Armoured Brigade remained as the nucleus of the 
formation in its new róle, and was trained to operate 
the Sherman DD tanks when these became available. 
Ist Assault Brigade Royal Engineers (Sth, 6th, and 


Churchill of 31st Tank Brigade in Mattot, west of Caen. The 
brigade (7th RTR and 9th RTR), in support of 43rd Division, 
suffered heavy casualties on two occasions (July 10 and 22) in 
this village which was dominated by the Tiger-infested Hill 112. 
The Churchill, like other Allied tanks, was no match for the 
Tiger (Imperial War Museum) 


42nd Assault Regiments) joined the division to 
operate the Churchill AVREs (Armoured Vehicles 
Royal Engineers) which were to destroy the beach 
defences and fortifications. In November, 30 Armd 
Bde came from the disbanded 42nd Armoured 
Division and became the minesweeping brigade, 
equipped with Crabs (Shermans with flails). Also in 
the division was the 35th Tank Brigade equipped with 
CDL (Canal Defence Light) tanks carrying armoured 
searchlights. In April 1944, after it had been with the 
79th for a year, it was replaced by the Ist Tank 
Brigade, also CDL-equipped. Matildas were originally 
used for CDL conversions, then Grants; Ist Tank 
Brigade had Grant CDLs. 43rd RTR was the division's 
experimental unit which carried out trials on which 
the divisional equipment was based. 

The 27th Armoured Brigade left the division early in 
1944 to join the infantry formation (3rd British 
Infantry Division) which it was to support in the 
D-Day landings in Normandy. Other armoured units 
—British, Canadian, and  American—were also 
trained in DD work by the 79th Armoured Division, 

During the course of the campaign in North-West 
Europe other brigades and units came into the divi- 
sion. First came the I4Ist Regiment RAC (converted 
from the 7th Battalion The Buffs) which was the first 
regiment to be equipped with Crocodiles (flame- 
throwing Churchills). Although part of the 31st Tank 
Brigade it came under command of 30 Armd Bde in 
Normandy. In September 31 Tank Bde came into 
79th Armoured Division and was re-designated 3lst 
Armoured Brigade. Later in the year the brigade took 
over two armoured personnel carrier regiments (see 
31st Tank Brigade below). 

In January 1945 the 33rd Armoured Brigade joined 
the di on and was converted to Buffaloes in pre- 
paration for the Rhine crossing (see 33rd Tank 


The end in Normandy: C Squadron of the Royals, the armoured 
car regiment of 12 Corps, passing through the ruins of Falaise. 
(Major K. G. Balfour, M.C.) 


Brigade below). Buffaloes were initially manned in the 
di n by the 5th Armoured Regiment RE inclearing 
the west bank of the Scheldt in September 1944, and 
then by Ilth RTR, from Ist Tank Brigade, for the 
attack on Walcheren on November Ist. 

For the Rhine crossing 4th Armoured Brigade, with 
DD tanks and including the Staffordshire Yeomanry 
(see 7th Armoured Division), was under the division's 
command. 

The 79th Armoured Division was broken up at the 
end of the war. 


THE ARMOURED BRIGADES AND TANK 

BRIGADES 
Brief histories of many of the armoured brigades are 
included in the foregoing account of the armoured 
divisions, but in order to complete the picture some 
additional details are given in this section as well as 
Short accounts of all those other brigades not pre- 
viously listed. 


Ist (Army) Tank Brigade 

Two battalions of the brigade (4th and 7th RTR) 
fought in France in 1940. The third battalion (8th 
RTR) stayed in England. 4th and 7th RTR went to 
Egypt unbrigaded, the 7th arriving (with 2nd RTR 
and the 3rd Hussars—see 2nd Armoured Division) in 
September 1940, the 4th in February 1941. 

In April 1941 the brigade, now consisting of 8th, 
42nd, and 44th RTR, left the U.K. and arrived in 
Egypt on June 13. It took part in the Desert battles 
over the next year. By second Alamein, while the 8th 
RTR remained a gun tank regiment, 42nd and 44th 
RTR had Scorpion (mine-clearing) detachments, the 
first use of specialized armour in the war. Subse- 
quently the brigade, consisting of 11th and 42nd RTR, 
was equipped with CDL tanks and returned from the 
Middle East in April 1944 to sein 79th Armoured 
Division in that role, replacing 34th Tank Brigade 
which was similarly equipped. p RTR was trans- 
ferred from 35th Tank Brigade to complete the 
brigade. 

The 1st Tank Brigade was never used in the CDL 
rôle. 42nd RTR was disbanded and the rest of the 
brigade converted to other rôles. But early in 1945 a 
change of mind resulted in a call for CDL units to 
help in the Rhine crossing. One strong squadron of 
24 CDL tanks of 49th RTR was used—and again in 
the crossing of the Elbe. 43rd RTR, the 79th 
Armoured Division’s experimental unit, was con- 
verted to the CDL rôle in May 1945 to take part in the 
landing in Malaya planned for September. The opera- 
tion never took place because of the Japanese 
surrender in August. 


Ist Armoured Brigade 

See under 2nd Armoured Division. After Greece the 
brigade was re-formed with Ist and 6th RTR and was 
about to be sent to join 7th Armoured Division in the 
Desert when Rommel struck at Gazala in May 1942. 
In consequence the brigade was broken up on arrival 
at the front to reinforce battle-shrunk brigades and 
never fought again as a formation. 


2nd Armoured Brigade 
Sce under Ist Armoured Division. 


Cromwell nf' 22nd: Arimouted: Brleade greeted ‘by the newly 
liberated inhabitants of Gournay-en-Bray on the way ro Amiens, 
August 31, 1944. (imperial War Museum] 


3rd Armoured Brigade 
See under 2nd Armoured Division. 


4th Armoured Brigade 

See under 7th Armoured Division. During its North 

African service it was sometimes a Light Armoured 

Brigade. Its regiments there were: in November 1940 
7th Hussars, 2nd RTR (less one squadron), 6th 


RTR, one battery 3rd RHA, one squadron 3rd 
Hussars: in November 1941—8th Hussars, 3rd RTR, 
5th RTR, 2nd Scots Guards, 2nd RHA; in April 1942 


8th Hussars, 3rd RTR, Sth RTR, Ist KRRC, Ist 
RHA, October-November 1942—Royal Scots Greys, 
4th Hussars with one squadron of 8th Hussars, 2nd 
Derbyshire Yeomanry, Ist KRRC, 3rd RHA. 


The liberation of Brussels by the Guards Armoured Division, 
September 3-4. 194: (Imperial War Museum) 
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5th Guards Armoured Brigade 
See under Guards Armoured Division. 


6th Guards Armoured (later Tank) Brigade 
See under Guards Armoured Division. 


7th Armoured Brigade 

See under 7th Armoured Division. When it went to 
Italy in May 1944 the brigade consisted of 2nd and 
6th RTR, and the 7th Hussars, as it had done in the 
Desert campaign in 1941. In June the 7th Hussars were 
removed from the brigade and put under command of 
the 2nd Polish Corps, their place being taken by 8th 
RTR. In September they rejoined the brigade as a 
fourth regiment for a few weeks. 


8th Armoured Brigade 
See under 10th Armoured Division. 


9th Armoured Brigade 

See under 10th Armoured Division. The brigade went 
to Italy with its three “Alamein” regiments—3rd 
Hussars, Royal Wiltshire Yeomanry, and Warwick- 


(Imperial War Museum) 


shire Yeomanry. The two yeomanry regiments 
returned to the U.K. in October and November 1944, 
and the 7th Hussars joined the brigade from 7 Armd. 
Bde. Two squadrons of the 3rd Hussars and two 
squadrons of the 7th were equipped with DD tanks. 
In November the 4th Hussars came under command 
as a Kangaroo regiment. The brigade was also respon- 
sible for the command and training of three armoured 
car regiments when they were not allotted to other 
formations for operations; and it controlled the two 
Fantail (LVT) units, the 755th Tank Battalion (United 
States) and the RASC Fantail Regiment. 


10th Armoured (later Tank) Brigade 
See under 42nd Armoured Division, 


11th Armoured (later Tank) Brigade 
Sce under 42nd Armoured Division, 


20th Armoured Brigade 

See under 6th Armoured Division. Its regiments were 
Ist Royal Gloucestershire Hussars, and Ist and 2nd 
Northamptonshire Yeomanry. After the brigade was 


Sherman Crab Mark I of Ist Lothians and Border Horse coming ashore from a Landing Craft Tank during the assault landing on the 
west coast af Walcheren, November 1, 1944. Churchill AVRE with SBG (Small Box Girder) bridge can be seen still on board. The 
ision. (Imperial War Museum) 


landing was made by three Royal Marine Commandos and a detcchment of the 79th Armoured Division. 


broken up the Ist RGH became the armoured recce 
regiment of the 9th Armoured Division until the 
division was disbanded in May 1944, when it became 
a training regiment: the Ist Northants Yeomanry 
went to the 33rd Tank (later Armoured) Brigade, and 
the 2nd went to the 11th Armoured Division as its 
armoured recce regiment until it was withdrawn and 
amalgamated with its first line in August 1944. 


21st Tank Brigade 
Formed in 1939 as part of the Territorial Army, it 
fought in Tunisia and then in Italy. Its units were the 
I2th and 48th RTR, and the 145th RAC (converted 
from the 8th Battalion The Duke of Wellington's 
Regiment). In the "mixed" division re-organization it 
became part of 4th Infantry Division with which it 
went to Tunisia, landing there between March 23 and 
27, 1943, The other brigades in the division were the 
10th and 12th Infantry Brigades. 

In January 1945 the 145th RAC was disbanded and 
the North Irish Horse came into the brigade from 
25th Tank Brigade, 


It is incorrectly stated in a caption on p, 79 of 
Armoured Fighting Vehicles of the World Volume 2, 
that the 21st Tank Brigade was the first to take 
Churchills into action. The first unit to do this was in 
fact the Calgary Regiment of Ist Canadian Army 
Tank Brigade at Dieppe on August 19, 1942. Apart 
from three Churchill IIIs used in the Western Desert in 
7th (Motor) Brigade HQ at about that same time, the 
next Churchills in action were tanks of the 25th Tank 
Brigade in Tunisia in February 1943. The error about 
the 21st Tank Brigade also occurs on p. 254 of The 
Tanks Volume Two (The History of the RTR), where 
the 51st RTR is included in the brigade's order of 
battle instead of the 145th RAC. The 51st RTR was in 
25th Tank Brigade. 


22nd Armoured Brigade 
See under 1st and 7th Armoured Divisions. 


23rd Armoured Brigade 
See under 8th Armoured Division. Originally formed 
as the 23rd Army Tank Brigade it was re-designated 
in November 1940. Its units were 40th, 46th, and 50th 
RTR, and 11th KRRC. 
24th Armoured Brigade 
See under 8th Armoured Division. Originally formed 
as the 24th Army Tank Brigade it was re-designated 
in November 1940. Its units were the 4ist, 45th, and 
47th RTR. Although the brigade was broken up after 
second Alamein to provide reinforcements it did not 
disappear altogether—at any rate in essence! From 
1940 onwards a number of dummy armoured forma- 
tions and tank units were invented in orders of battle 
to deceive the enemy. 24th Armoured Brigade had a 
dummy existence in Cyrenaica in 1944, its dummy 
units at different times being 39th RTR, 62nd RTR, 
10lst RTR, 3rd Royal Gloucestershire Hussars, and 
4th Northants Yeomanry. 

Some other dummy formations are given in a later 
section. 


25th Tank (later Armoured Engincer) Brigade 
One of the first three Tank Brigades to be formed, 


Cromwell of B Squadron, 15th{19th The King's Royal Hussars, 


IIth Armoured Division, in the ruins of Udem, during Operation 
“Veritable”, February 28, 1945. (Imperial War Museum) 


apart from the Ist, the other two being the 2Ist and 
the 3lst. The brigade fought in Tunisia, arriving there 
in February 1943, and then in Italy. Its units were the 
51st RTR, the North Irish Horse, and the 142nd RAC 
(converted from the 7th Battalion The Suffolk 
Regiment). 

In January 1945 the 142nd RAC was disbanded and 
the North Irish Horse went to 21st Tank Brigade. The 
Sist RTR, with two squadrons converted to Crocodiles 
and one converted to Crabs, remained in the brigade, 
where it was joined by Ist Armoured Engineer Regt., 
RE. The brigade, re-designated 25th Armoured 
Engineer Brigade, was now equipped and trained on 
the pattern of the 79th Armoured Division for the 
assault across the Senio in April 1945. 

In the “mixed” division re-organization 25th Tank 
Brigade was allotted to 43rd Division, but the division 
did not go to Tunisia and the brigade fought there 
variously in support of Ist (with which it had also 
trained in England), 4th Indian, 46th, and 78th 
Divisions, and 19th French Corps. 


26th Armoured Brigade 
See under 6th Armoured Division. 


27th Armoured Brigade 
See under 9th and 79th Armoured Divisions. 


28th Armoured Brigade 
See under 9th Armoured Division. 


29th Armoured Brigade 
See under 11th Armoured Division. 


30th Armoured Brigade 
See under 11th and 79th Armoured Divisions. 


31st Tank (later Armoured) Brigade 

The 7th and 9th RTR of this brigade landed in 
Normandy on June 21, 1944. Its third unit, the 141st 
RAC (converted from the 7th Battalion The Buffs 
(Royal East Kent Regiment)), was the first in the 
army to be equipped with Crocodile flame-throwing 
tanks and was already in Normandy under command 
of the 30th Armoured Brigade. It remained under 
command while 31st Tank Brigade (7th and 9th RTR) 
took part in the Odon crossing and the fighting for the 
break-out towards Falaise. After the crossing of the 
Seine 7th and 9th RTR were transferred to 34th Tank 
Brigade and took part in the assault on Le Havre on 
September 10. 
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Lith RTR loading its, Buffaloes near Nijmegen at the start of 
Operation “Veritable” (February 1945), during which it waged 
a vemi-naval war in the flooded area on the left flank between the 
Rhine and the Nijmegen-Cleve road. 


(Major-General N. W. Duncan) 


Immediately after this 31st Tank Brigade, to which 
list RAC now reverted, came into 79th Armoured 
Division and was re-designated 31st Armoured 
Brigade. Early in October a second flame-throwing 
unit, the Ist Fife and Forfar Yeomanry (from the 
broken-up 28th Armoured Brigade) joined it. The 
49th Armoured Personnel Carrier Regiment (for- 
merly 49th RTR in 35th and then Ist Tank Brigades) 
and the Ist Canadian Armoured Carrier Regiment 
came into the brigade with their Kangaroo troop 
carriers at the end of 1944. In February 1945 the 7th 
RTR were converted to Crocodiles and returned to 
the brigade 

Originally the 31st Tank Brigade included the 9th 
and 10th RTR, but not the 7th. After the 7th was lost 
with 32nd Army Tank Brigade in Tobruk in June 
1942 the 10th was re-numbered to take its place and 
became the "new" 7th in 1943. The 31st Tank Brigade 
was allotted to 43rd Division in the 1942 “mixed” 
division re-organization. 


32nd Army Tank Brigade 

See under 2nd Armoured Division. Re-designated 
from the 3rd Armoured Brigade in October 1941, the 
brigade at the outset of the Gazala battle in May 1942 
consisted of the 4th and 7th RTR, with 42nd RTR 
(from Ist Army Tank Brigade) under command, Most 
of 8th RTR came under command later in the batile, 


In January 1945 the 25th Tank Brigade in Haly was converted 
10 the specialised armour role and re-designated 25th Armoured 
Engineer Brigade. The 31st RTR had one squadron of Sherman 
Crabs and iwo of Churchill. Crocodiles. A Crocodile of 51st 
RTR in Ital». (Imperial War Museum) 
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while 4th RTR from its arrival at the front came under 
command of 4th Armoured Brigade and then, later, of 
22nd Armoured Brigade. After the battle the 8th and 
nd RTR handed over what was left of their tanks, 
with some crews, and went back to the frontier to 
re-organize and re-equip, while 4th RTR, which had 
rejoined the brigade, and 7th RTR withdrew into 
Tobruk, where they were lost after fierce fighting 
when it surrendered on June 21, 1942. 


33rd Tank (later Armoured) Brigade 

Formed in 1941 as an army tank brigade and allotied 
to 3rd Division in 1942, the 33rd was re-designated as 
an independent armoured brigade in 1943 and landed 
in Normandy on June 14, 1944, Its units were 144th 
RAC (converted from 8th Battalion The East Lanca- 
shire Regiment), the 148th RAC (converted from 9th 
Battalion The Loyal Regiment (North Lancashire), 
and the Ist Northamptonshire Yeomanry (see under 
20th Armoured Brigade). After the break-out in 
August, the 148th RAC was disbanded because of 
shortage of reinforcements and was absorbed into 
144th RAC, which later became the re-born 4th RTR 
(see under 32nd Army Tank Brigade). As the third 
unit, the East Riding Yeomanry came into the 
brigade from the 27th Armoured Brigade which had 
just been broken up. The 33rd Armoured Brigade took 
part in the assault on Le Havre. 

In January 1945 the brigade came into the 79th 
Armoured Division for conversion to the Buffalo réle 
for the Rhine crossing. The 11th RTR, formerly of Ist 
Tank Brigade, which had been converted to Buffaloes 
in October 1944 for the attack on Walcheren, was 
incorporated in the brigade. The Buffaloes of 33rd 
Armoured Brigade led the Rhine attack, carrying the 
assault infantry across the river on the night of March 
23/24, 1945. 


34th Tank Brigade 

Formed in 1941 and allotted to Ist Division in the 
“mixed” division reorganization of 1942, it did not 
accompany that division to Tunisia. From July 1944 
the brigade fought in Normandy where its units were 
the 107th, the 147th, and the 153rd RAC, until in 
August, because of casualties, the 153rd RAC was 
disbanded and formed C Squadron of the 107th RAC. 


The end of the war in talv, DD Sherman of B Squadron, ihe. 


7th Hussars, 9th Armoured Brigade, in the Pia 
Venice, May 1945. 


(The Seventh and Thr 


7th and 9th RTR then joined the brigade from 31st 
Tank Brigade. The brigade's subsequent actions 
included the assault on Le Havre and the clearing of 
the Reichswald. The 107th RAC was converted from 
5th Battalion The King's Own Royal Regiment, the 
147th from 10th Battalion The Hampshire Regiment, 
and the 153rd from 8th Battalion The Essex Regiment. 


35th Tank Brigade 

This brigade, which was experimenting with tank- 
borne armoured searchlights called, for secrecy, 
CDLs (Canal Defence Lights), was taken over by 
79th Armoured Division in April 1943. Its units were 
the 49th RTR, the 152nd RAC (converted from the 
lith Battalion The King's Regiment (Liverpool), and 
the 155th RAC (converted from the 15th Battalion 
Durham Light Infantry). In April 1944 the brigade 
was replaced by the Ist Tank Brigade, also CDL- 
equipped, which had returned from the Middle 
East. The 49th RTR was transferred to the Ist Tank 
Brigade to bring it up to strength; the rest of the 
brigade was disbanded. 


36th Tank Brigade 

Formed in January 1942, its units being the 154th 
RAC (converted from the 9th Battalion The North 
Staffordshire Regiment), the 156th RAC (converted 
from the 1 [th Battalion The Highland Light Infantry), 
and the 157th RAC (converted from the 9th Battalion 
The Hampshire Regiment). Disbanded on July 30, 
1943. 


137th Armoured Brigade 

Formed in July 1942 by the conversion of 137 Infantry 
Brigade in 46th Division, its units were 113th RAC 
(2/5th Battalion The West Yorkshire Regiment), 114th 
RAC (2/6th Battalion The Duke of Wellington's 
Regiment), and the 115th RAC (2/7th Battalion The 
Duke of Wellington’s Regiment). By this conversion 
46th Division theoretically became a "mixed" division, 
its two infantry brigades being the 138th and 139th. 
But before 137 Brigade was trained in armoured 
róle 46th Division went overseas to fight in Tunisia 
and then in Italy where it consisted of three infantry 
brigades (128 (Hampshire), 138, and 139). The 113th 
RAC was re-converted to infantry as the 14th Bat- 
talion West Yorkshire Regiment, and the 114th RAC 
and 115th RAC were turned into Tank Delivery 
Squadrons in September 1943. 


THE ARMOURED REPLACEMENT 

GROUPS 
Tank delivery squadrons belonged to armoured 
delivery regiments. These played a vital part in 
armoured operations. Their job was to hold reserves 
of vehicles and trained personnel in the forward areas 
and to replace tank and crew losses as rapidly as 
possible. Together with armoured refitting regiments, 
which took over recovered knocked out vehicles and 
made them into "runners" again, the armoured 
delivery regiments formed armoured replacement 
groups. 

In the desert fighting the delivery formation was 
called the Desert Tank Delivery Organization. This 
was developed in the Italian campaign into the Ist 
Armoured Replacement Group consisting of the Ist 


Lee M3 Medium tank of 3rd Carabiniers ( Prince of Wales's 
Dragoon Guards) supporting [dian infantry in jungle heluing 
in Central Burma, 1945. Twelve units of the Roval Armoured 
Corps, apart from the 7th Hussars and Ind RTR of 7th Armoured 
Brigade in 1942, served in armoured formations of the Indian 
Army in India, Burma, and the Middle East. They were. 
3rd Carabiniers, 14th 20th King's Hussars, 25th Dragoons 
26th Hussars, 116ih (Gordon Highlanders) Regt. RAC, 1465ih 
í Duke of Wellington's) Regt. RAC, 149th KO YLI) Regt. RAC, 
150th í York and Lancaster; Regi. RAC, 158th | South Wales 
Borderers) Regt. RAC, 189th í Gloucestershire; Regt. RAC, 
160th (Royal Sussex) Regt. RAC, and 163rd (Sherwood 
Foresters; Regt. RAC. 


Armoured Delivery Regiment, the 200th Armoured 
Delivery Regiment, and the 1st Armoured Refitting 
Regiment. 

For the operations in North-West Europe 21 Army 
Group had the 2nd Armoured Replacement Group 
consisting of the 2nd Armoured Delivery Regiment 
and the 2nd Armoured Refitting Unit. 


DUMMY TANK FORMATIONS 

As well as the large number of armoured formations 
whose brief histories are given above there were other 
formations which played their own specialized part in 
operations. These were the dummy, or camouflage, 
brigades whose task was to confuse enemy intelli- 
gence. For example when 4th Armoured Brigade of 
2nd New Zealand Division left telfrentano on the 
Sangro front to take part in the opening Cassino 
battle in January 1944 the exact positions it had 
vacated were occupied by 101 Royal Tank Regiment 
to conceal the fact that it had moved. 10lst RTR was 
in fact a camouflage unit, its tanks made of lathes and 
canvas. Camouflage units were also widely used in the 
Desert, especially during the build-up for second 
Alamein. 

Among the dummy units and formations were the 
74th Armoured Brigade which c.1941 consisted of 
54th RTR (formed from infantry), l0Ist RTR (formed 
originally from RE drafts), and 102nd RTR. In 1942 
74 Armd Bde was shown in the Middle East order of 
battle as consisting of 39th RTR and l0lst RTR. 
10lst RTR in February 1942 was formed by a detach- 
ment of six officers and 115 other ranks from the Ist 
Household Cavalry Regiment. The detachment called 
itself “Smithforce”. 39th RTR appeared as “Army 
ank Battalion (Special). 

Early in the war, in October and November 1940, 
when many armoured units almost qualified as dummy 
because of the scarcity of their equipment there were 
two actual dummy units at West Lavington and 
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To celebrate VE-Day the 79th Armoured Division demonstrated one of its Churc hill Great Eastern Ramps in Deventer, Holland. 
The Great Eastern was evolved for wall and ditch crossing in assault and its ramp was fired into position by rockets fitted to the ramp 


itself. It was never used in action. 


1. Approaching 
2. The obstacle. 
3. Rockets gone 
4. Up and over the ramp 


Devizes: 99th RTR and 100th RTR. In June 1943 
British Troops Egypt Area had 118th RTR and 124th 
RTR, and in March 1944 the 24th Armoured Brigade 
which had been disbanded after second Alamein 
re-appeared in Cyrenaica as a dummy formation. 

There was also 87 Armd Bde, a dummy formation 
with four dummy units (3rd Royal Gloucestershire 
Hussars, 4th Northants Yeomanry, 60th and 62nd 
RTR) in Ninth Army, in July 1944. All these except 
60th RTR also appeared under dummy command of 
24th Armoured Brigade at other times. 

No doubt there were other dummy armoured units 
and dummy formations. 


RECONNAISSANCE CORPS 
In 1940, after Dunkirk, the Mechanised Divisional 
Cavalry regiments that had carried out reconnaissance 
for infantry divisions in France were absorbed into the 
new armoured divisions which were being formed. 
Six of the seven, indeed, became the armoured regi- 
ments of 9th Armoured Division, while the seventh 


(Major-General N. W. Duncan) 


(Ist Lothians and Border Horse) went into 30th 
Armoured Brigade of 11th Armoured Division. 

To carry out reconnaissance for infantry divisions 
a new Reconnaissance Corps was formed in January 
1941, Each infantry division had a battalion (later re- 
designated a regiment) of the Recce Corps. These units 
were organised for dismounted action, but in each of 
their three recce squadrons there were a proportion of 
AFVs—armoured cars and light reconnaissance cars. 
Initially there was little resemblance between the 
organisation and equipment of Recce Corps units and 
the organisation and equipment of Royal Armoured 
Corps units. But later the work of the Recce Corps 
and the equipment which that work demanded 
brought it closer to the R.A.C., especially as experience 
showed that the "all-arms? concept was the only 
effective one—except on rare occasions—in the later 
stages of World War II. Eventually it was decided that 
the Reconnaissance Corps should become a part of 
the Royal Armoured Corps; the absorption formally 
took place on January 1, 1944. 


Commonwealth Armoured Units and 
Armoured Formations (to 1946) 


by Duncan Crow 


AUSTRALIA 


THE original Australian mechanised unit was the Ist 
Australian Light Car Patrol consisting of six Ford 
cars, each armed with a machine-gun, which took part 
in operations in the Western Desert in 1917 and then 
in Palestine where it worked with Australian Light 
Horse units until the end of the war, 

Although the probable need for a Tank Corps as 
part of Australia's armed forces was appreciated in 
1920 its formation was deferred until 1928 when 
approval was given for the purchase of the first tanks— 
five Vickers Mediums. A cadre of tank-trained officers 
and men was raised and in 1929 a militia unit, the Ist 
Australian Tank Section, was formed at Randwick, 
New South Wales; this was the first unit in Australia 
to be equipped with tanks. On April 29, 1933, the 
Australian Tank Corps was allied to the Royal Tank 
Corps. 

In 1935 eleven Vickers Light Tanks Mark VIA 
were ordered. When these were taken into service in 


1937 five went to the Ist Australian Tank Section at 
Randwick and five to the 2nd Australian Tank 
Section which was raised in Victoria. A further 24 
tanks were then ordered. 

Meanwhile an armoured car unit had been formed. 
In 1933 the 17/19th Light Horse Regiment was 
unlinked and the 19th Light Horse was raised as an 
armoured car regiment to form part of the 2nd 
Cavalry Division (Victoria). Late in 1938 the 2nd 
Armoured Car Regiment was formed in N.S.W. as 
part of the Ist Cavalry Division. In 1939 the 19th 
Light Horse was re-designated the Ist Armoured Car 
Regiment, Both armoured car regiments were equipped 
with Australian-designed and built Ford armoured 
cars. These two units and other Australian Light Horse 
Regiments contributed many trained personnel to the 
Divisional Cavalry regiments of the 6th, 7th and 9th 
Divisions and to other armoured and motor units of 
the Australian Armoured Corps as these were raised 
after the outbreak of war in September 1939. 

Each of the first three A.I.F. divisions raised for 
service overseas (6th, 7th, and 9th) included a Divi- 
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Australian divisional cavalry regiments fought in the Middle East 
in a variety of vehicles. Here Crusader tanks of 9th Australian 
Divisional Cavalry Regiment have stopped at the water point at 
Amiriva on their way to the El Alamein front, July 1942, 
(Australian War Memorial) 


sional Reconnaissance Regiment, later re-designated 
Divisional Cavalry Regiments. These regiments 
fought in the Middle East with a variety of vehicles, 
ranging from, initially, carriers and Vickers light tanks 
to French R35s, Italian M13/40s, British Crusaders, 
and American Stuart/Honeys. When the divisions of 
Ist Australian Corps returned to Australia (the last of 
them after Second Alamein at the end of 1942) to face 
the threat of Japanese invasion, the Divisional 
Cavalry Regiments were re-organised as Divisional 
Cavalry (Commando) Regiments and saw action in 
the South-West Pacific as dismounted troops. The 6th, 
7th, and 9th Divisions all fought in New Guinea, 
together with the 3rd, 5th, and 11th Divisions of 2nd 
Australian Corps. The 5th Division also fought in 
New Britain, and the 9th Division in Borneo. The Ist, 
2nd, 4th, and 12th Divisions of 3rd Australian Corps 
served in Australia, and the 8th Division went to 
Malaya in Februa 1941. During the subsequent 
campaign it went into action against the Japanese on 
January 14, 1942 and fought a stubborn rear-guard 
battle across the Johore Strait back to Singapore where 
it was lost with the rest of the British and Common- 
wealth forces at the fall of Malaya. 

The build-up of armoured forces in Australia 
started at the end of 1940. In December the AFV 


Bren Carriers of the 8th Australian Division in Malava, 1941 
before the Japanese invasion 


Gran tanks of Ist Australian Armoured Division in Australia, 
1942, The Grant was the most numerous type af tank in Australian 
service, {Australian War Memorial) 


School was opened at Balcombe, moving to Pucka- 
punyal, Victoria, in February 1941. Armoured 
Training Regiments were also formed and in July 1941 
the raising of the Ist Australian Armoured Division 
was begun. The intention was that this division would 
embark for the Middle East in February/March 1942, 
but this deployment did not take place. Nor did the 
deployment of two light tank squadrons which were 
raised in December 1941 for service in Malaya with 
the 8th Division, Both cancellations were the result of 
Japan’s entry into the war and the flood of Japanese 
successes across South-East Asia which presented a 
direct threat to Australia and New Zealand. 

In 1942 cavalry formations were re-grouped to 
provide motor regiments plus an armoured brigade 
and a tank brigade. The tank brigade was equipped 
with Matildas and the armoured brigade with Stuarts 
and Grants. By September approval had been given 
for a total armoured force of three light armoured 
divisions and the independent tank brigade (3rd 
Australian Army Tank Brigade), 

The three armoured divisions were the Ist, the 2nd 
(formed from the 2nd Cavalry Division which for a 
short time had veen designated the 2nd Motor 
Division), and the 3rd (formed in November 1942 
from the Ist Motor Division which until March had 
been the Ist Cavalry Division). In 1943 the Ist 
Australian Armoured Division was re-designated the 
Ist Australian Armoured Brigade Group and saw 
active service in New Guinea. 

As the threat of invasion receded armoured 
formations and armoured units, which had been 
dispersed throughout Australia in an anti-invasion 
róle, were disbanded, until by the end of the war only 
the 4th Australian Armoured Brigade remained in 
being. This brigade, formed in New South Wales in 
1943, served in Queensland until later that year when 
it went to New Guinea. It was the parent formation of 
the armoured units which fought in New Guinea from 
the latter part of 1943 onwards, and on Bougainville 
Island and, in 1945, in Borneo. Because of the close 
jungle conditions there were never opportunities for 
armoured manoeuvre; consequently the 4th Armoured 
Brigade's units were organised as self-supporting 
groups with their own services, and actually fought as 
self-supporting squadron groups, isolated from each 
other at the end of intermittent supply lines that were 


frequently cut by the enemy and by the hazards of the 
jungle. 

The first Australian tank actions in the Pacific 
theatre were on the Buna track in Papua, New Guinea 
in December 1942. The unit was the 2/6th Armoured 
Regiment equipped with Stuarts (M3 Lights). Tanks 
were not popular with Australian infantry—a mistrust 
which had arisen in World War I at Bullecourt in 1917, 
had been removed at Hamel and Amiens in 1918, but 
had then sprung into new life in the Middle East in 
1941-42. For this reason it was not until November 17, 
1943 that Matildas of C Squadron, Ist Australian 
Tank Battalion (The Royal New South Wales 
Lancers), 4th Armoured Brigade, were given a chance 
to prove their worth in support of 9th Division in the 
assault on the Sattelberg Road on the Huon Peninsula 
in north-east New Guinea. 

Operations for the Ist Australian Tank Battalion 
ended in February 1944 and the unit returned to the 
Australian mainland in May, having been in New 
Guinea since August 1943. Another unit of 4th 
Armoured Brigade, the 2/4th Armoured Regiment, 
took its place in August 1944. This unit had three 
squadrons of Matildas which took part in the opera- 
tions along the north coast of New Guinea from 
Aitape to Wewak and on Bougainville Island from 
January 1945 until the end of the war. 

The 2/9th Armoured Regiment took part in the 
assault landings at Tarakan, at Brunei, and at Labuan 
in the Borneo campaign in June and July 1945, while 
the Ist Tank Battalion, now re-named the Ist Arm- 
oured Regiment, returned to action in the same 
campaign in the fierce fighting at Balikpapan. Another 
armoured unit in the Borneo campaign was the 2/Ist 
Armoured Brigade Reconnaissance Squadron. De- 
tachments of this squadron went into action with the 
armoured regiments in the assault landings with 
Matilda “circus equipment". This consisted of two 
troops of Frogs— Matildas with flamethrowers in place 
of their main armament. One troop landed with 2/9th 
Armoured Regiment at Labuan on June 10, another 
landed with Ist Armoured Regiment at Balikpapan on 
July 1. The Frogs were specifically developed for 
burning out bunkers and tunnels in the Pacific 
campaigns, This development was the work of 4th 


Matilda tanks of 2:4th Australian Armoured Regiment proved ve 


— A f: 
M3 Light Tank (Stuari Honey; of 26th. Australian Armoured 
Regiment in the fighting on the Buna track in Papua, December 


1942, when the tanks showed their value in bunker-busting. 
(Australian War Memorial) 


Armoured Brigade. Other items of Australian "circus 
equipment" were Matilda Hedgehogs for launching 
bombs at bunkers and Matilda Dozers. A troop of 
Dozers landed at Balikpapan, but the troop of six 
Matilda Hedgehogs of 4th Armoured Brigade that 
went to Bougainville in 1945 were too late to see 
action. 

In January 1946 the Ist Australian Armoured Car 
Squadron was formed for service in the Occupation 
Forces in Japan. The squadron sailed from Sydney in 
April, equipped with Staghounds and Canadian Scout 
Cars ("Doodlebugs"), and returned to Puckapunyal 
three years later, in January 1949, On July 7, 1949 it 
was re-named the Ist Armoured Regiment and issued 
with Churchills. It was the only regular Royal 
Australian Armoured Corps unit to remain on the 
active list following a major reorganisation of the 
army in 1948. This reorganisation included the raising 
of two Citizen Military Force armoured brigades and 
a number of independent CMF armoured regiments, 
which were linked through the war-time armoured 
and motor units to the original regiments of the 
Australian Light Horse. These CMF units were 
variously equipped with Matildas, Grants, Staghounds, 
and White scout cars/APCs. 


effective in repelling Japanese attacks on the forward positions of 
25th Australian Infantry. Battalion in close jungle conditions at Slater's Knoll, Bougainville Island, April (945 


(Australian War Memorial) 


Armoured cars of Ist Canadian Motor. Machine-Gun Brigade, 
C.E.F., on the Western Front, 1017. The cars were built in the 
United States by the Autocar Company and were simply 
armoured open top boxes on wheels. (Canadian Official) 


At the end of the war in August 1945 the Australian 
Army had 373 Stuarts, 752 Grants/Lees, 409 Matildas, 
279 Staghounds, 507 Canadian scout cars, 30 LVTs(A) 
Mk. 4, 65 Australian Cruisers Mk. | (Sentinel), 25 
uncompleted Australian Cruisers Mk. 3, and 51 
Churchills. Both the Churchill and the Sherman 
underwent trials in New Guinea in 1944, the Churchill 
clearly demonstrating its suitability for jungle opera- 
tions. But the war ended before it could be used in 
action in this theatre, and the 51 received (part of an 
order for 510 of which the balance was cancelled) 
were stored for post-war use. The M24 Chaffee was 
also tested in New Guinea, in 1945, but its light 
armour and lack of ability for low speed jungle 
“slogging” made it unsuitable for this type of operation 
despite its excellent armament (75-mm. gun) and 
mechanical characteristics. The Centurion arrived in 
Australia in 1951 and was issued to the Ist Armourcd 
Regiment the following year. 

(With acknowledgments to the R.A.A.C. Centre.) 
Ross Munro, the war correspondent, who accompanied the 
Dieppe raiders, wrote: “The Calgary tanks, under Lieur-Col. 
Johnny Andrews, had a bad time from the start. The tank- 
landing craft were large targets and German shell-fire blasted 
them as they beached. More than a squadron was landed and 
immediately the tanks struck the heavy shale. Some sank into it 
and were stopped right on the beach. Others wallowed through 


it, worked round by the Casino, got over the sea-wall, which is 
only a foot or two high there, sloping from about ten feet on the 


Essex beach. They fought on the Esplanade and at least a few of 


them broke into the streets of the town. But German guns in the 
hotels and houses and entrances to the streets fired point-blank 
at them. The other squadrons were not landed but lay most of the 
morning off the main beach in their landing craft". The beach at 
Dieppe after the raid, with the Esplanade in the background. 


CANADA 


The Canadians included a small armoured unit in the 
first contingent of their expeditionary force which 
arrived in England in October 1914. Designated the 
Automobile Machine-Gun Brigade No. 1 C.E.F. on 
September 15, 1914 this motor machine-gun unit had a 
strength of 230 men and 20 armoured cars. It was 
commanded by Major Raymond Brutinel, a retired 
French officer living in Canada, who had persuaded a 
group of Canadian business-men led by Sir Clifford 
Sifton to raise and equip it. The armoured cars were 
simply armoured open top boxes on wheels, armed with 
two machine-guns; they were built in the United 
States on commercial chassis by the Autocar Company 
of Ardmore, Pa., and armoured with 10 mm. 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation plate. The second 
Canadian contingent which arrived in England a few 
months after the first also included a few armoured 
cars—this time Packards built in Detroit on car chassis 
with a cylindrical turret containing a machine-gun. 
On May 16, 1915 the Automobile Machine-Gun 
Brigade was re-designated Ist Canadian Motor 
Machine-Gun Brigade, C.E.F. 

Current military thinking had no enthusiasm for 
these armoured cars, but King George V when he 
reviewed the Brigade at Aldershot told them that he 
thought they would be “‘very useful". So it proved. 
The armoured cars were highly effective in France 
from their arrival in June 1915 and played a partic- 
ularly significant part during the March 1918 retreat 
by plugging gaps in the crumbling line with their 
mobile fire-power. In 1919 the Brigade became the 
Ist Motor Machine-Gun Brigade, Canadian Machine- 
Gun Corps. On October 1, 1935 it was converted and 
re-designated Ist Armoured Car Regiment, and on 
December 15, 1935—a date on which the Canadian 
Army was considerably reorganized—it was amalga- 
mated with the 6th Duke of Connaught’s Royal 
Canadian Hussars. 

As well as the Ist Motor Machine-Gun Brigade the 
Canadians had a small Tank Corps formed in 1918 
and equipped with British Mark V and French 
Renault F.T. tanks. This did not survive the war and it 
was not until after 1930 that armoured tracked 
vehicles were again in service with the Canadian 
Army. These vehicles were a dozen Carden-Loyds 
bought from the U.K. to equip the machine-gun 
platoons of the small Permanent Force. 

The deteriorating international situation brought 
about the revival of a Canadian armoured element in 
the shape of a cadre of 24 all ranks including 
its commander, Captain (Brevet Major) F. F. 
Worthington. A Fighting Vehicles School was set up 
at London, Ontario, and later moved to Camp 
Borden, Ontario. On December 15, 1936 six militia 
regiments were designated as tank regiments. These 
included The Ontario Regiment, Le Régiment de 
Trois-Rivieres (The Three Rivers Regiment), The 
Calgary Regiment, and The Essex Regiment. The 
Essex militiamen became the first students at the 
Camp Borden School. Training was carried out on the 
carriers and on a couple of Mark IY light tanks. In the 
summer of 1939 the vehicle strength was increased by 


eS z CATE: 
Dieppe, August 19, 1942. The Calgary Regiment of Ist Canadian 
Army Tank Brigade, equipped with Churchills, were part of the 
raiding force which consisted mainly of 2nd Canadian Infantry 
Division. 
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the arrival of 14 Mark VI light tanks from the U.K. 
On September 1, 1939 two of the six tank regiments 
were mobilised—The Ontario Regiment and The 
Three Rivers Regiment—as well as a number of 
cavalry regiments which were later to form part of the 
Canadian Armoured Corps, including the Royal 
Canadian Dragoons, Lord Strathcona's Horse (Royal 
Canadians), the Fort Garry Horse, and the Ist 
Hussars, which was mobilised as the Ist Canadian 
Cavalry Regiment. 
he period of the “phoney war" delayed the 
development of Canada's armoured force. In March 
1940 the Ist Hussars were mechanized and became Ist 
Canadian Cavalry Regiment (Mechanized), but apart 
from this armoured expansion was at a standstill. The 
Defence Department had decided that there seemed 
little requirement for Canadian tank formations. The 
blitzkrieg in May and June 1940 harshly demonstrated 
the fallacy that armoured forces would not be needed. 
As a start five motor-cycle regiments were formed 


The Ram Mark H had a 6- 
in England, but were replaci 
turrei which was eliminated in the last 692 (out of 1,899) built. 


The Canadians built their own cruiser tank, the Ram, in two 
marks. Seen here is a Ram Mark I with 2-pdr. gun, side-doors in 
hull, and an auxiliary machine-gun turret in front. 


(Canadian Official) 


from cavalry regiments in May-July. These were: 
lst Canadian Motor-Cycle Regiment (Royal 
Canadian Dragoons/Lord Strathcona's Horse 
(Royal Canadians)). 

2nd Canadian Motor-Cycle Regiment (The Gover- 

nor General's Horse Guards). 

3rd Canadian Motor-Cycle Regiment (17th Duke 

of York's Royal Canadian Hussars). 

4th Canadian Motor-Cycle Regiment (8th Princess 

Louise's (New Brunswick) Hussars). 
5th Canadian Motor-Cycle Regiment (The British 
Columbia Dragoons). 

The next stage was the formation of the Canadian 
Armoured Corps, which was formally embodied on 
August 13, 1940, with Worthington, now a Colonel, 
as its Commandant. Its initial establishment was to be 
an army tank brigade and an armoured division. In 
order to obtain tanks for training Worthington went 
to the United States and bought all the obsolete 
vehicles that had been retired from U.S. Army service. 


^. with gyro-stabiliser as its main armament. Rams equipped the Canadian armoured divisions for training 
by Shermans before the divisions went into action. These Ram Ils still have the auxiliary machine-gun 


(Canadian Official) 


These amounted to 219, mostly M1917 six-tonners 
(the American-built version of the Renault F.T.), but 
including some Mark VIIIs. To equip the tank brigade 
with the tanks it would need for active service the 
Defence Department ordered 488 Valentines (Infantry 
Tank Mark Ill) from the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co., who were already building Valentines for the 
British Ministry of Supply. By the time the first 
Valentines were delivered, however, the Ist Canadian 
Army Tank Brigade was in Britain. 

The Ist Canadian Army Tank Brigade and the Ist 
Canadian Armoured Division were formed with the 
following armoured units which were designated on 
February 11, 1941: 

Ist Cdn Army Tank Bde— 

llth Army Tank Bn. (The Ontario Regt.). 
12th Army Tank Bn. (The Three Rivers Regt.) 
14th Army Tank Bn. (The Calgary Regt.). 

Ist Cdn Armoured Division— 

Ist and 2nd Cdn Armoured Brigades with Ist 
Armoured Car Regt. (Royal Canadian Dragoons) 
as the division's armoured car regiment. 

Ist Cdn Armoured Bde— 

2nd Armoured Regt. (Lord Strathcona’s Horse 
(Royal Canadians). 

8th Princess Louise’s (New Brunswick) Hussars— 
designated as 5th Armoured Regt. (8th Princess 


Louise's (New Brunswick) Hussars) on October 
14, 1943. 

9th Armoured Regt. (The British Columbia 
Dragoons). 


The Westminster Regt. (Motor battalion). 
2nd Cdn Armoured Bde— 
3rd Armoured Regt. (The Governor General's 
Horse Guards). 
6th Armoured Regt. (Ist Hussars). 
10th Armoured Regt. (Fort Garry Horse). 
The Perth Regt. (Motor battalion). 

The Ist Canadian Army Tank Brigade embarked 
for the U.K. in June 1941. It was commanded by 
Brigadier Worthington. On arrival it was equipped 
with Matildas (Infantry Tank Mark II); later the 
Matildas were replaced by Churchills (Infantry Tank 
Mark IV). 

This was the third Canadian formation to arrive in 
Britain. The first was the Ist Canadian Infantry 
Division which arrived on December 17, 1939, under 
the command of Major-General (later General) 
A.G. L. McNaughton. One of its brigades was warned 
for the Trondheim operation which was cancelled, 
another went to Brest in the Second B.E.F. in June 
1940. The division then formed part of 7 Corps, 
the lone corps which was Britain's bulwark against 
invasion in the summer of 1940. 

In late August 1940 the 2nd Canadian Infantry 
Division arrived to join the I1st—apart from three of its 
units which went to Iceland and arrived in the U.K. in 
December. On Christmas Day the Canadian Corps 
was formed to command the two divisions. 

The fourth formation to arrive was the 3rd Canadian 
Infantry Division which left for the U.K. in July 1941. 
It was followed in November by the armoured 
division which had been re-numbered as the 5th 
Canadian Armoured Division. 

On January 26, 1942 a second armoured division 
and a second army tank brigade were formed by 
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converting the 4th Canadian Infantry Division. The 
designations of the units after conversion were: 
20th Recce Bn.—The Battleford Light Infantry 
(16th/22nd Saskatchewan Horse). On May 22, 
1942 this unit was re-designated the 
20th Army Tank Bn. (16th/22nd Saskatchewan 
Horse). 
2ist Armoured Regt. 
Foot Guards). 
22nd Armoured Regt. 
Guards). 
23rd Army Tank Bn. (The Halifax Rifles). 
24th Army Tank Bn. (Les Voltigeurs de Quéoec). 
On May 22, 1942 this unit was re-designated 
24th Recce Bn., an exchange of róles with 20th 
Recce Bn. 
25th Armoured Regt. (The Elgin Regt.). 


(The Governor General's 


(The Canadian Grenadier 


26th Army Tank Bn. (The Grey and Simcoe 
Foresters). 

27th Armoured Regt. (The Sherbrooke Fusiliers 
Regt.). 


28th Armoured Regt. (The British Columbia Regt.). 
29th Armoured Regt. (South Alberta Regt.). 
The armoured division, designated the 4th Canadian 
Armoured Division, consisted of the 3rd and 4th 
Cdn Armoured Brigades. The 3rd had the 25th, 27th, 
and 29th Armoured Regiments with the Princess 
Louise Fusiliers as its motor battalion, the 4th had the 
2lst, 22nd, and 28th Armoured Regiments with the 
Lake Superior Regiment as its motor battalion. The 
division’s armoured car regiment was the 12th 
Manitoba Dragoons which was mobilised as the 18th 
(Manitoba) Recce Bn. in May 1941, re-designated the 
18th (Manitoba) Armoured Car Regt. on January 26, 
1942, and further re-designated the 18th Armoured 
Car Regiment (12th Manitoba Dragoons) on 
December 16, 1942 

The army tank brigade, after the exchange of róles 
between the Battleford Light Infantry and Les 
Voltigeurs de Québec, consisted of the 20th, 23rd, and 
26th Army Tank Bns. The brigade was posted to the 
U.K. in June 1943 and disbanded there in November 
1943. By this time the organisation of the armoured 
formations had been changed to conform with the 
new establishment for an armoured division. 

When the new organisation for an armoured 
division (one armoured brigade and one infantry 
brigade) was introduced in the spring of 1942 the 
Canadians did not adopt it immediately. The Ist Cdn 
Army Tank Brigade and the 5th Canadian Armoured. 
Division remained as they were until after the 4th 
Canadian Armoured Division arrived in the U.K. 
later in the year. Worthington was promoted Major- 
General and given command of the 4th Armoured 
Division. With the 4th’s arrival the 2nd Canadian 
Corps was formed, both it and the Ist Corps being 
under command of First Canadian Army which had 
been raised on April 6, 1942. 

The Canadian Armoured Corps adopted the new 
armoured division organisation in 1943. The result 
was that First Canadian Army had two armoured 
divisions and two independent armoured brigades. 

Ist Canadian Armoured Brigade (which retained its 
previous designation of Ist Canadian Army Tank 
Brigade until August 1943 when it was in Sicily) 
consisted of its three original units—l1th, 12th, and 


Canadian Shermans atracking towards Falaise, Normandy, August 1944, The nearest tanks are Fireflies (Shermans with 17-pdrs.i. 
all with barrels heavily camouflaged since German tanks and gunners had orders to knock out the Fireflies first. (Canadian Official) 


Pos tn ain REN 
Sherman Vs ( M4A4 August 1944. 
(Canadian Official) 


Canadians in Falaise, Augusi 1944. Sherman of 27th Canadian 


Sherman V (M44) of the 12th Canadian Armoured Regiment Armoured Regiment (The Sherbrooke Fusiliers Regiment), Ind 


(The Three Rivers Regiment! Le Regiment de Troi 


Rivieres} Canadian Armoured Brigade, supporting infaniry of 2nd. 
Ist. Canadian Armoured Brigade, in action in the fierce fighting Canadian Infantry Division in their capture of the town. 
in Ortona, Italy, December 1943. (Canadian Official 


(Canadian Official) 
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Canadian Shermans forming up for Operation Totalize” south 
of Caen, Normandy, August 1944. In the foreground is a Sherman 
Crab flail tank of the 79th Armoured Division. There were two 
Canadian armoured formations in Normandy: 2nd Canadian 
Armoured Brigade and 4th Canadian Armoured Division. 
(Canadian Official) 


14th which were re-designated army tank regiments in 
May 1942 and then armoured regiments in August 
1943. 

2nd Canadian Armoured Brigade left 5th Cdn 
Armoured Division and became an independent 
armoured brigade. Of its original armoured units 
(3rd, 6th, and 10th Armoured Regiments) the 3rd 
stayed with the division as its armoured reconnais- 
sance regiment and its place was taken in the brigade 
by the 27th Armoured Regiment from 3rd Cdn 
Armoured Brigade. The motor battalion of 2nd Cdn 
Armoured Brigade while it was in 5th Cdn Armoured 
Division was the Perth Regiment. The Perths remained 
with the division as one of the three infantry units in 
its infantry brigade. 

4th Canadian Armoured Division shed 3rd Cdn 
Armoured Brigade, which was broken up, and now 
consisted of 4th Cdn Armoured Brigade with its 
original units (21st, 22nd, and 28th Armoured Regi- 


By the end of the war in Europe British Firefly (17-pdr.) conversions of 
of the Normandy landings when there were only enough jor them io be issued on the scale of one per troop 
Canadian Armoured Division at Eelde Airport, Holland, in May 1945, every second tank is a Firefly. Note the ex 
armour and wack shoes for added protection. The occasion was a mounted march-past with the salute taken by 


Crerar, G.O.C.-in-C. 


irsi Canadian Army. 


ments, and the Lake Superior Regiment), and 10th 
Cdn Infantry Brigade formed from regiments that 
arrived in the U.K. in the summer of 1943 after serving 
in Newfoundland and Jamaica (The Algonquin Regt., 
The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders of Canada, 
and The Lincoln and Welland Regt.). Its support 
company was The New Brunswick Rangers. 

While the 27th Armoured Regiment from 3rd Cdn 
Armoured Brigade went to 2nd Cdn Armoured 
Brigade the other units were disposed as follows: 29th 
Armoured Regiment stayed with the 4th Cdn 
Armoured Division as its armoured reconnaissance 
regiment, 25th Armoured Regiment became the 25th 
Cdn Tank Delivery Regiment (The Elgin Regiment)— 
from March 1944, 25th Armoured Delivery Regiment 
(The Elgin Regiment)—and The Princess Louise 
Fusiliers, the motor battalion, became first a rifle 
battalion and then the support company of 5th Cdn 
Armoured Division's 11th Cdn Infantry Brigade. 

Sth Canadian Armoured Division retained the old 
Ist Cdn Armoured Brigade which was re-designated 
the 5th Cdn Armoured Brigade and had its original 
units unchanged (2nd, Sth, and 9th Armoured Regi- 
ments, and the Westminster Regiment). Its infantry 
brigade was the 11th Cdn Infantry Brigade formed 
from The Perth Regiment (ex-motor battalion), The 
Cape Breton Highlanders, and The Irish Regiment of 
Canada, with The Princess Louise Fusiliers as machine- 
gun support. 

When armoured car regiments became corps troops, 
1 Cdn. Corps had the Ist Canadian Armoured Car 
Regiment (Royal Canadian Dragoons) and 2 Cdn, 
Corps had the 18th Canadian Armoured Car Regiment 
(12th Manitoba Dragoons). 

Each of the infantry divisions had a reconnaissance 
regiment, as did other infantry divisions in the British 
and Commonwealth armies. Ist Cdn. Inf. Div. (Ist, 
2nd and 3rd Cdn. Inf. Bdes.) had the 4th Cdn. Recce. 
Regt. (4th Princess Louise’s Dragoon Guards); 2nd 


Shermans were more plentiful than they had been at the time 
On this parade of Sth 

ensive use of applique 
General H. D. G. 
(Canadian Official) 


Amphibious Canadians in Buffaloes near Nijmegen, Holland, 
winter 1944. The Canadians became masters of a new art of 
amphibious fighting during the polders battles of the Scheldt 
estuary, October-November 1944. (Canadian Official) 


Cdn. Inf. Div. (4th, 5th and 6th Cdn. Inf. Bdes.) had 
the 8th Cdn. Recce. Regt. (14th Canadian Hussars); 
and 3rd Cdn. Inf. Div. (7th, 8th and 9th Cdn. Inf. 
Bdes.) had the 7th Cdn. Recce. Regt. (17th Duke of 
York's Royal Canadian Hussars). 


1 CANADIAN CORPS 

Troops of 2nd Canadian Infantry Brigade were the 
main part of the force which carried out the Spitz- 
bergen raid in August 1941, and at the end of the year 
two Canadian regiments (The Winnipeg Grenadiers 
and The Royal Rifles from Quebec City) were lost with 
British and Indian troops in Hong Kong. But the first 
Canadian tank action of the war was on August 19, 
1942, when the Calgary Regiment of Ist Cdn. Army 
Tank Brigade with its Churchills took part in the 
Dieppe raid with 2nd Canadian Infantry Division. 

After Dieppe the next Canadian action was in 
Sicily. Ist Canadian Infantry Division and Ist 
Canadian Armoured Brigade (as it became in August) 
went straight from the U.K. to join the invasion 
convoy off Sicily on July 10, 1943. 1st Cdn. Inf. Bde. 
(Royal Canadian Regiment, Hastings and Prince 
Edward Regiment, and the 48th Highlanders) and 
2nd Cdn. Inf. Bde. (Seaforth Highlanders, Princess 
Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, and The Loyal 
Edmonton Regiment) carried out the division's 
assault on the left wing of the Eighth Army. 3rd Cdn. 
Inf. Bde. (Royal 22nd Regiment, Carleton and York 
Regiment, and The West Nova Scotia Regiment) came 
in later with The Three Rivers Regiment of Ist 
Canadian Armoured Brigade. The division’s support 
battalion was The Saskatoon Light Infantry. 

The Three Rivers Regiment fought in support of 
Ist Cdn. Inf. Div. throughout the campaign in Sicily. 
The other two armoured regiments and brigade HQ 
had little to do. They landed at Syracuse after it was 
captured. The Ontario Regiment had one small action 
at Catania at the end of the campaign, the Calgarys 
had none. Nor did brigade HQ. But their turns came 
later in Italy. 


On September 3, 1943 Eighth Army launched its 
assault across the Straits of Messina on to the Italian 
mainland. On the right was Ist Cdn. Inf. Div. with 
3rd Cdn. Inf. Bde. leading and Ist Cdn. Armd. Bde., 
less The Ontario Regiment, under command. On the 
left was the British Sth Division with The Ontario 
Regiment under command. The Calgarys and Princess 
Louise’s Dragoon Guards (the division’s recce. 
regiment) with the Carleton and Yorks provided the 
battle group that led Ist Cdn. Inf. Div. up the toe of 
Italy. 

In November the 5th Canadian Armoured Division 
came to Italy with 1 Canadian Corps. In December, 
Ist Cdn, Inf. Div. and Ist Cdn. Armd, Bde. fought a 
long and bitter battle across the Moro and into 
Ortona where the Ist German Parachute Division 
contested the town house by house and street by street. 
In January 1944 the whole of 1 Cdn. Corps was con- 
centrated on the Adriatic sector of the Eighth Army 
line. In April it moved to the Cassino front. Here Ist 
Cdn. Armd. Bde. supported 8th Indian Division in 
13 Corps, while the rest of | Cdn. Corps, supported by 
the British 25th Tank Brigade, pierced the Hitler Line 
behind Cassino and paved the way for the push down 
Highway 6 to Rome. 

After Cassino Ist Cdn. Inf. Div. and Sth Cdn. Armd. 
Div. had a long rest period; Ist Cdn. Armd. Bde. 
fought north with 13 Corps in Fifth Army. The brigade 
came in to Florence on the left flank of the major 
thrust from the 2nd New Zealand Division and the 
6th South African Armoured Division, It stayed with 
13 Corps in the harsh fighting that took place in the 
forbidding Apennines south of Bologna while the Ist 
Cdn. Inf, Div. and the Sth Cdn. Armd. Div. took part 
in the Eighth Army’s Gothic Line battle. 

The 5th Cdn. Armd, Div. had by this time been 
reorganized. As with the 2nd New Zealand Division 
and the 6th South African Armoured Division it was 
apparent that there was too little infantry. Con- 
sequently a second infantry brigade was added to the 
division—and as with the other divisions that took a 
similar step the addition was made by creating the 
brigade from existing resources. Designated the 12th 
Canadian Infantry Brigade it consisted of The 
Westminster Regiment (previously 5th Cdn. Armd. 
Bde's. motor battalion), The Lanark and Renfrew 
Scottish (converted from artillery) and the 4th Princess 
Louise’s Dragoon Guards (previously Ist Cdn. Inf. 
Div's. recce. regiment). In place of the 4th Princess 
Louise’s Dragoon Guards the Ist Cdn. Inf. Div. was 
given The Royal Canadian Dragoons (previously 1 
Cdn. Corps’ armoured car regiment) as its recce. 
regiment. 

The Canadians reached the Senio, but before the 
final assault in Italy was begun the whole Corps—Ist 
Cdn. Inf. Div., Sth Cdn. Armd. Div., and Ist Cdn. 
Armd, Bde.—was withdrawn during February and 
March 1945 and sent to the Netherlands to join the 
First Canadian Army for the final operations in the 
North-West Europe campaign. 

Ist Cdn. Tank Delivery Squadron formed from “B” 
Squadron, the 25th Armoured Regiment, landed in 
in Sicily on July 17, 1943 and in Italy on September 14, 
1943. When 25th Armoured Regiment was redesig- 
nated 25th Cdn. Tank Delivery Regt. (The Elgin 
Regt.) the Ist Cdn. Tank Delivery Squadron was 


so 


re-organized as two squadrons of it. These squadrons 
moved to North-West Europe in March 1945. 


2 CANADIAN CORPS 

The assault on Normandy on June 6, 1944 brought 
2nd Canadian Armoured Brigade into action in 
support of 3rd Canadian Infantry Division. 3rd Cdn. 
Inf. Div., under command of 1 British Corps, led the 
assault on Juno beach. It had two brigade groups up: 
7th Cdn. Inf. Bde. (Royal Winnipeg Rifles, Canadian 
Scottish, and The Regina Rifles) on the right, landing 
at Courseulles, and 8th Cdn. Inf. Bde. (Queen's Own 
Rifles of Canada, North Shore (New Brunswick) 
Regiment and the Regiment de la Chaudiére) on the 
left at Bernieres and St.-Aubin, 

In the support of 7th Cdn. Inf. Bde. were assault 
engineers of the British 79th Armoured Division and 
DD tanks of 6th Armoured Regiment (Ist Hussars). 
“A” Squadron launched ten of its tanks a mile from 
the shore; seven touched down on the beach. 
Another six were beached direct from Landing Craft. 
“B” Squadron launched 19 tanks at over two miles of 
which 14 reached the shore. 

Assault engineers and DD tanks from 2nd Cdn. 
Armd. Bde. were also in support of 8th Cdn. Inf. Bde. 
The tanks were of 10th Armoured Regiment (Fort 
Garry Horse). None were launched; all were beached 
direct from Landing Craft. 

The third armoured regiment of 2nd Cdn. Armd. 
Bde., the 27th (The Sherbrooke Fusiliers Regiment), 
supported the division's reserve brigade, 9th Cdn. Inf. 
Bde. (Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry Highlanders, 
North Nova Scotia Highlanders, and The Highland 
Light Infantry of Canada). The division’s support 
battalion was The Cameron Highlanders of Ottawa. 

The 3rd Cdn. Inf. Div. and 3rd British Inf. Div. 
captured Caen on July 9 with support from 2nd Cdn. 
Armd. Bde. The 2nd Cdn. Inf. Div. had now arrived in 
Normandy and on July 11, 2 Canadian Corps became 
operational, taking over the Caen sector, and having 
the two Canadian infantry divisions and the Canadian 
armoured brigade under its command. The Corps was 
in Second Army until July 31, when First Canadian 
became operational, taking over command of 1 
British Corps as well as 2 Canadian Corps, which now 
also included 4th Cdn. Armoured Division and Ist 
Polish Armoured Division, both of which had recently 
arrived in Normandy. First Canadian Army, in fact, 
became as varied an international force as either Fifth 
or Eighth Armies in Italy. Belgian and Czech armoured 
brigade groups as well as a Dutch infantry brigade 
fought under its command later in the campaign. 

Canadian Army's first battle as an army was the 
drive on Falaise which began on August 7 as Operation 
“Totalize”, became Operation "Tractable" on August 
14, and culminated in the closing of the Falaise 
Pocket and the destruction of the German Seventh 
Army. 

After Falaise came the rush to the Seine and the race 
into Belgium, with First Canadian Army on the left of 
2Ist Army Group. On the way several of the Channel 
ports were beseiged and later captured— but one fell 
without a fight. On September 1, the 2nd Canadian 
Infantry Division liberated Dieppe without firing a 
shot. The division consisted of the same brigades and 
same regiments that had suffered so grievously on the 
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raid two years earlier: 4th Cdn. Inf. Bde. (Royal 
Regiment of Canada, Essex Scottish, and Royal 
Hamilton Light Infantry—the "Rileys"), 5th Cdn. Inf. 
Bde. (Regiment de Maisonneuve, Calgary Highlanders, 
and The Black Watch of Canada), and the 6th Cdn. 
Inf. Bde. (The Queen's Own Cameron Highlanders of 
Canada, South Saskatchewan Regiment, and Fusiliers 
Mont-Royal), with Toronto Scottish as the support 
battalion, 

With the Channel ports captured First Canadian 
Army’s next task was the clearing of the Scheldt so 
that Antwerp could be opened to shipping. This was 
followed by winter in the Nijmegen sector in Holland 
and Operation " Veritable" to clear the west bank of 
the Lower Rhine and prepare the way for the Rhine 
crossing on March 23-24. 

During March the transfer of 1 Canadian Corps 
from Italy was completed and for the last six weeks of 
the war in Europe the whole Canadian overseas army 
was together under command of First Canadian Army. 
1 Cdn. Corps was given the job of liberating West 
Holland, while 2 Cdn. Corps went north to Groningen 
and Oldenburg. 


THE ROYAL CANADIAN ARMOURED 
CORPS 

In August 1945, at the end of the war, the Canadian 
Armoured Corps was awarded the prefix "Royal" by 
King George VI in recognition of its outstanding war 
record. In five years it had raised thirty armoured 
units, each of which except two had a second unit in 
the Reserve Army in Canada. In addition there was 
one unit (The 19th Alberta Dragoons) in the Reserve 
Army only. 

The thirty units were: 
Regiment. 


1st Armoured Car 
2nd Armoured 


Royal Canadian Dragoons: 
Lord Strathcona's Horse (Royal 
Canadians) 


3rd Armoured The Governor General's Horse Guards 
(then Armoured Recce) 
4th Recce Ath Princess Louise Dragoon Guards. 


5th Armoured 8th Princess Louise's (New Brunswick) 
Hussars 


6th Armoured 1st Hussars 


7th Recce 17th Duke of York's Royal Canadian 
Hussars 

Bth Recce 14th Canadian Hussars 

Sth Armoured The British Columbia Dragoons 

10th Armoured Fort Garry Horse 


11th Army Tank Battalion 
(then Armoured) 

12th Army Tank Battalion 
(then Armoured) 

14th Army Tank Battalion 
(then Armoured) 

15th Armoured 


The Ontario Regiment 
The Three Rivers Regiment 
The Calgary Regiment 


6th Duke of Connaught's Royal 
Canadian Hussars 

7th/11th Hussars 

The Prince Edward Island Light Horse 

12th Manitoba Dragoons 


16th Armoured 
17th Armoured 
18th Recce 
(then Armoured Car) 
20th Recce 
(then Army Tank Battalion) 
21st Armoured 
22nd Armoured 
23rd Army Tank Battalion 
24th Army Tank Battalion 
(then Recce) 
25th Armoured 
(then Armoured Delivery) 
26th Army Tank Battalion 
27th Armoured 
28th Armoured 
29th Armoured 
(then Armoured Recce) 


Battleford Light Infantry (16th/22nd 
Saskatchewan Horse) 

Governor General's Foot Guards 

Canadian Grenadier Guards 

The Halifax Rifles 

Les Voltigeurs de Québec 


The Elgin Regiment 


The Grey and Simcoe Foresters 
The Sherbrooke Fusiliers Regiment 
‘The British Columbia Regiment 
South Alberta Regiment 


30th Recce The Essex Regiment 
31st Recce 15th Alberta Light Horse 
32nd Recce Royal Montreal Regiment 


The two regiments without a Reserve regiment were 
the Royal Canadian Dragoons and Lord Strathcona's 
Horse (Royal Canadians). The 15th, 16th and 17th 
Armoured Regiments were formed in the Reserve 
Army only, the Active Force units mobilised by the 
6th Duke of Connaught's Royal Canadian Hussars, 
the 7th/1lth Hussars, and The Prince Edward Island 
Light Horse being, respectively, Sth Cdn. Armoured 
Division HQ Squadron, 2nd Cdn. Armoured Brigade 
HQ Squadron, and Ist Cdn. Armoured Brigade HQ 
Squadron. 


Of the four recce regiments which have not been 
mentioned as being under command of infantry divi- 
sions in earlier sections, 24th (Les Voltigeurs de 
Québec) reverted to infantry and were then disbanded 
in the U.K., 30th (The Essex Regiment) went to the 
U.K. where it was later disbanded to provide rein- 
forcements, 31st (15th Alberta Light Horse) served in 
Canada with the 6th Cdn. Infantry Division, went to 
the U.K, early in 1945 and was disbanded on arrival, 
32nd (Royal Montreal Regiment) was converted to 
First Canadian Army HQ Defence Bn. 


In the post-war reorganization of the Canadian 
Army 29 units were eventually included in the Royal 
Canadian Armoured Corps. The Ist to 11th Regiments 
were unchanged from the war-time list given above, 
the 12th Armoured was The Sherbrooke Regiment, 
the 13th Armoured was The British Columbia 
Regiment, the 14th to 18th Regiments were unchanged, 
the 19th was an armoured car regiment formed by the 
amalgamation of The Edmonton Fusiliers and the 19th 
Alberta Dragoons, 20th Armoured was The Sas- 
katchewan Dragoons, 21st Armoured was Le Régi- 
ment de Hull, 22nd Recce and then Armoured was 
The Windsor Regiment (formerly The Essex Regi- 
ment), 23rd Armoured was The Halifax Rifles, 24th 
Armoured was Le Régiment de Trois-Riviéres, 25th 
Armoured was The Queen’s York Rangers, 26th 
Armoured was The Algonquin Regiment, 27th 
Armoured was The Elgin Regiment, 28th Armoured 
was The Grey and Simcoe Foresters, and 29th 
Armoured was The South Alberta Light Horse 
formed by the amalgamation of the 15th Alberta Light 
Horse and the South Alberta Regiment. 

On May 19, 1958 numbers were dropped and the 


regiments were in future known simply by their titles 
e.g. The British Columbia Dragoons. 


On September 16, 1958 the 6th Duke of Connaught’s 
Royal Canadian Hussars and the 17th Duke of York’s 
Royal Canadian Hussars were amalgamated to form 
The Royal Canadian Hussars (Montreal). 


INDIA 


The first armoured force in India was formed in 1914. 
Because of the large numbers of troops sent out of 
India to fight on the various battlefronts it became 
essential to increase the mobility of those remaining so 
that they could effectively carry out the twin tasks of 
maintaining internal security and repelling raiding 
tribesmen on the North-West Frontier. Armoured 
cars, organized in three-car batteries, were uscd for the 
purpose. So valuable did they prove to be in these róles 
that the Indian Government proposed to include 
armoured cars on the establishment of India's post- 
war army. However, after lengthy discussions with the 
British Government the proposal was abandoned and 
the Indian Government agreed to accept nine 
armoured car companies of the Tank Corps on the 
Indian Army establishment. From 1921 to 1938 these 
companies, which by the end of the period had been 
re-equipped as light tank companies, provided the sole 
armoured force in India. 

In 1938 the conversion of the British cavalry 
regiments serving in India was begun. So too was the 
mechanization of the Indian cavalry. Instruction in 
the new róle was given by the Royal Tank Corps, 
which, having taught the British regiments and the 
first Indian regiments, left India for Egypt in 1939 
before the outbreak of war. 

According to a chapter on *The Royal Tank Corps 
in India Between the Wars" by Major E. W. Sheppard 
and Others which appears in Volume One of Liddell 
Hart's classic The Tanks, it was in 1935 that the basic 
plan for the *Indianization' of all the armed forces was 
cvolved. This involved the replacement of all 
armoured-car and light tank companies of the British 
Army in India by mechanized cavalry regiments of the 
Indian Army, which began in 1937 and was completed 
in 1938-9." (p. 415). This statement is open to dispute. 
Certainly it is not correct to say that the replacement 
was completed in 1938-9, either in the sense that all 
British mechanized units had been replaced by 
mechanized cavalry regiments of the Indian Army, or 
in the sense that mechanization of those Indian 


Indian infantry clearing a village in Eritrea with support from a Universal Carrier. Two Indian divisions, the 4th (Red Eagles) and. 
the 5th (Ball of Fire). took part in the East African campaign in 1941. 


(Imperial War Museum) 


Cavalry mechanisation begins in India. Brigade Camp, Meerut, 
1938. C Squadron of the 17:h/21sr Lancers at maintenance with 
troop leaders Light’ Tank Mark VI between two Mark HBs 
troop leader's Light Tank Mark VI beside a Mark HB Indian 
pattern. Other units in the brigade were the 15th Lancers and the 
21st King George V's Own Horse (Central India Horse). The 
C.L.H. was the first Indian cavalry regiment to go overseas in 
World War il. (Lt.-Col. R. L. V. Ffrench-Blake) 


General Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chicf, India, rc 


Division. 


A Squadron, 7th Hussars, supporting a Gurkha attack at 
Shwegyin on the River Chindwin, during the retreat fram Burma, 
May 1942. It was at Shwegyin that the 7th Armoured Brigade 
had to destroy all its tanks — with one exception. 

(The Seventh and Three Enemies) 


jewing the 116th (Gordon Highlauders 
1943. The 116th R.A.C., equipped with Shermans. was at this period in 255th Indian Armoured Brigaa 


Retreat from Burma, Stuart tanks of 7th Armoured Brigade 
(7th. Hussars and 2nd Royal Tank Regiment) ferrying infantry 
north from Prome, April 1942. (Major-General J. B. Scott) 


iment R.A.C. at Bolarum, 
. 44th. Indian Armoured 
(Imperial War Museum) 


“The Curse of Scotland” — the only tank of 7th Armoured 
Brigade that was not destroyed at Shweevin. Tt was driven to 
Imphal and later became the command tank of the 7th Light 
Cavalry, re-entering Rangoon in 1945. (Lord Erroll of Hale) 


cavalry regiments was complete. Two British mech- 
anized cavalry regiments remained in India after the 
outbreak of war and both of them served in Indian 
armoured formations. These regiments were the 3rd 
Carabiniers (Prince of Wales's Dragoon Guards) and 
the 14th/20th King's Hussars. As to the mechanization 
of the Indian cavalry it had hardly progressed beyond 
the first few regiments and was not in fact completed 
until the 19th King George V's Own Lancers, the last 
to be mechanized, began its initial training as a 
mechanized regiment in January 1941. Brigadier J. G. 
Pocock in his history of the 19th Lancers (The Spirit 
of a Regiment being The History of 19th King George 
V's Own Lancers 1921-1947, Gale & Polden Ltd., 
1962, p. 36) doubts whether the basic plan for the 
replacement of British units by mechanized Indian 
cavalry regiments “was more than under consideration 
at Army Headquarters, because," he writes, “it is 
significant that the reorganization [of the Indian 
cavalry in 1937], which centred on training regiments, 
gave no inkling of this plan.” 


THE INDIAN CAVALRY REGIMENTS 
In 1921, the year before a similar though much less 
severe reduction of cavalry took place in the British 
Army, the number of Indian cavalry regiments was 
almost halved by amalgamating existing regiments. 
The 21 new regiments that resulted were: 

Ist Duke of York’s Own Cavalry, Skinner’s Horse 
2nd Royal Lancers, Gardner’s Horse 

3rd Cavalry 

4th Duke of Cambridge’s Own Lancers (Hodson’s 

Horse) 
5th King Edward VII's Own Lancers (Probyn's 
Horse) 

6th Duke of Connaught’s Own Lancers (Watson's) 

Tth Light Cavalry 

8th King George V's Own Light Cavalry 

9th Royal Deccan Horse 

10th Queen Victoria's Own Guides Cavalry, 

Frontier Force 
11th Prince Albert Victor's Own Cavalry, Frontier 
Force 

12th (Sam Browne's) Cavalry 

13th Duke of Connaught’s Own Lancers 

14th Prince of Wales’s Own Cavalry, Scinde Horse 


The tanks’ job in Burma was to support the infantry, the very 
function for which the Americans had primarily’ developed 
medium tanks in the inter-war years in accordance with a 
U.S. General Staff directive of 1922 that “the primary mission 
of the tank is to facilitate the uninterrupied advance of the 
rifleman in the attack”. Here a Lee (M3 Medium) carries out 
its “primary mission.” (Imperial War Museum) 


troopers who displayed such singular initiative and courage 
after the deaths of all their officers in this action at Nungshigumz" 
Lieut.-Col. L. B. Oatts in the Regimental History of the 3rd 
Carabiniers. (Imperial War Museum) 


15th Lancers 

16th Light Cavalry 

17th Queen Victoria's Own Poona Horse 

18th King Edward VII's Own Cavalry 

19th King George V's Own Lancers 

20th Lancers 

2Ist King George V's Own Horse (Central India 
Horse) 

In addition there were four bodyguard units: 

Governor-General’s Bodyguard 

Governor’s Bodyguard, Madras 

Governor's Bodyguard, Bombay 

Governor's Bodyguard, Bengal 

The 21 cavalry regiments were organized in seven 


Fitting extemp: 
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Fourteenth Arn 


ed flotation gear to a carrier of 2nd British 
ion during the advance south to Mandalay by 
i (Imperial War Museum) 
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The jungle conditions with which the tanks had to contend — as 
ith the enemy — during the re-conquest of Burma. 
(Imperial War Museum) 


groups of three regiments each. In 1937 this organiz- 
ation was changed. The aim was to achieve a uniform 
and possibly more economical training of recruits. The 
method chosen was akin to that which was used in the 
Indian infantry, whereby each regiment had a 10th 
Training Battalion which dealt with all its recruits and 
for which the active battalions supplied the officers and 
instructors. In the case of the cavalry the regiments 


Sherman of Probyn's Horse (5th King Edward VII's Own 
Lancers), 255th Indian Tank Brigade, with Rajput infantrymen: 
the brigade was the armoured support of IV Corps in Fourteenth 
Army's offensive in Burma. 


were re-organized into three groups of seven, each 
group consisting of six active regiments and one 
training regiment. For example, the third group con- 
sisted of the 6th Lancers, 7th Light Cavalry, 8th Light 
Cavalry, Royal Deccan Horse, 19th K.G.O. Lancers, 
Central India Horse, and the 20th Lancers which was 
the training regiment. The other training regiments 
were the 12th (Sam Browne’s) Cavalry and the 15th 
Lancers. 

Details of this re-organization were announced at 
Delhi in March 1937. Nothing was said about any plan 
for replacing British armoured units by mechanizing 
the cavalry regiments. The announcement, therefore, a 
year later (March 1938) that mechanization would be 
begun by converting the 13th D.C.O. Lancers and the 
Scinde Horse (14th P.W.O. Cavalry) “appeared,” says 
Brigadier Pocock, ''to be somewhat sudden.” 


But if the announcement of mechanization was 
somewhat sudden the achievement of it was anything 
but that. Equipment and the means to purchase it were 
woefully short. Reporting in 1938 a Modernization 
Committee under Major-General (later Field-Marshal 
Sir Claude) Auchinleck said that “judged by modern 
standards the Army of India is relatively immobile and 
underarmed and unfit to take the field against land or 
air forces equipped with up-to-date weapons." Money, 
especially money for cavalry re-organization, was 
made available by the British Government the follow- 
ing year as a result of the recommendations of the 
Chatfield Committee on the Defence of India, which 
came to India in November 1938 and submitted its 
reportat the end of January 1939. But even with money 
for re-armament at last available there were no 
magicians to conjure equipment out of thin air, Among 
its host of detailed recommendations the Chatfield 
Committee suggested that the organization of an 
Indian cavalry armoured regiment should be: RHQ, 
HQ Squadron, two squadrons each of three troops of 
three armoured cars each, and one squadron of three 
troops of four light tanks each; and that an Indian 
light tank regiment (or a British light tank regiment 
serving in India) should be: RHQ, HQ Squadron, and 
three squadrons each of three troops of four light 
tanks each—a total of 41 tanks, 11 armoured carriers, 
and 69 wheeled vehicles, as against the armoured 
regiment's total of 14 light tanks, 24 armoured cars, 6 
armoured carriers, and 62 wheeled vehicles. These 
establishments were a pipe dream for the future. The 
first Indian cavalry regiments to go to war had to do 
without tanks and armoured cars. And throughout the 
war, although the situation eventually improved 
enormously, the dependence of India on equipment 
from Allied factories abroad that were at the other end 
of a long and dangerous sea voyage meant that the 
Indian Armoured Corps in particular was continually 
being frustrated in its plans for expansion. 

The first Indian cavalry regiment to go overseas in 
the Second World War was the Central India Horse 
(21st King George V's Own Horse). The C.I.H. left 
India in July 1940 to join the 4th Indian Division in the 
Western Desert as its mechanized divisional cavalry 
regiment. The epithet “mechanized” was barely 
justified. The regiment arrived in Egypt equipped only 
with trucks, having given up its horses only six months 
previously. The Bren carriers it received for training in 
the Desert were a novelty. But from these inauspicious 


beginnings the Central India Horse went on to achieve 
a magnificent record and remained as the famous Red 
Eagles' divisional cavalry throughout the war in the 
Middle East, East Africa, and Italy. 

The second cavalry regiment to go overseas was the 
Ist Duke of York's Own Cavalry, Skinner's Horse, 
which was the mechanized divisional cavalry regiment 
of the 5th Indian Division. The Ball of Fire Division, 
as it was known from its divisional sign, arrived in the 
Sudan from India in September 1940. Its divisional 
cavalry regiment was no better equipped than the 
C.LH. 

As well as the 4th and 5th Divisions in the Middle 
East the Indian Army in 1940 had the 11th Division in 
Malaya. Its expansion programme for that year 
involved the raising of five infantry divisions (the 6th, 
7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th) and one armoured division. 
Units for this armoured division, called the Mobile 
Division until later in 1940, included both the British 
cavalry regiments still in India. The organization of 
this Ist Armoured Division, as it was re-designated, 
was laid down by the Commander-in-Chief on July 9, 
1940. It was to consist of the Ist and 2nd Indian 
Armoured Brigades. Three months later he gave the 
order to raise a second armoured division, which was 
formed in 1941 as well as five more infantry divisions 
(the 14th, 17th, 19th, 20th, and 34th). 

Meanwhile, towards the end of 1940, the Indian 
Government had offered four more infantry divisions 
and one armoured division for service overseas in 
addition to the 4th, Sth and lith which had already 
gone. The British Government accepted the infantry 
divisions but was unable to accept the offer of the 
armoured division because no tanks could be spared 
from the British Army's own armoured expansion 
programme to equip it. India was told that no AFVs 
could be provided before 1942, and was asked to 
provide a motor brigade instead of the armoured 
division. This brigade, the 3rd Indian Motor Brigade, 
was formed by threc cavalry regiments: 2nd Royal 
Lancers, Gardner's Horse; 11th Prince Albert Victor's 
Own Cavalry, Frontier Force; and 18th King Edward 
VII's Own Cavalry. Equipped with trucks it went 
overseas to the Western Desert in January 1941 and at 
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A chaung beachhead near Kangaw, east of Myebon, where the 
25th Indian Division landed after Myebon. They fought their 
way inland to link up with the 81st and 82nd West African 
Divisions who were advancing parallel with the coast, while 
26ih Indian Division continued the “island-hopping" by landing 
on Ramree Island south of Myebon. (Imperial War Museum) 


the beginning of April had its first action at Mechili 
where it suffered severe losses during Rommel’s first 
advance. 18th Cavalry then formed part of the Tobruk 
garrison. The brigade again suffered grievously at Bir 
Hacheim at the opening of the Gazala battle in May 
1942, After re-organization it went back into the 
battle a fortnight later at Sollum, where it was joined 
by the 13th Duke of Connaught's Own Lancers, one of 
the first two Indian cavalry regiments to be mechanized 
and now an armoured car regiment. From Sollum the 
brigade fell back to Mersa Matruh as part of the rear- 
guard. Here it was relieved and the motorized regi- 
ments were in due course converted to their proper 
armoured róle in other theatres. 

In March 1941 the 9th Division joined the 11th in 
Malaya, and in May these two divisions came under 
command of III Indian Corps, whose reconnaissance 
regiment, which arrived in December just before the 
Japanese invasion, was the 3rd Cavalry. This regiment 
had only recently been mechanized and was far from 
fully trained in its new róle. Nor was it properly 
equipped. Like the Central India Horse and Skinner's 
Horse when those regiments first went on active 
service, it had to make do with trucks instead of the 
armoured cars listed on its war establishment— 
although it did in fact get some armoured cars during 
the course of the fighting. 3rd Cavalry was heavily 
engaged throughout the campaign against the 
Japanese in Malaya. 


THE INDIAN ARMOURED CORPS 
On May 1, 1941, the Indian Armoured Corps was 
formed, It consisted of all the Indian cavalry regiments, 
which retained their existing numerical designations, 
honours and titles such as Lancers, Cavalry or Horse. 
But the use of the term “Indian Cavalry” was strictly 
forbidden! It had also been decided that an armoured 
corps of three armoured divisions would be formed, 
the third armoured division to be raised in 1942. To 
provide sufficient units for this, as well as for the motor 
brigade (which was still in existence) and the recce 
regiments, seven new mechanized regiments would be 
raised from cadres provided by existing “Indian 
Cavalry"(!) regiments, and one Indian States Forces 
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While XV Corps fought its way down the coast, the rest of. 
Fourteenth Army carried out ihe main offensive across the 
River Chindwin to Mandalay and south to Rangoon. Here a Lee 
tank UR A Squadron, the 3rd Carabiniers, 254th Indian Tank 
Brigade, supports Indian infantry in an attack on a village: the 
brigade was 33 Corps’ armoured support. 

(Imperial War Museum) 


regiment serving under the Crown would be mech- 
anized. The new mechanized regiments were numbered 
42nd to 48th Cavalry. And at the same time as these 
were being raised the two British cavalry regiments in 
India, the 3rd Carabiniers and the 14th/20th Hussars, 
each raised a second regiment—the 25th Dragoons 
from the “Carbs” and the 26th Hussars from the 
14th/20th. It was at this period, it will be remembered, 
that some of the cavalry regiments in the United 
Kingdom were also providing cadres for new regi- 
ments—the 22nd Dragoons, the 23rd Hussars, the 
24th Lancers and the 27th Lancers. 

Late in 1941 the Ist Indian Armoured Division and 
its two brigades were re-numbered the 31st, the 25 1st, 
and the 252nd respectively. By this time, and despite 
the British Government’s earlier refusal of an armour- 
ed division for overseas service, the 252nd Indian 
Armoured Brigade (consisting of the 14th/20th King’s 
Hussars, 4th Duke of Cambridge’s Own Lancers 
(Hodson’s Horse), and 14th Prince of Wales's Own 
Cavalry, Scinde Horse, with the Ist/4th Bombay 
Grenadiers as its motor battalion) was in Iraq, to- 
gether with the 6th, 8th, and 10th Infantry Divisions. 
31st Armoured Division HQ, the divisional armoured 
car regiment, and 251st Armoured Brigade (3rd 
Carabiniers, 5th King Edward VII's Own Lancers 
(Probyn's Horse), and 9th Royal Deccan Horse) were 
still in India. From April 1941 until the end of the year 
the armoured car regiment was the 19th K.G.O. 
Lancers; despite this it was the 13th D.C.O. Lancers 
which went to Iraq in that róle in 1941 before going on 
to the Western Desert in the emergency of 1942. 

As an example of the paucity of armoured cquip- 
ment at this period the 19th Lancers’ history records 
that having started its mechanization with diverse 
types of civilian lorries, *whose common features were 
old age and battered wings", the regiment was re- 
equipped in April, 1941, with “an extraordinary 
collection of old buses" in which it moved to Sialkot to 
join the armoured division. Then the buses disappeared 
and "by the end of October the Regiment was mounted 
in some eighty Ford 15-cwt. trucks, one armoured 
carrier (made at Tatanagar) and, as an outward and 
visible sign of our object, eight Humber armoured cars. 
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Sherman of 116th (Gordon Highlanders} Regiment R.A.C., 255th 
Indian Tank Brigade, coming out of action near Taungtha, March 
1945. Note the wire mesh protection against "sticky bombs", 
reminiscent of the “chicken-wire’’ on the early Mark Is in World 
War I. The 116th Regiment R.A.C. was the last regiment of the 
Royal Armoured Corps to come out of action when the war ended — 
and, incidentally, the British unit fighting furthest away from 
home at the time. mperial War Museum) 


Wireless sets, however, were very limited." (Pocock, 
op.cit. pp. 53-54). It was a story that could be matched 
in one armoured unit after another throughout the 
armies of the Commonwealth. 

Under the re-numbering arrangement the second 
Indian armoured division became the 32nd Indian 
Armoured Division, with the 254th and 255th 
Armoured Brigades, and the third—which was to be 
raised in 1942—became the 43rd Indian Armoured 
Division, with the 267th and 268th Armoured Brigades, 

As well as these armoured divisions—one embryo- 
nic, one with few tanks and at the beginning of its 
training, and one divided between Iraq and India— 
there was another armoured formation in India by the 
end of 1941. This was the 50th Indian Tank Brigade. It 
consisted of three Royal Armoured Corps regiments, 
formerly the 207th Infantry Brigade in the British 
Army, which had been converted to armour in July 
1941, embarked for India on August 26, and on arrival 
was re-designated 50th Indian Tank Brigade. The 
regiments were the 146th RAC (converted from the 
9th Bn. Duke of Wellington’s Regiment), the 149th 
RAC (7th Bn. King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry), 
and the 150th RAC (10th Bn. The York and Lancaster 
Regiment). 

The outbreak of war with Japan brought the need 
for other theatres to help in stemming the tide of 
Japanese invasion. Two armoured contributions came 
from the Middle East. In January 1942 B Squadron of 
the 3rd Hussars, at that time in Cyprus, and the 7th 
Armoured Brigade of 7th Armoured Division which 
had been part of the force that had just driven Rommel 
back to the Tripolitanian frontier in Operation 
“Crusader”, embarked for the East. B Squadron of the 
3rd Hussars went to Java where they were lost in the 
Japanese conquest of that island. The 7th Armoured 
Brigade, consisting of the 7th Hussars, the 2nd Royal 
Tanks, 414 Battery (Essex Yeomanry) RHA, and A 
Battery 95th Anti-Tank Regiment, went to Burma 
where they fought their way back from Rangoon to 
India. “Without the 7th Armoured Brigade," General 
(later Field-Marshal Earl) Alexander told a former 
commander of the brigade, “we should not have got 
the army out of Burma.” In the course of the retreat, 


at Shwegyin on the River Chindwin, it was found 
impossible to ferry the brigade's tanks across the river 
and all of them had to be destroyed—all, that is, 
except one Stuart belonging to B Squadron of the 7th 
Hussars which had got safely across but which had 
taken six hours to load on to a special raft and had 
nearly split it in the process. This tank was driven to 
Imphal and later became the command tank of the 7th 
Light Cavalry in 254th Indian Tank Brigade. In this 
rôle, and under its challenging name “The Curse of 
Scotland", the tank re-entered Rangoon in 1945. 


RE-ORGANIZATION 
With the Japanese at the eastern gates of India in June 
1942 the Indian armoured formations were: 
31st Indian Armoured Division (25Ist and 252nd 
Indian Armoured Brigades) of which HQ and 
252nd Armoured Brigade, plus divisional 
troops (but excluding the armoured car regi- 
ment, the 13th D.C.O. Lancers, which was in 
Egypt), were in Iraq and Persia. The 25lst 
Armoured Brigade, almost denuded of tanks, 
was in India. 

32nd Indian Armoured Division (254th and 255th 

Indian Armoured Brigades, and 7th Armoured 
Brigade until it went to Iraq in September), 
with few tanks and still training, in India. 

43rd Indian Armoured Division, about to be 

formed with 267th and 268th Indian Armoured 
Brigades. 

50th Indian Tank Brigade, in India, 

It was decided that the Indian armoured divisions 
should adopt a similar organization to the British 
armoured divisions i.c. one armoured brigade and one 
lorried infantry brigade per division instead of two 
armoured brigades. 

Asa result the 31st Armoured Division in Iraq was 
re-constituted with the 252nd Armoured Brigade and 
the 43rd Lorried Infantry Brigade of three battalions 
of Gurkha Rifles. 

The 32nd Armoured Division was re-constituted 
with the 255th Armoured Brigade (consisting of the 
158th RAC, converted from the 6th Bn. South Wales 
Borderers, the 159th RAC, converted from the 10th 
Bn. Gloucestershire Regiment, and the 26th Hussars, 
raised on February 1, 1941, from a cadre of the 
14th/20th King’s Hussars), and the 73rd Lorried 
Infantry Brigade. 

The 43rd Armoured Division was now to be raised 
with the 267th Armoured Brigade and the 268th as its 
Lorried Infantry Brigade. The 267th Armoured 
Brigade was formed with three RAC regiments from 
the United Kingdom: the 116th, the 160th, and the 
163rd. The 116th had left the Clyde on June 1, 1942 as 
the 9th Bn. Gordon Highlanders. It arrived at Bombay 
on July 24, moved immediately to Sialkot and there 
became the 116th (Gordon Highlanders) RAC on 
July 27. The 160th, converted from the 9th Bn. Royal 
Sussex Regiment, went to India in October 1942. And 
the 163rd; which had left the U.K. as the 13th Bn. The 
Sherwood Foresters in May 1942, was converted to 
armour at Rawalpindi in July. 

The two armoured brigades which were left out of 
the re-constituted divisions, the 25Ist (from 31st 
Armoured Division) and the 254th (from the 32nd), 
were re-designated Indian Tank Brigades. 


The equipment of the various tor 
—when tanks became available Gru 
the 32nd and 43rd Armoured Divis 
the 50th Indian Tank Brigade. 
Stuarts for the 251st and 254th 1 
The 3Ist Armoured Division 
Stuarts, later to be replaced by St 


CONTRACTION 
In the event this re-organization of Indis s od 
forces was changed before it materia E age of 
available men of the high standu E 
mechanized force and a decline < akc 


from the United States, fo 
(announced in September 1942) o s 
a heavy armoured brigade in 1943 t the end 
1942 brought the de he 3ind 
43rd Armoured Div 
February 1943, the resulting. new E 
numbered the 44th Indian Armoured Dis 
sisting of the 255th Armoured Brig 
Lorried Infantry Brigade. The 

Brigade was broken up. The 160th RAC 
infantry, the 163rd RAC went into the 255 
Brigade in place of the 159th RAC w 
infantry, and the 116th RAC, having be: 
disbandment to provide men for Win 
Force, survived as an armoured regime 
of 1943 it too, equipped with Shermans n 25 
Armoured Brigade of 44th Indian Armoured Di» 

Thus, in June 1943, the Indian Army we 
the 3Ist Armoured Division in the Midd 
44th Armoured Division plus three tar 
(50th, 251st, and 254th) in India. As wel 
armoured formations India had the 4th. 6 
10th Infantry Divisions in the Middle East 
Sth, 7th, 14th, 17th, 19th, 20th, 23rd, 25th. 
and 39th Infantry Divisions in India 
Infantry Division in Ceylon had just been 
and the 9th and 11th Infantry Divisions had bee 
in Malaya. 

The contraction of the armoured forces co 
In October 1943 the 25Ist Tank Brigade 
banded. Probyn's Horse and the Royal Deccan H 
replaced the 26th Hussars and the 163rd RAC in 
255th Armoured Brigade, and the 3rd Carabiniers 
were transferred to the 254th Tank Brigade. The 26t! 
Hussars and 163rd RAC were transferred to Wir 
Long Range Patrol and went to Central India C. 
mand for special training; in December 1943 the 163rd 
reverted to infantry, All but two (43rd and 45th 
Cavalry) of the newly-raised Indian regiments were 
disbanded. 

Early in 1944 the 44th Armoured Division (to which 
since the beginning of the year the 19%h K.G.O. 
Lancers, equipped initially with Stuarts and then with 
Shermans, had been the armoured reconnaissance 
regiment) was broken up. Divisional HQ and certain 
divisional troops were used for the Indian Airborne 
Division which took over the 44th's divisional number 
as well. The 255th Armoured Brigade became an in- 
dependent tank brigade organized for the maintenance, 
trainingand operation of detached armoured regiments 
working with infantry divisions, while 268th Infantry 
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Three Indian infantry divisions fought in the Italian. campi 
the 4th. 8th, and 10th. Infantry of 8th Division are here being 
carried on DD Shermans of B. Squadron, 7th Hussars, 9h 
Armoured Brigade, in the pursuit at the end of the campaign 
Note the track "grousers"'. (Imperial War Museum) 


Brigade became a GHQ reserve brigade. 


ACTION 
By this time armoured units were in action again in 
Burma on both fronts. In the Arakan the 25th 
Dragoons fought under command of XV Corps from 
January to July 1944, by which time the monsoon 
rains had started and the regiment was withdrawn to 


Sherman ARK. The New Zealanders formed an assault squadron 
to operate specialised armour; it worked with the British 25th 
Armoured Engineer Brigade. 


(New Zeland Official) 


Staghound armoured cars of 2nd New Zealand Divisional 
Cavalry. Regiment moving up to the division's first action in Italy 
on the Sangro in November 1943. (New Zealand Official) 


India. On the main front in the north IV Corps at 
Imphal had 254 Indian Tank Brigade, consisting of the 
3rd Carabiniers in Grant/Lees, the 7th Light Cavalry 
(Stuarts), and C Squadron of 150 RAC. At Dimapur- 
Kohima 33 Corps had 149 RAC and 150 RAC (less C 
Squadron) from 50th Indian Tank Brigade, 11th 
P.A.V.O. Cavalry (formerly of 3rd Indian Motor 
Brigade and now equipped with armoured cars), and 
45th Cavalry (Stuarts). 

Having defeated the Japanese offensives in the 
Arakan by June and around Imphal by December 
1944, the Fourteenth Army under General (later 
Field-Marshal Viscount) Slim began its main counter- 
offensive by crossing the River Chindwin on December 
3. On the right flank XV Corps began a supporting 
offensive on December 12. In the main offensive IV 
Corps' armoured support was the 255th Indian Tank 
Brigade, 33 Corps’ was the 254th Indian Tank Brigade, 
while in the Arakan XV Corps had the 50th Indian 
Tank Brigade. There had been changes in the tank 
brigades: 50th had 146 RAC, 19th K.G.O. Lancers, 
and 45th Cavalry; 254th had the 3rd Carabiniers, 149 
RAC, 150 RAC, and I lth P.A.V.O. Cavalry; 255th 
had 116 RAC (which entered the campaign near 
Pakkoku on the Irrawaddy on February 10, 1945), 
Probyn’s Horse, the Royal Deccan Horse, 7th Light 
Cavalry (with “The Curse of Scotland”), and 16th 
Light Cavalry (armoured cars). "A" Squadron of the 
25th Dragoons returned to the campaign in Central 
Burma in May 1945. 


While the Fourteenth Army was pushing south to 
Mandalay and Rangoon other Indian cavalry regi- 
ments were in action in Italy as divisional reconnais- 
sance units. The 4th, 8th, and 10th Indian Infantry 
Divisions fought in Italy, the Central India Horse still 
part of the Red Eagles, the 6th Lancers (Watson's) 
with the 8th. The 31st Indian Armoured Division was 
still on duty in the Levant, Iraq and Iran, although by 
now it was without the 43rd Gurkha Lorried Infantry 
Brigade which was fighting in Italy. Early in 1945 the 
14th/20th King's Hussars left the division and went to 
Italy where, after converting one of its squadrons to 
Kangaroos, it came under command of the 43rd 
Gurkha Brigade. 

After the end in Burma the 50th Indian Tank 
Brigade, now consisting of lith P.A.V.O. Cavalry 
(equipped with Stuarts), 13th D.C.O. Lancers 


(Shermans), and 19th K.G.O. Lancers (Shermans), 
took part in the occupation of Malaya which took 
place on September 9, 1945, the date originally 
planned for its invasion. While 19th K.G.O. Lancers 
remained in Malaya, P.A.V.O. Cavalry and 13th 
Lancers went to Java with the 5th "Ball of Fire” 
Division. 

At the end of 1945 the 3lst Indian Armoured 
Division went back to its original designation of the 
Ist Indian Armoured Division and returned to India in 
1946. The 252nd Indian Armoured Brigade was re- 
numbered 2nd Indian Armoured Brigade, the 255th 
Indian Tank Brigade was re-designated the Ist Indian 
Armoured Brigade, and the 254th Indian Tank 
Brigade was re-designated the 3rd Indian Armoured 
Brigade. 

On August 15, 1947, two years to the day after the 
end of the war with Japan, the old Indian Army was 
divided into the armies of the two countries, India and 
Pakistan, that succeeded the British Raj. Nor was this 
a simple division. Most regiments and battalions were 
composed of different classes, recruited from both 
India and Pakistan; squadrons and companies had to 
be sent away to other units—and sent at a time when 
communal hatred was at its height. 


NEW ZEALAND 


At the outbreak of World War II New Zealand raised 
a division, the 2nd New Zealand Division, for service 
overseas. It was raised in three contingents, orechelons. 
The Ist Echelon left New Zealand for Egypt in 
January 1940; the 2nd left for Egypt in May, but was 
diverted to England, where it formed part of 7 British 
Corps for the defence of the U.K. after Dunkirk, and 
then went on to Egypt, arriving there in January 1941; 
and the 3rd left New Zealand for Egypt at the end of 
August 1940. The division had the 4th, Sth, and 6th 
Brigades, each having a battalion from each of the 
three military districts in the islands: 4th—18, 19, and 
20 battalions (Northern, Central, South Island 
(Southern) districts respectively); 5th—21, 22, 23 
battalions; 6th—24, 25, 26 battalions. In addition the 
Sth Brigade had the 28th Maori Battalion. The 
division saw action in Greece and Crete before going 
into the Desert campaign as part of the newly-named 


Sherman of 19 Armoured Regiment, 4th NZ Armoured Brigade, 

4 NZ Division, the tank which accompanied the first 
August 1944, 
(New 
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Eighth Army and fighting in Operation “Crus 
(November-Decem 1941) when it was invo 
the grim battle at Sidi Rezegh. It fought at A c 
and right through to Tunisia, and then took part ir 
Italian campaign as a “mixed” division with 
brigades of infantry and one of armour. 

As well as the famous 2nd Division which earnc- 
tremendous reputation for itself in North Afric. 
Italy, New Zealand raised four* other inf 
divisions and one army tank brigade. The Ist, 4th, + 
5th Divisions were for home defence, the 3rd served 
the Pacific operations against the Japanese. The tars 
brigade was originally intended for the Middle E. 
but when Japan entered the war in December 194 
was held in New Zealand as the nucleus of h: 
defence. Designated the Ist New Zealand Army T«^« 
Brigade it consisted of the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Ar 
Tank Battalions, and was equipped with Valen: 
The N.Z. War Cabinet, after much heart-search 


*Five for a short period. When Rommel was threate: 
Egypt in 1942 a 6th Division was made up from un 
forming part of 2nd Division's order of battle. When 
threat disappeared 6th Division was disbanded. 


Sherman Kangaroos carrying men of 27 Battalion, 9th Ir 

Brigade, 2nd NZ Division. e the Senio crossing, 

The 9th was the third infantry brigade in the division 

formed in February 1945. (New Zealand Ons 
eg 


debate, agreed to release one tank battalion and 
reinforcements to join the 2nd Division. The 3rd Tank 
Bn. was selected. It went to the Middle East and was 
distributed among the battalions of 4th Brigade which 
was converted to an armoured brigade in October 1942. 

The 3rd Division, which had previously been named 
the Pacific Section 2nd New Zealand Expeditionary 
Force, served in New Caledonia from November 1942 
to August 1943, during which time it had no tank 
support. The division, consisting of the 8th, 14th, and 
15th Brigades, was retained in New Zealand for most 
of 1942, the 8th Brigade having been in Fiji from 
November 1940 until it was relieved by American 
forces when the United States entered the war. When 
the division moved north from New Caledonia to the 
Solomon Islands 15th Brigade was disbanded because 
of manpower shortage. The division now had tank 
support. In July 1943 the whole 2nd Tank Bn. had been 
warned for service with it, but in the event only one 
squadron accompanied it to the Solomons. Designated 
Tank Squadron 3rd Division the squadron was 
equipped with 25 Valentine IIIs (three-man turret) of 
which nine were converted to close support tanks by 
mounting 3-in. howitzers from Matilda IV CS tanks in 
place of the normal 2-pdrs. which did not have an 
adequately effective H.E. shell. Among its actions the 
Tank Squadron supported 14th Brigade (30, 35, and 
37 Bns.) at Vella Lavella and Green Islands. 

As well as the 4th Armoured Brigade and the Tank 
Squadron 3rd Division, there was another armoured 
unit in New Zealand's Expeditionary Force. This was 
the Divisional Cavalry Regiment of 2nd Division. 
Personnel for this unit were volunteers from the 
Mounted Rifles regiments, of which there were nine— 
three in each military district; 

Ist Mounted Rifles (Canterbury Yeomanry 
Cavalry) 

2nd Queen Alexandra’s (Wellington West Coast) 
Mounted Rifles 

3rd (Auckland) Mounted Rifles 

4th (Waikato) Mounted Rifles 

The Otago Mounted Rifles 

6th (Manawatu) Mounted Rifles 

9th (Wellington East Coast) Mounted Rifles 

10th (Nelson) Mounted Rifles 

11th (North Auckland) Mounted Rifles 

Until 1921 there had been twelve Mounted Rifles 
Regiments. The old 8th Canterbury Mounted Rifles 
was incorporated in the Ist to become the Ist (Canter- 


Across the Adige with umbrella, Sherman of 4th NZ Armoured 
Brigade crossing the last river obstacle in the Italian campaign 
by pontoon Jerry, April 1945. (New Zealand Official) 
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bury Yeomanry Cavalry), and the old Sth (Otago 
Hussars) 7th (Southland), and 12th (Otago) were 
amalgamated into the (5th) Otago Mounted Rifles. 

On January 1, 1942 all nine Mounted Rifles regi- 
ments added the words "Light Armoured Fighting 
Vehicles Regiment" to their title—which resulted in 
something of a mouthful! For example, 2nd Queen 
Alexandra's (Wellington West Coast) Mounted Rifles 
Light Armoured Fighting Vehicles Regiment. These 
regiments were in the New Zealand Armoured Corps. 

On March 29, 1944 the N.Z.A.C. was re-organized 
into three regiments: 

Ist Armoured Regiment—3rd, 4th, 11th L.A.F.V. 


Regiments 

2nd Armoured Regiment—2nd, 6th, 9th L.A.F.V. 
Regiments 

3rd Armoured Regiment—Ist, 5th, 10th L.A.F.V. 
Regiments 


After the war these armoured regiments inherited the 
battle honours of the battalions (armoured regiments) 
in 4th Armoured Brigade. The Ist inherited the 
honours of 18 Bn., the 2nd inherited the honours of 19 
Bn. and the Tank Squadron 3rd Division, and the 3rd 
inherited the honours of 20 Bn. The battle honours of 
the 2nd N.Z. Divisional Cavalry Regiment were 
inherited by the Ist Armoured Car Regiment which 
was formed after the war by the New Zealand Scottish 
Regiment, machine-gunners during the war. 

On July 12, 1947, the New Zealand Armoured Corps 
was granted the prefix “Royal”. 


2nd NEW ZEALAND DIVISION 
The 2nd New Zealand Division, which fought in 
Greece, Crete, the Western Desert, Tunisia and Italy, 
was originally an infantry division consisting of three 
brigades. The only armour that was an integral part of 
the division was its own 2 N.Z. Divisional Cavalry 
regiment, equipped with light tanks and carriers. Tank 
support for the division in the Desert battles in 1941 
and 1942 was provided by British armoured forma- 
tions. The New Zealanders were not always happy 
with the results of this arrangement. At one stage the 
state of ill-feeling was such that, according to Major- 
General Sir Howard Kippenberger in his book 
Infantry Brigadier, "there was throughout the Eighth 
Army, not only in the New Zealand Division, a most 
intense distrust, almost hatred, of our armour." The 
New Zealanders decided to have their own tank 
support and to adopt the “new model" organization 


The 2nd New Zealand Division enters Trieste, May 2, 1945. 
A Sherman of 4th NZ Armoured Brigade. : 
(New Zealand Official) 


with two infantry brigades and one tank brigade. 

Rather than release the whole of the Ist N.Z. Tank 
Brigade from its home defence róle it was eventually 
decided to convert one of the division's three infantry 
brigades and to supplement this with the 3rd Tank Bn. 
and reinforcements from New Zealand. 4th Brigade 
was withdrawn from the division after suffering severe 
casualties on Ruweisat Ridge in July 1942 and at 
Maadi Camp, near Cairo, began its training and re- 
equipment as an armoured brigade. Meanwhile 5th and 
6th Brigades and the rest of the division fought at 
Second Alamein and along the North African shore 
into Tunisia. For Alamein the division was allotted 
9th (British) Armoured Brigade from 10th Armoured 
Division and thus took part in the battle as a “new 
model" division with one armoured and two infantry 
brigades. 

After Alamein there was a strong possibility that the 
2nd N.Z. Division, like the last of the three Austra- 
lian divisions in the Middle East, would be withdrawn 
for service against the Japanese in the South Pacific. 
Eventually, in June 1943, the New Zealand Parliament 
after much debate acceded to the request of Churchill 
and the Combined Chiefs of Staff—the 2nd N.Z. 
Division, one of the finest in Eighth Army, would be 
left in the Mediterranean theatre. 

Its future having been decided the division now 
returned from Tunisia to Maadi Camp. There 
followed four months of re-equipment, re-organisation 
and training. The key change was the return to the 
division of 4th Brigade as an armoured formation. 
The reunion meant that the division had to re-think 
its tactical doctrine and re-structure its administration 
in order to transport, recover, repair, refuel and 
munition the tanks. Every arm was affected by the 
integration of an armoured brigade. 4th Armoured 
Brigade, equipped with 150 Shermans, consisted of 
18th, 19th, and 20th Armoured Regiments (previously 
Battalions), 22nd (Motor) Battalion, Forward Delivery 
Squadron, Band, and its own E.M.E. 4th Armoured 
Brigade Workshops and Recovery Unit. 

The Divisional Cavalry regiment was re-equipped 
with Staghound armoured cars instead of Honeys and 
carriers. 

Summing up the potentiality of this “new model” 
division with its 4,500 vehicles and 20,000 men, the 
official New Zealand War History (N. C. Phillips 
Italy Vol. 1 The Sangro to Cassino, p. 35) says: 

“It was capable of moving fast, of hitting hard 

while it moved and, as an enemy that forced it to 

deploy would quickly discover, of hitting harder 

still when it halted. Its mixed character, neither a 

purely infantry nor a purely armoured division, 

fitted it for operations needing adaptability and 
some measure of independence for, where the 
terms of battle were at all equal, it possessed within 
itself the means of breaking into a defensive 
position, piercing it and exploiting its own success 
by flooding its armour through the gap. But 
positional, as distinct [rom mobile warfare, in 
which the Division would have to merge its identity 
into a larger mass, would rob it of these advantages 
and search out its latent weakness—a shortage of. 
infantry." This was the weakness of all *new model" 
divisions and the reason why this divisional 
organisation was abandoned in the British Army. 


of tanks at the beginning of the war — a problem 
y all. Commonwealth couniries — led New Zealand to 

nent with this “Bob Semple” tank, named afier the N.Z. 
Minister of Defence. Also known as the ‘Mobile Pillbox” tank 
it had an armoured superstructure on an International Harvester 
agricultural tractor chassis. Only four were built, the design 
proving to be unsatisfactory (New Zealand Official) 


After its preparation at Maadi the division sailed 
for Taranto in October and moved up to its first 
action in Italy on the Sangro in mid-November 1943. 
In January 1944 it went west to Cassino where it 
fought until April. It was then moved to the Apennine 
mountain sector and in May advanced up the Liri to 
Avezzano. After the fall of Rome the division was in 
the battles for Arezzo and Florence, then Rimini and 
into the Romagna. On October 26 it was withdrawn 
into Eighth Army reserve. 

By now the shortage of infantry was abundantly 
manifest. The immediate task in reserve was to 
increase the division's infantry strength and this at the 
expense of the armour for, as Freyberg, the GOC, 
cabled home *'there is a shortage of infantry . . . while 
at the same time there seems to be more armour than 
can be employed." The two infantry brigades were 
each increased from three to four battalions by con- 
verting the Divisional Cavalry to infantry (which 
caused volcanic reactions in the regiment) and by 22nd 
(Motor) Battalion reverting to a normal infantry 
battalion. 

The division returned to the line a month later, took 
part in the drive to the Senio and then manned a sector 
of the Winter Line. In February 1945 a third infantry 
brigade (9th) was formed with the Divisional Cavalry, 
22nd Battalion and 27th (Machine-Gun) Battalion 
which was converted to infantry. The division took 
part in the spring offensive across the Senio. For this 
a new unit was formed to operate the “funnies”— 
Sherman dozers, Churchill AVREs, Churchill ARKs, 
Valentine Bridge-layers, and Kangaroos. Designated 
28 Assault Squadron its two troops worked with E 
Squadron of the British 25th Armoured Engineer 
Brigade. The assault on the Senio Line began on April 
9. It was the beginning of the end of the Italian 
campaign. On Aprii 21 the division was at Budrio, a 
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few miles east of Bologna; on May 2 it had reached 
Trieste. 

On July 29, 1945, HQ Eighth Army was re-desig- 
nated HQ British Troops in Austria. It had' been in 
existence since midnight on September 26-27, 1941 
when its name had been changed from HQ Western 
Army, which itself had been formed in Cairo earlier 
that month and then moved to the Western Desert. 
The 2nd New Zealand Division was the only original 
formation of Eighth Army still with it when it ceased 
to exist. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


At the outbreak of war in September 1939 South 
Africa's armoured force consisted of two Vickers 
Medium tanks and two Crossley armoured cars, all 
four vehicles dating from 1925. The two Crossleys 
formed the armoured car section of the Union Defence 
Force and in August 1932, a year after the section had 
been formed, they took part in a punitive expedition 
in South West Africa—the first operational use of 
armour by the U.D.F. 

That armoured cars would be needed in future 
operations if war broke out had been made apparent 
from the Minister of Defence's training policy state- 
ment issued to the U.D.F's General Staff in 1938, in 
which he said that “the organization, equipment and 
training of the Defence Force were to be based on 
meeting an enemy on African soil, in bush warfare." 
According to Lieutenant-General George Brink*, who 
commanded the Ist South African Division from 1940 
to 1942, "tanks were not even dreamed of, but the 
organization made liberal provision for armoured cars 
as the most suitable type of armoured fighting vehicle 
for bush warfare and the open country to be encoun- 
tered in parts of East and Central Africa" where the 
theatre of war was likely to be. 

Efforts were therefore made to get armoured cars 
from Britain and the United States. But neither 
country had any available. The South Africans in 


*[n the Foreword to Harry Klein's Springboks in Armour, 
Macdonald, 1965. 


South African armoured car crew maintaining the guns of their 
Marmon- Herrington, East Africa, 1941. Note the large double 


doors at the rear. This is a riveted hull version of the Mark I. 
(S.A. National War Museum) 
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consequence decided to build their own. From this 
decision came the South African Marmon-Herring- 
tons, designed and built in the Union from imported 
chassis and armament and home-produced armour 
plate. Quantity production began in July 1940 and 
from then until it ended in April 1944 a total of 5,746 
armoured cars were delivered, 4,566 to the Union 
Defence Force and 1,180 to the United Kingdom 
Government which had asked South Africa to supply 
armoured cars for use in the Middle East. 

While the production of the armoured cars was 
being organized in the first half of 1940 the South 
African Tank Corps came into being, On January 31 
authority was given for the establishment of No. 1 
Armoured Car Company with 22 armoured cars (when 
they became available), six officers, and 161 other 
ranks. To begin with the only armoured cars available 
for training—when they were not in the repair shop— 
were the two old Crossleys which had spent a few 
weeks at the turn of the year on patrol in South West 
Africa, the area they had visited on the punitive 
expedition seven years previously. Apart from these 
the company had a section of Dragon troop carriers 
for mobile exercises. 

In April the formation of four more armoured car 
companies was authorized, and in May the raising of 
three motor-cycle companies. 

By this time the German blitzkrieg was striking 
across Flanders and Mussolini was poised to attack 
in Africa—from Cyrenaica eastwards into Egypt, 
from Eritrea westwards into the Sudan, and from 
Abyssinia south into Kenya. 

In South Africa the personnel of No. 1 Armoured 
Car Company were abruptly transferred to No. 1 Light 
Tank Company which was formed, almost overnight, 
for service in East Africa. No. 1 Armoured Car 
Company was reconstituted, and at the end of May 
took delivery of the first Mark I Marmon-Herringtons. 
No. | Light Tank Company, Nos. 1 and 2 Armoured 
Car Companies, and Nos. 1, 2, and 3 Motor-Cycle 
Companies were the six companies of the Ist Battalion 
South African Tank Corps which was formed on May 
23, 1940, 

On June 1, No. 1 Light Tank Company sailed from 
Durban for Kenya where it took over 12 Light Tanks 
Mark III which had been sent from Egypt together 
with Royal Armoured Corps instructors. On June 10, 
when Italy declared war, No. 1 Armoured Car 
Company was sent with the Ist Battalion Transvaal 
Scottish to the frontier with Portuguese East Africa. 


By the end of June five armoured car and two 
motor-cycle companies had been formed. A fortnight 
later, on July 15, the South African Tank Corps was 
reorganized into Nos. | and 2 Armoured Fighting 
Vehicles (AFV) Battalions, each with three armoured 
car companies and one motor-cycle company, with 
No. | Light Tank Company and the third motor-cycle 
company unattached. In the event only one platoon 
of this third company was raised. The idea had been 
to use motor-cycle companies in the róle of mounted 
riflemen, but experience in East Africa showed that 
the armoured car had less limitations and no more 
motor-cycle units were formed. 

Each of the five armoured car companies had 22 
armoured cars, 14 motor-cycles, 7 motor-cycle com- 
binations, 1 motor car, 11 one-ton lorries, and 10 


three-tonners. Each motor-cycle company had 93 
motor-cycles, 30 motor-cycle combinations, 2 one- 
tonners, and 8 three-tonners. Later in the year the 
strength of an armoured car company was increased 
to 7 officers and 296 other ranks, with 38 armoured 
cars. It was at this strength that the South African 
Tank Corps went "Up North", Nos. 2 and 3 
Armoured Car Companies and No. | Motor-Cycle 
Company arriving in East Africa in October, and No. 
1 Armoured Car Company and No. 2 Motor-Cycle 
Company in December, to join Ist South African 
Division. 

The division consisted of: 

Ist South African Infantry Brigade (1st Transvaal 
Scottish, Ist Royal Natal Carbineers, and Ist 
Duke of Edinburgh's Own Rifles (The Dukes)) 

2nd South African Infantry Brigade (Ist Natal 
Mounted Rifles, Ist Field Force Battalion, and 
2nd Field Force Battalion) 

5th South African Infantry Brigade (3rd Trans- 
vaal Scottish, 2nd Regiment Botha, and Ist 
South African Irish). 

No. | Armoured Car Company was attached to Sth 
S.A. Brigade, No. 2 Armoured Car Company to the 
2nd S.A. Brigade, and No. 3 Armoured Car Company 
to the Ist S.A. Brigade (which served with the 11th 
(African) and 12th (African) Divisions during the 
Abyssinian campaign, its place in Ist South African 
Division being taken by 25th (East African) Brigade), 
The two motor-cycle companies were divisional 
troops. 

As well as the South African armoured car com- 
panies Lieut.-General Sir Alan Cunningham’s East 
Africa Force also had the East African Armoured Car 
Regiment equipped with Marmon-Herringtons. Al- 
though the training manual defined the duties of 
armoured cars as reconnaissance and stated that they 
"will not be used in the rôle of tanks for frontal 
attacks" Colonel Klein's view was that "either the 
South African armoured-car commanders in Abyssinia 
had not studied their tactics, or they had set out to 
write a new handbook of their own. From the very 
first clash with the enemy they ... took on the rôle 
they were obliged to undertake throughout the 
campaign—that of infantry tanks." (op.cit. p. 21). 
Called “Garri Kifarru" (“Rhinoceros Cars") by the 
Italian colonial infantry the armoured cars time after 
time paved the way for successful attacks and kept 
down infantry casualties. 


The battle for Abyssinia began in earnest on 
January 28, 1941, and, apart from the capture of the 
northern fortresses, was over on May 16, less than 
four months later. The three South African armoured 
car companies and the Ist S.A. Light Tank Company 
then moved to Egypt, leaving a Light Armoured 
Detachment from the Light Tank Company (equipped 
with three light tanks and four Bren carriers) to take 
part in the battle for Gondar and the other northern 
fortresses in October and November. The Kenya 
Armoured Car Regiment also took part in these 
actions with the I2th African Division. 

During the time when the armoured car companies 
were in East Africa the South African Tank Corps had 
been further expanded and re-organized. Personnel of 
the Ist Mounted Brigade were transferred to the Tank 
Corps and formed the Ist and 2nd AFV (Commando) 


Marmon- Herrington Mark 1 — welded version 
Field Dressing Station by South ¢ 
the Desert, 1942. 


being used as a 
rican medical detachment in 
(S.A. National War Museum) 


Regiments. Recruits from the South African Railways 
and Harbours Regiment formed the nucleus of a new 
armoured car company. Four regiments (the 2nd 
Royal Natal Carbineers, the 2nd Imperial Light Horse, 
the Regiment Westelike Provinsie, and the Regiment 
Suid-Westelike Distrike) were converted to armoured 
car companies. In March 1941 it was decided that the 
companies should be formed into armoured car 
regiments and armoured car reconnaissance battalions. 
The outcome was: the Ist and 2nd Regiments (whose 
designation was later changed to Armoured Car 
Commandos, a squadron of the Ist serving in the 
Madagascar campaign), the 4th, Sth and 6th Regi- 
ments, the 3rd and 7th Reconnaissance Battalions, 
No. 8 Armoured Car Commando (later re-designated 
as an armoured car regiment), No. 12 Armoured Car 
Commando, and, writes Colonel Klein, “the famous 
‘phantom’ 13th Armoured Car Regiment, which was 
at all times the make-or-break training and special 
duties regiment.” 

The 3rd Reconnaissance Battalion was formed from 
Nos. I, 2, and 3 Armoured Car Companies, and 
detachments of Nos. | and 2 Motor Cycle Companies, 
from the East African campaign. "3rd Recce” served 
in the Western Desert together with the 4th and 6th 
Armoured Car Regiments and the 7th Reconnaissance 
Battalion. The 5th Regiment went to the Middle East 
but was broken up on arrival to provide reinforce- 
ments. 
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HS = p 
Marmon-Herringion Mark II with its turret removed and 
mounting a 2-pdr. This car, of the 4th South African Armoured 
Car Regiment, is on " stand to" in Cyrenaica. 
(S.A. National War Museum) 


3rd Recce (which was re-designated 3rd S.A. 
Armoured Car Regiment in July 1942, though the 
change was ignored except in official documents!) 
served with the Ist S.A. Division. The 7th Recon- 
naissance Battalion served with the 2nd S.A. Division 
and was lost with the division and the British and 
Indian troops under its command in the fall of Tobruk 
in June 1942. On the eve of the Battle of Alamein the 
4th and 6th Regiments were amalgamated into the 
4th/6th S.A. Armoured Car Regiment and operated 
with the Ist (British) Armoured Division. Together 
with the Royal Dragoons (a British armoured car 
regiment) the 4th/6th broke through in the van of the 
British armour. 


6th SOUTH AFRICAN ARMOURED 
DIVISION 
At the end of 1942 the South Africans, including the 
armoured car regiments, returned home on leave, A 
few months later the South African Tank Corps was 
disbanded. The reason was that the Active Citizen 
Force regiments which had been selected to make up 
the newly-formed 6th South African Armoured 


"Through the mud . . ," Marmon-Herrington armoured car of 
the South African Tank Corps in Central Abyssinia, 1941. The 
cars, called "Garri Kifarru’’ (‘Rhinoceros Cars") by the IHalian 
colonial infantry, were generally used as infantry ranks in this 
campaign. (S.A. National War Museum) 


Division were below strength, and it was proving 
extremely difficult to bring them up to strength. The 
6th S.A. Armoured Division was being raised for ser- 
vice in Europe. 

In April 1943 the South African Tank Corps 
regiments from the Middle East ceased to exist: the 
3rd Armoured Car Regiment (the “3rd Recce”) was 
absorbed by the Natal Mounted Rifles, the 4th/6th by 
the Royal Natal Carbineers and the Imperial Light 
Horse. 

The 6th South African Armoured Division arrived 
in Italy in April 1944 and came under command of 
Fifth U.S. Army. It consisted of: 

lith South African Armoured Brigade (Prince 
Alfred’s Guard, Pretoria Regiment, and Special 
Service Bn. Regiment, with the combined 
Imperial Light Horse/Kimberley Regiment as 
its motor battalion) 
12th South African Motorized Infantry Brigade 
(Ist Royal Natal Carbineers, combined bat- 
talion Ist City/Cape Town Highlanders, and 
combined battalion Witwatersrand Rifles/De 
La Rey) 
The armoured reconnaissance regiment was the 
Natal Mounted Rifles. 

The division went into the line at Cassino, fought its 
way into Florence, and took part in the breaching of 
the Gothic Line. As with other formations in Italy the 
shortage of infantry for the type of fighting involved 
made it necessary to add another brigade to the 
division, From May 1944 until February 1945 this was 
the 24th (British) Guards Brigade. When the Guards 
left a new South African infantry brigade, 13th 
Brigade, was formed from divisional troops, including 
the Royal Durban Light Infantry, and the 1st Royal 
Natal Carbineers which was transferred from the 12th 
Brigade. With this order of battle the division took 
part in the final assault through Bologna and into the 
Po Valley in April 1945. 


Major-General Poole, GOC 6th South African Armoured 
Division, (beside the jeep) among South African armour in a 
suburb of Bologna, which the South Africans entered on April 21, 
1945. The tank behind the jeep is a Grant converted for command 
purposes. Note the chair beside the gun barrel. 

(Imperial War Museum) 


yards. The A13 was the first. British tank to have Christie suspension. 
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Cruiser Mark IVA — the up-armoured A13 mounting a co-axial Besa 7.92mm machine-gun (A13 Mark HA) — on training in the 
United Kingdom. The bracket on the side of the turret carried two dischargers which projected a 4-inch smoke canister about 150 


(R.A.C. Tank Museum) 


Survey of AFVs in British and 
Commonwealth Service during 


World War II 


by Duncan Crow 


IN 1936, before rearmament began in earnest, the 
British Army had 375 tanks, of which 209 were light 
tanks and the remainder mediums. Of these 375, all but 
71 were officially classed as obsolete—the “moderns” 
being two Medium Ills, 22 Mark V Lights, and 47 
Mark VI Lights, a mark that was just being introduced 
into service, 

During the three years that elapsed before the out- 
break of the Second World War in September 1939 
several hundred more Mark VI Lights of various 
models were produced, together with the first of the 
new cruiser and infantry tanks that were to replace the 
old mediums. The two classes of cruiser and infantry, 
or I, tank were the outcome of the conflict of views 
about a tank’s purpose—whether it was purely an 
infantry support weapon, or whether its prime purpose 
was in mobile operations as the successor to the horsed 
cavalry. 

The pilot model of the first of the new tanks, the A9 
Cruiser Mark I, appeared in April 1936, and the first 
deliveries were made in January 1939. Also in 1936 the 


pilot AIO Cruiser Mark II appeared, but the first 
delivery was not made until December 1939. The A13 
Cruiser Mark III had a speedier development period. 
The order for two pilots was given at the end of 1936 
and two years later, December 1938, the first deliveries 
of the production series were made. By the beginning 
of September 1939, 79 cruisers (Marks I and III) had 
been produced and 77 were in service. 

The pilot model of the first I tank, the A11 Infantry 
Tank Mark I, appeared in September 1936. While 
production was beginning on this first Matilda the 
design of its successor was under way. The pilot model 
of the A12 Infantry Tank Mark II (sometimes called 
“Matilda senior" until the Mark I went out of service 
after Dunkirk when it formally took over the name 
Matilda) was ready in April 1938. By the outbreak of 
war only two “Matilda seniors" were in service. The 
total pre-war production of I tanks was 67. 

Thus by September 1939 only 146 cruiser and I tanks 
had been produced, compared with several hundred 
light tanks, mainly Mark VIBs. The three categories of 
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Light Tanks Mark VIB of the ist Royal Tank Regiment, 
71h Armoured Division, in the Desert. Cruisers in the background. 

(Imperial War Museum) 
A9 (Cruiser Mark I), of which 125 were built, mounted the new 
2-pdr. with a co-axial .303 Vickers MG and two other 303 MGs 
one in each sub-turret on each side of the driver's compartment. 
The A9 was the first British tank to have a power-traversed 
turret, 


Light Tank Mark VIC had a 15-mm Besa as its main armament. 


Covenanter was the A13 Mark HI (Cruiser Mark V). Four 
marks of Covenanter were produced. (Imperial War Museum) 


AIO Mark I with 
Al0s were Mark JA with a Besa 7. 


‘ a 


170 AlOs were built. 


Light Tank Mark VIB had round cupola, one-piece radiator 
louvre, and return roller attached to hull side. 


se ead mt a 
ickers .303 MG co-axially in turret. 
-mm instead of the Vic 


ith Horstmann- 
ine-gun auxiliary turrets, 


tank—light, cruiser, and infantry—remained current 
in the British and Commonwealth Armies throughout 
the war. 


LIGHT TANKS 

Light tanks were the backbone, albeit a somewhat 
fragile one, of the British armoured forces at the out- 
break of the war and for the next year. There were 
about 1,000 in service.* Light tanks, together with 
carriers, were the equipment of the seven Mechanized 
Divisional Cavalry regiments in the B.E.F. They also 
formed the main fighting vehicle equipment of the 
armoured brigades in England and Egypt. Other light 
tanks were in India, a few were in Australia and 
Canada. When the Ist Armoured Division went to 
France in May 1940 almost half its tanks were still 
light tanks, despite the substantial increase in cruiser 
production in the previous nine months. 

Light tank production from the beginning of the war 
until the end of June 1940 was 320, of which 180 were 
produced in the first four months, 80 in the first 
quarter of 1940, and 60 in the second quarter. The 
tanks produced were Mark VIBs and Mark VICS, the 
latter mounting the 15-mm Besa as well as the 7-92-mm 
coaxial. 

The campaign in France in 1940 showed up the 
failings of the light tanks. After Dunkirk there was a 
loss of interest in them on the part of the General 
Staff who now favoured armoured cars for the recon- 
naissance róle. Consequently only 35 were produced in 
the last six months of 1940 as against 140 in the first 
half. Nevertheless British light tank production was 
not finished. The Mark VII Tetrarch was just going 
into production when the change of policy occurred. 
The first four were delivered for test in November 
1940. No light tanks were produced in the first quarter 
of 1941, but 73 were built during the rest of the year— 
all Tetrarchs. In 1942 a further 100 Tetrarchs brought 
the total for this tank to 177 at which production 
ceased. Tetrarchs were used in the Madagascar landing 
in May 1942, and by the 6th Airborne Reconnaissance 
Regiment of 6th Airborne Division in the Normandy 
* Table 25 of M. M. Postan's British War Production 
(H.M.S.O. London 1952) gives the total pre-war light tank 


production as 1,002. Though some of these were on their 
last legs they survived in service into the war. 


The Al6 was an experimental “heavy cruiser" developed from 
the A13 with Christie suspension. It had auxiliary machine-gun 
turrets on each side of the driver's compartment like the A9 and 
the experimental A14. 


landing in June 1944. Some were also sent to Russia 
with Matildas and Valentines in 1942. 

The last light tank to be produced was the Mark VIII 
Harry Hopkins of which 102 were built, the main 
production order of 99 being carried out after the 
Tetrarch and completed in 1944. The Harry Hopkins 
was not used opcrationally. Various marks of the 
Alecto self-propelled weapon were built on Harry 
Hopkins! ch until the Alecto project was 
abandoned in 1945, 


CRUISER TANKS 
Cruiser tank production from the outbreak of war 
until the end of June 1940 was 322, the rate going up 
from 71 in the last four months of 1939 to 92 in the 
first quarter of 1940 and 159 in the second quarter. It 
then dropped in the two succeeding quarters to 147 
and 78 respectively, before growing rapidly throughout 
1941 to reach 479 in the last quarter of the year. This 
growth was in response to a War Office programme of 
December 1940 which raised the proportion of cruisers 
required from 45 to 78 per cent and reduced the I tank 
requirement from 55 to 22 per cent. Even so, from the 
third quarter of 1940 right through 1941 the output of 
l tanks continued to be higher than the output of 
cruisei 


There were three marks of Crusader. Mark I had a 2-pdr. as its main armament and a 7.92mm Besa in a forward sub-turret (which 


was sometimes removed, 


CRUA 


2H was up-armoured from 40mm (maximum) to 49mm (maximum) : II had a 6-pdr. as 
and 51mm (maximum) of armour. All three had a 7.92mm Besa co-axial machine-gun. 


» main armament 
(Imperial War Museum) 
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Cromwell crossing Nijmegen Bridge, Holland. shows the exhaust 


flame deflector — the "Normandy cowl” — fitted on all Cromwells 
in the North-West Europe campaign to conceal exhaust flames 


at night. (Imperial War Museum) 
Production of 
Cruisers I Tanks 
1939 Sept —Dec. 71 63 
1940 Ist qtr. 92 46 
2nd 159 121 
3rd 147 227 
4th 78 354 
1941 ist 184 469 
nd 347 566 
3rd 406 942 
4th 473 1.375 
1,963 4163 


Indeed the cruiser output never reached that of the I 
tanks and in total over the six years of the war the 
proportion was about two cruisers to three I tanks. 

Both the A9 (Cruiser Mark I) and the A10 (Cruiser 
Mark II) were interim tanks that only went into 
limited production. Of the A9 125 were built, including 
a number of close support tanks with a 3-7-inch 
mortar as the main armament instead of a 2-pdr. gun. 
The A9 had two forward sub-turrets with Vickers 
-303-in machine-guns. Of the A10 170 were built, 
all but a few being Cruiser Mark IIAs which had a 
7-92-mm Besa coaxial instead of a Vickers :303-in, and 
another Besa in the hull front. This was the first 
British tank to mount a Besa. There was also a close 
support version of the A10. The A9 had 6 mm. to 
14 mm. of armour and weighed 12:5 tons, the A10 had 
6 mm. to 30 mm. of armour and weighed 1-25 tons 
more. 

Originally the A10 was supposed to be an infantry 
support tank. Then it was re-designated as a “heavy 
cruiser". This classification was part of the pre-war 
canon that proliferated the designations and charac- 
teristics of armoured fighting vehicles to make a 
variety in which each closely defined type was intended 
to perform a closely defined róle. The A13 (Cruiser 
Mark III) with 6 mm. to 14 mm. of armour was looked 
upon as a "light cruiser" which would need the 
support in action of a “heavy cruiser". Because the 
AIO was only an interim type three other heavy 
cruisers were embarked upon. 

The first of these, the A14, was designed at Woolwich 
by the Chief Superintendent of Design and built in 
1939 by the L.M.S, Railway Company. Like the A9 it 
had two forward hull machine-gun sub-turrets. It had 
Wilson epicyclic step-down steering and Horstmann- 
type suspension. 

The second project was given the designation A15, 
but this did not go beyond the design stage and the “A” 
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This three-quarter rear view of a Centaur AA tank shows the 
flush top of the rear decking which distinguished the A27(L) 
from the A27( M). The A27( M) Cromwell hada raised armoured 
louvre. 


number was transferred to an entirely different project 
that became the Cruiser Mark VI. 

The third project, also with two forward hull 
machine-gun sub-turrets, was the Al6 which was 
built in 1938 by Nuffield Mechanisations and Aero 
Ltd., a newly created armaments firm that had built 
the first A13 the previous year. The A13 was the first 
British tank to have Christie suspension, and the A16 
was a development of it. The Chief Superintendent of 
Design and Thompson Taylor co-operated with 
Nuffields in the building of the single vehicle, which 
was the first to have Dr. H. E. Merritt’s double 
differential steering mechanism. Used in conjunction 
with a Maybach propulsion gearbox this was called 
the Merritt- Maybach transmission. It was superseded 
in general use in British tanks by the Merritt-Brown 
transmission which had Merritt's later-developed 
triple differential system. 

The specification for the "heavy cruiser" had called 
for a 2-pdr. as the main armament, two forward hull 
machine-gun sub-turrets, 30 mm. of armour (maxi- 
mum), a cross-country speed of 25 m.p.h., and a 
weight of 25 tons. While the A14 and A16 were being 
built a second mark of A13 was produced with 30 mm. 
of armour (maximum) which increased the tank's 
weight from 14-2 to 14-75 tons. Nevertheless it could 
still do almost 40 m.p.h. There appeared to be no 
advantage in the A14 and A16 over the up-armoured 
AI3 and they did not go beyond the experimental 
stage. 

The up-armoured A13 (A13 Mark II) with spaced 
armour on its turret was Cruiser Mark IV. The Mark 
IVA had a Besa instead of a Vickers machine-gun. 
Total production of A13 Marks I and II was 665. 

Cruisers Marks I, II, IA, III, IV, and IVA saw 
action in France in 1940 with the Ist Armoured 
Division and in the Western Desert in 1940 and 1941 
with the 7th Armoured Division. The A9s and A10s 
left the battlefield on the Egyptian frontier during 
Operation “Battleaxe” in June 1941; the A13s, which 
still formed half the strength of 7th Armoured 
Brigade for Operation “Crusader” in November 1941, 
went after the fighting at Sidi Rezegh during that 
Operation. 

The next tank in the cruiser series, the A13 Mark III 
(Cruiser Mark V), better known by its name Covenan- 
ter, began its design life as a “heavy cruiser” project 
in succession to the Al4 and A16. The first deliveries 
were made in the summer of 1940 and production 


continued until January 1943 by which time 1,365 
Covenanters had been produced in four marks, 
including some close support tanks with a 3-inch 
howitzer and a few special purpose tanks (bridge- 
layers, command, OP, and ARV). The Covenanter 
weighed 18 tons, had 7 mm. to 40 mm. of armour, and 
was armed with a 2-pdr. and a co-axial Besa. Apart 
from a Covenanter bridgelayer used by the Australians 
on Bougainville Island the Covenanter was used for 
training purposes only and was never in action. It 
formed a major part of the AFV equipment of the Ist 
Polish Armoured Division and the Guards Armoured 
Division during their training and of the 9th Armoured 
Division. 

Almost simultaneously with the Covenanter the 
next mark of cruiser was developed. The Covenanter 
design was accepted for production in April 1939, and 
in August Nuffields’ own proposal for a “heavy 
cruiser" developed from the A13 was accepted. This 
was given the ordnance designation A15, which it 
took over from the earlier defunct project already 
mentioned. This new A15, Cruiser Mark VI, was 
named Crusader. It became the standard British tank 
of the armoured brigades in action in North Africa 
until replaced by the American Grants and Shermans. 
It was first in action in Operation "Battleaxe" in 
June 1941 and continued in service until the end of the 
North African campaign, with the Sherman gradually 
replacing it as the Eighth Army moved westwards 
after the Second Battle of Alamein. Almost as many 
Crusaders were produced as all other cruisers put 
together. Its total was 4,350 gun tanks plus 1,373 for 
special róles (command, OP, anti-aircraft, ARV, gun 
tractor, and bulldozer). There were three marks of 
Crusader: Mark I weighed 18-8 tons, had 40 mm. of 
armour (maximum), and was armed with a 2-pdr. and 
two Besas—one co-axial, the other in a forward sub- 
turret (this gun and turret were sometimes removed); 
Mark II was up-armoured to 49 mm. (maximum) and 
weighed 19 tons; Mark III had a 6-pdr. as its main 
armament and only the co-axial Besa; its armour was 
51 mm. (maximum). All three marks had a minimum 
of 7 mm. of armour. Some specialist Crusaders 
remained in service after the gun tanks had been 
withdrawn in May 1942. 

Cruisers Marks I to VI inclusive were all tanks that 
had started their design life pre-war. The later 
cruisers were war-time designs. In 1941 a specification 
was laid down for a cruiser with front armour of 


The lith Armoured Division were re-equipped with Comets early 
in 1945. Comets of A Squadron, YE The King's Royal 
Hussars, cross the Weser at Petershagen on April 7, 1945. The 
Comet was the last of the cruiser series. 

(Imperial War Museum) 


75/65 mm., weighing 24 tons, and mounting a 6-pdr. 
(57-mm.) on a 60-inch turret ring. The tanks that 
resulted from this were the A24 Cruiser Mark VII 
Cavalier (weight 27 tons) and the A27 Cruiser Mark 
VIII (27-5 tons). Fitted with a Liberty engine the 
A27(L) was called the Centaur, with a Meteor engine 
the A27(M) was the Cromwell. Cavaliers, of which 
500 were built, were not used in action as gun tanks 
but about half were converted to armoured OPs for 
artillery regiments of armoured divisions in North- 
West Europe 1944-45. Cromwells, on the other hand, 
equipped the 22nd Armoured Brigade of 7th Armoured 
Division as well as five armoured reconnaissance 
regiments of armoured divisions in 21 Army Group. 
There were four marks of Centaur and eight marks of 
Cromwell. Main differences were: Centaurs I and H 
had a 6-pdr. as the main armament, Centaur IIT had a 
75-mm., Centaur IV, which was a support tank, had a 
95-mm. Cromwells I, II, and III were 6-pdr.-armed, 
IV, V, and VII had a 75-mm., and VI and VIII had a 
95-mm. for close support. Cromwells VII and VIII 
had the armour increased (mainly on the front) from 
76 mm. maximum as on all Cavaliers, Centaurs and 
other Cromwells to 101 mm. Minimum armour was 
20 mm. on Cavaliers and Centaurs and 8-10 mm. on 
Cromwells, The first production Centaurs were 
delivered at the end of 1942, the first Cromwells in 
1943. There were a number of Centaur and Cromwell 
special purpose tanks—OP, anti-aircraft, bulldozer, 
ARV. Contracts for 3,500 Cromwells were placed. It is 
not clear whether these were all carried out in full, but 
it seems doubtful that they were. 

Lengthened Cromwell chassis were used in 1943-44 
for the production of 200 Challengers (A30) mounting 
à 17-pdr. The Challenger had the róle of a tank 
destroyer in support of the other cruisers, a troop 
typically consisting of three Cromwells and one 
Challenger. An alternative version of the A30 was 
developed as a self-propelled anti-tank gun; it was 
called Avenger. The order for 230 Avengers was not 
fulfilled until 1946, because by the time the pilot model 
was ready in 1944 the American MIO had been 
adopted for service in British tank destroyer regiments. 

The next tank in the cruiser line was the Comet, a 
development of the Cromwell designed to overcome 
the weaknesses of the Challenger which were attribu- 
table mainly to mounting a big gun on a comparatively 
small hull. Developed under the ordnance specification 
A34 the first production Comets were delivered in 


The Challenger with lengthened Cromwell chassis and mounting 
a IT-pdr. was a tank destroyer in support of other cruisers. Seen 
here at St. Anthonis, Holland, in October 1944 is a Challenger 
of B Squadron, 15th] I9th The King's Royal Hussars, which was 
the armoured ‘reconnaissance regiment of the [1th Armoured 
(Imperial War Museum) 


Division. 


Centurion Mark I. This is one of the six pilot models, armed 
with a 17-pdr. gun and Polsten cannon in ball-mount, that were 
rushed to the 22nd Armoured Brigade in Germany in May 1943. 

(Imperial War Museum) 


September 1944 and sent to Belgium in November. 
The armoured units of the 11th Armoured Division, 
including the divisional armoured reconnaissance 
regiment, were the only ones to be re-equipped with 
Comets before the fighting in Europe was over. Their 
re-equipment, begun in December, was interrupted by 
the Ardennes offensive and completed in March, The 
Comet weighed 32-7 tons with maximum armour of 
101 mm. and minimum of 14 mm.; its main armament 
was a 77-mm. gun which was, in fact, a slightly less 
powerful version of the 17-pdr. (76:2-mm.) with a 
calibre of 75-mm. but which was re-named to avoid 
confusion with other British and American guns in 
service. The Comet remained in service with the 
Regular Army until 1959, 

The Comet was really the last of the cruiser tanks. 
Although the Centurion which succeeded it (and to 
which it contributed in development) was designed as 
a cruiser, by the time it came into production in 1945 
the idea of a multi-purpose “capital” tank had taken 
the place of the previous two-type concept (cruiser 
and I tanks). The Centurion, developed under the 
ordnance designatión A41 with a 17-pdr. and armour 
thickness of 17-152 mm. was regarded as meeting the 
"capital" tank requirement and thus became the first 
of what are now called main battle tanks. Although 
six Centurions were rushed to the 22nd Armoured 
Brigade of 7th Armoured Division in May 1945 they 
arrived too late for testing in action and the Centurion 
had to wait for the Korean War to prove its worth. 
That it did so isevidenced by thefact that the Centurion 
was still in service more than a quarter of a century 
after its first marks were produced. In the 1930s such a 
length of service would simply have indicated parsi- 
mony in defence spending; in the post-1945 world it 
is proof of military effectiveness! 

The Australians and the Canadians both built 
cruiser tanks from their own designs. The Australian 
tank was the Sentinel, Australian Cruiser Tank Mark I 
(AC D). It combined American automotive practice (as 
demonstrated in the M3 Medium) with British 
configuration, and added some new features of its own. 
Its hull was cast as one unit, something that had never 
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Australian Cruiser Mark IV prototype with 17-pdr. gun. The 
basic design of the rank was such that it was possible to up-gun 
it from the 2-pdr. of the Mark 1 to the 17-pdr. of the Mark IV. 

(Australian War Memorial) 


been attempted anywhere before with a tank of this 
size. The Sentinel weighed 28 tons with maximum 
armour of 65 mm. and minimum of 25 mm. It was 
powered by three Cadillac 75 engines arranged in 
clover-leaf pattern with a combined power of 330 b.h.p. 
Its suspension was copied from the French Hotchkiss 
design with horizontal volute springs. It was armed 
with a 2-pdr. and two Vickers -303 machine-guns, one 
co-axial, the other in a forward hull mounting. 
Production of AC I was 65. 

Australian Cruiser Mark II (AC II), which was to 
be a lighter tank, was abandoned at the design stage; 
but Mark III (AC II}, which mounted a 25-pdr. 
instead of the 2-pdr., was put into production. A 
fourth Mark (AC IV) was projected, mounting a 17- 
pdr. In July 1943 the Australian Government ordered 
work on the Australian Cruiser to stop because the 
availability of American tanks had removed the need 
for it. Apart from the 65 completed AC Is there were 
25 uncompleted AC IlIs—and these were never 
finished. The Sentinel was used for training only; but 
it should not be dismissed without comment on this 
account. Whereas British designers were unable to 
mount à 17-pdr. in a tank without going to a new hull, 
the Australians so designed the Sentinel that it could 
be up-gunned without radical alteration. 

The Canadian cruiser was the Ram. It was based on 
the M3 Medium chassis but had a newly designed 
superstructure and a layout and armament to British 
standards. The first 50 built had a 2-pdr. as the main 
armament and were designated Ram I. The remainder 
of the production run—another 1,899 vehicles—had a 
6-pdr. and were called Ram II. Secondary armament 
in both cases was a co-axial :30 Browning, a front hull 
:30 Browning, and a third :30 Browning for AA 
defence. Ram weighed 29 tons with a maximum 
armour thickness of 87 mm. and minimum of 25 mm. 
The majority of the Rams built came to Britain as the 
equipment of the Canadian armoured divisions, but 
they were not used by them in action, being replaced 
by Shermans. Rams, however, did see action. With 
their turrets removed they became armoured personnel 
carriers, known as Kangaroos (see under section on 


of Major 
K. P. Harris, M.C., 7th Royal Tank Regiment, with an Italian 
flag captured at Tobruk, January 22, 1941. “The most striking 
sequence of successes achieved by any regiment — in . . . the 
British Army ~ during the war." (Imperial War Museum) 


Self-Propelled Weapons), and equipped two APC 
regiments in 79th Armoured Division during the 
North-West Europe campaign. Ram variants included 
the Ram OP/Command tank of which 84 were built 
from Ram IIs and Ram ARVs. 

A second cruiser built by the Canadians was the 
Grizzly. This was basically the M4A1 Medium with 
Canadian tracks and British wireless equipment. 
Grizzly production was 188. An AA variant of the 
Grizzly known as the Skink was also designed, but 
only three were produced before Allied air superiority 
over Europe in 1944 made a large number of AA tanks 
unnecessary. 


INFANTRY TANKS 

The first Matilda, Infantry Tank Mark I, of which 140 
were built, weighed 1l tons with a maximum of 
65 mm. of armour and was armed only with a Vickers 
machine-gun. It formed the greater part of the strength 
of the two infantry tank battalions (4th R.T.R. and 7th 
R.T.R.) of the Ist Army Tank Brigade in the B.E.F. in 
1940. It went out of service after Dunkirk. 

"Matilda senior", Infantry Tank Mark Il, was 
altogether a more impressive and important tank. 
Looking at the Matilda thirty years later in the 
Imperial War Museum one may be astonished at the 
use of such epithets, but in its day, which lasted for 


Valentine with track sand guards and auxiliary fuel tank for 


desert operations. Note revolver port on the turret side. More 
Valentines were built than any other British tank. 


almost two years—a long time in war—it was a world- 
beater. It was the tank of the 4th and 7th Royal Tank 
Regiment which set the Germans back on their heels 
at Arras in May 1940 and, in the hands of the same 
units among others, had signal successes in the Desert 
campaign. Of the 7th R.T.R.’s actions at Sidi Barrani, 
Bardia, and Tobruk in the campaign that culminated 
in the defeat of the Italians at Beda Fomm in February 
1941, the regimental history of the Royal Tank Regi- 
ment (The Tanks by Captain B. H. Liddell Hart, 
Volume II, p. 55) says that it was “the most striking 
sequence of successes achieved by any regiment—in 
the R.T.R., or in the R.A.C., or in the British Army— 
during the war. Indeed, the history of warfare shows 
no case of a single fighting unit having such a great 
eflect in deciding the issue of battles, and of a 
campaign." A peerless record indeed. 

The Matilda was produced at the Vulcan Foundry 
in Newton-le-Willows, Warrington, where the present 
writer spent a week in March 1942 on one of the 
Courses designed to introduce tank users to tank 
builders. Whether the result was quite what was 
intended is debatable—but it was certainly a memor- 
able week! Matilda weighed 26:5 tons with a maximum 
of 78 mm. of armour and a minimum of 13 mm. It was 
armed with a 2-pdr. and a Vickers :303-in. machine- 
gun (in the case of Matilda I) or a 7-92-mm. Besa (in 


Valentines (Infantry Tank Mark 111) of either 171h|21st. Lancers or 2nd Lothians and Border Horse, 26th Armoured Brigade, 6th 
Armoured Division, on the road from Thala to Kasserine to stem the German breakthrough, Tunisia, February 19, 1943. 


(Imperial War Museum) 


Churchill IVs of 1st Canadian Army Tank Brigade drawn up for inspection by H.M. King George VI" somewhere in England", February 11, 


1943. The brigade went to Sicily in July. 


the case of later marks). Infantry Tank Mark II and 
Mark IIA (Matilda II) had two A.E.C. engines, Mark 
TIA* (Matilda IIT) and Mark IIA** (Matildas IV and 
V) had two Leyland engines. Matilda IV and V had 
the No. 19 wireless set instead of the No. 11 set. There 
was a close support Matilda III and IV with a 3-inch 
howitzer instead of the 2-pdr. There were also 
specialized Matildas including: Scorpions 1 and II, 
Barons, and Anti-mine Roller Attachments for 
sweeping paths through minefields, C.D.L. tanks (see 
under Grant C.D.L. Tanks), Matilda with Carrot 
carrying a demolition charge on the Anti-mine Roller 
Attachment, and Matilda Frog with fiame-throwing 
equipment in the turret of a Matilda IV, Total 
production of Matildas was 2,987 before a halt was 
called in August 1943, 

As well as the 4th and 7th R.T.R. in France, Egypt 
and Cyrenaica other units with Matildas were the 
42nd and 44th R.T.R. (Egypt, Cyrenaica), A squadron 
of 4th R.T.R. was in Eritrea with the 4th Indian 
Division and half a squadron of the 7th R.T.R. was 
lost in Crete, Detachments from 6th, 42nd, and 44th 
R.T.R. with Matilda Scorpions were at the Second 


A column of Churchill AVREs of 79th Armoured Division near 
Goch, towards the end of Operation “Veritable” which cleared 
the Reichswald and broke through the Siegfried Line, March 
1945. AVREs were Churchills II or IVs, armed with Petards. 
First two in the column are Churchill 1Vs, third aud fourth are 

(Imperial War Museum) 


carrying fascines. 


(Canadian Official) 


Battle of Alamein, October 1942. By this time Matilda 
gun tanks had been withdrawn from the Desert 
battlefield after a stand at El Alamein in July 1942 
when the retreat from Gazala was halted. But the 
Matilda’s service was not yet finished: many were sent 
to Russia, others were used by the Australians in the 
Pacific theatre. It was the Australians who developed 
the Matilda Frog and used it in Borneo in 1945. 

Infantry Tank Mark III, the Valentine, was 
produced in far greater numbers than any other 
British tank, The first Valentine, built by Vickers and 
based on elements of their three earlier tanks—the A9, 
the A10, and the A11, came off the production line in 
May 1940. By the time production ceased early in 1944, 
6,855 Valentines (including special vehicles on Valen- 
tine chassis) had been built in the U.K., plus 1,420 
built in Canada, bringing the grand total to 8,275. 
There were cleven basic marks of Valentine; the main 
differences were: 


Mark I A.E.C. petrol (gasoline) engine, two- 
man turret mounting a 2-pdr. and a co- 
axial Besa machine-gun. 

Mark II as | except for A.E.C. diesel engine. 

Mark III as II except for three-man turret. 

Mark IV as II except for General Motors diesel 
engine. 

Mark V as IV except for three-man turret. 

Mark VI Canadian Valentine like Mark IV, but 
with Browning :30 instead of the Besa 
and nose plate cast not bolted. 

Mark VII Canadian Valentine, improved Mark VI. 

Mark VIIA Canadian Valentine, improved Mark VII. 

Mark VIII A.E.C. diesel engine, two-man turret 
mounting a 6-pdr. only. 

Mark IX Mark VIII except for General Motors 
diesel engine. 

Mark X Up-rated General Motors diesel engine, 
two-man turret mounting a 6-pdr. and a 
co-axial Besa machine-gun. 

Mark XI as X, but with 75-mm. gun instead of 


6-pdr. 

Valentines were used in a number of special róles. 
The first production DD “swimming” tanks were 
adaptations of Valentines Marks V, IX, and XI; 625 
were converted to this róle. Valentine DD tanks were 


The 78-ton Tortoise (A39) with its 32-pdr. gun at the R.A.C. 
Tank Museum. Note twin-Besa cupola for AA defence, One 
track is missing. (Duncan Crow) 


used for training in the U.K., Italy, and India; a few 
were used operationally in Italy in 1945. Valentines 
were used in tank flamethrower experiments, as 
bridgelayers, and with various mine-clearing devices 
including Scorpion and Snake, the latter being a long 
tube of explosive pushed across a minefield by the 
tank and then exploded by remote control to clear a 
path. There was also a Valentine OP tank, a Valentine 
Dozer, and a few Valentines were converted to C.D.L. 
(armoured searchlight) tanks. The Bishop and the 
Archer self-propelled weapons were on Valentine 
chassis (see section on Self-Propelled Weapons). 

. The Valentine weighed 17 tons and had an armour 
thickness of 65 mm. maximum, 8 mm. minimum. 
Although designed as an infantry tank and used in 
service as such by Army tank brigades, it was also 
issued to many armoured regiments in 1941 instead of 
cruiser tanks which were in short supply. Despite the 
different classification there was no real contradiction 
in this because the Valentine was essentially an 
improved version of the A10 “heavy” cruiser. Valen- 
tines were issued to the 20th and 26th Armoured 
Brigades of 6th Armoured Division, to the 23rd and 
24th Armoured Brigades of 8th Armoured Division 
(both of which had originally been formed as Army 
tank brigades), to the 29th and 30th Armoured 
Brigades of 11th Armoured Division, and to the Ist 
Polish Armoured Division which was formed in 
Scotland. Of these formations the 23rd and 26th 
Armoured Brigades took Valentines into action, the 
former fighting in them from First Alamein in July 
1942 until the end of the North African campaign, the 
latter, with mixed squadrons of Valentines and 
Crusaders, in Tunisia from November 1942 until the 
end of February when its units were re-equipped with 
Shermans. Valentines were first used in action by 8th 
R.T.R. of Ist Army Tank Brigade in the attack on 
Capuzzo on November 22, 1941, in Operation 
“Crusader”, and they equipped the same unit in the 
brigade's great night attack under Brigadier Bill 
Watkins in support of 2nd South African Division 
against the Bardia fortress on January 1, 1942. 4th and 
44th R.T.R. were also equipped with Valentines later 
in the Desert campaign, while 7th R.T.R. took over 
some Valentines (and five Grants) to add to its 
remaining Matildas before joining the ill-fated Tobruk 
garrison with 4th R.T.R. in June 1942. 42nd R.T.R. 


Crocodile in action. Crocodiles were Churchill VHs with flame- 
throwing equipment. The flame projector took the place of the 


hull machine-gun and was operated by the hull gunner, 
(Imperial War Museum) 


also had a proportion of Valentines at one stage 

Valentines were used for a time by 50th Indian Tank 
Brigade, by the New Zealand Tank Squadron 3rd 
Division in the Solomon Islands, by a Special Service 
Tank Squadron in Madagascar, and, extensively, by 
the Russians who were sent all but 30 of the Canadian 
Valentine output plus 1,300 British-built Valentines— 
a total of 2,690, of which some 400 were sunk en route, 

Second only to the Valentine in numbers produced 
was the Churchill, Infantry Tank Mark IV (A22). The 
first batch of Churchills came off the Vauxhall Motors 
production line in June 1941. Ten companies as well 
as Vauxhall ultimately formed the Churchill Tank 
Production Group as well as a host of sub-contractors. 
Production lasted as long as the war and 5,640 
Churchills were built, There were a large number of 
basic marks and variants. But all were powered by a 
Bedford twin-six 350 b.h.p. engine. Weight was 39 tons 
with maximum armour of 102 mm. and minimum of 
16 mm. in the earlier marks, and 40 tons with a 
maximum of 152 mm. and minimum of 25 mm. in 
Marks VII and VIII. The main characteristics of the 
different marks and variants were: 


Mark I 3-in. howitzer in the front hull and a 
2-pdr. gun with co-axial 7:92-mm, Besa 
in the cast turret. 

Mark II 3-inch howitzer replaced by Besa. 


Three-quarter front view of the T14 Assault Tank at the R.A.C. 
Tank Museum. Beyond it is a late production Sherman with 
horizontal volute spring suspension. The TI4, too, had HYSS 
and incorporated components from the Sherman as well as 
features from the M6 Heavy. 8,500 were ordered, but only two 
were built, This one is seen at the R.A.C. Tank Museum, 
Bovington. (Duncan Crow) 


oF 


Stuart 1 (M3 Light Tank) modified by the British by addition 
of track sand-shields, extra stowage boxes and fuel tank, and 


track shoes on hull sides. (Imperial War Museum) 


MarkIICS as I but with 3-inch howitzer in the 


turret and 2-pdr. in the nose. 


Mark III 6-pdr. and co-axial 792 mm. Besa in 
welded turret and Besa in nose. 

Mark IV as III but with welded turret. 

Mark IV IV with 6-pdr. replaced by M3 75-mm. 

(NA 75) gun from salvaged Sherman: 120 Mark 
IVs converted by 21st Tank Brigade 
workshops in North Africa (—NA). 

Mark V as IV but with 95-mm. howitzer instead 
of 6-pdr. 

Mark VI as IV but with British-built dual-purpose 
(HE/AP) 75-mm. gun. 

Mark VII a largely re-designed Churchill with 

(A22F, re- thicker armour, a new cast/welded turret 

designated with cupola, circular (instead of square) 

A42in escape doors on the sides of the hull, 

1945) five- instead of four-speed gearbox, 
improved suspension, 75-mm. gun. 

Mark VIII close support version of VII with 95-mm. 
howitzer in place of 75-mm. gun. 

Mark IX III or IV re-worked to contemporary 


standards of protection by addition of 
appliqué armour and by fitting VIPs 
turret though retaining 6-pdr. 
Mark IX LT as IX but with original III or IV turret 
(LT= Light Turret). 
Mark X VI re-worked as IX but with 75-mm. gun. 
Mark XLT as X but with original VI turret. 
Mark XI V re-worked as VIII. 
Mark XILT as XI but with original V turret. 
Churchills were converted for a number of special 
róles, notably as recovery vehicles, AVREs (Armoured 
Vehicles, Royal Engineers) and Crocodiles (flame- 
throwing tanks). AVREs, which were Churchill IHs 
or IVs armed with Petards and modified to allow the 
- fitting of various devices for demolishing, bridging, or 
making a passage through anti-invasion defences, 
equipped the Ist Assault Brigade, R.E., of 79th 
Armoured Division for the North-West Europe 
campaign, and were also used by 25th Armoured 
Engineer Brigade in Italy. Crocodiles were Churchill 
VIIs with flame-throwing equipment; 31st Armoured 
Brigade of 79th Armoured Division was the Crocodile 
brigade, and there were Crocodiles in 25th Armoured 
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Engineer Brigade. 7th R.T.R., one of the units in 31st 
Armoured Brigade, used Crocodiles again in the 
Korean War. Churchills were also widely used as 
bridgelayers and as ARKs (Armoured Ramp Carriers) 
for spanning defence ditches or climbing sea walls. 

The Churchill first saw action on August 19, 1942 
when the Calgary Regiment of Ist Canadian Army 
Tank Brigade with Mark Is and IIIs was part of the 
2nd Canadian Infantry Division Group that assaulted 
Dieppe. A trio of Churchill ILIs were used as command 
vehicles at 7th (Motor) Brigade HQ during the Second 
Battle of Alamein, but it was not until the Tunisian 
campaign that Churchills were used in strength over a 
period of time. Two tank brigades of Churchills were 
part of First Army in Tunisia. The first of these, 25th 
Tank Brigade, arrived in February 1943 and within 
twenty-four hours of reaching its concentration area 
west of Le Kef it found itself preparing for action: the 
Germans had advanced from the Faid Pass, broken 
through the Americans at Sidi Bou Zid, and had 
captured Sbeitla; the whole southern front was wide 
open. Churchills of 142nd (Suffolk) Regiment, R.A.C. 
were hurried down from Le Kef to Sbiba and fought 
their first action in support of 2nd Coldstream Guards, 
lst Guards Brigade, to the east of the Sbiba-Sbeitla 
road at 17.00 hrs. on February 21. The second tank 
brigade to arrive in Tunisia was the 21st Tank Brigade 
which landed between March 23 and 27 as the third 
brigade in 4th Infantry Division which was a “mixed” 
division with one tank and two infantry brigades. 
Both tank brigades subsequently fought in the Italian 
campaign, though they were not completely equipped 
with Churchills throughout. In the North-West 
Europe campaign 34th Tank Brigade was equipped 
with Churchills as well as 31st Tank (later Armoured) 
Brigade (which started with one Crocodile unit and 
two ordinary Churchill units and ended with three 
Crocodile units), and 6th Guards Tank Brigade. A 
few Churchills were also used (though not in action) 
by the Australians in New Guinea. 

The Churchill was the last "I" tank to be produced 
in quantity. But it was not the last to be developed. 
One of the later designs stemmed from the Valentine, 
another from the Churchill itself. The Valentine 
development was the A38 Valiant which weighed 27 
tons, had maximum armour of 114 mm. (10 mm. 
minimum), and mounted a 75-mm. gun with a co- 
axial Besa 7.92-mm. machine-gun. The first pilot 
model (Valiant I) had a General Motors 210 b.h.p. 
diesel engine; the second (Valiant II) had a Rolls- 
Royce 8-cylinder Meteorite engine designed for 
petrol (gasoline) or diesel fuel. The Meteorite fore- 
shadowed the post-war multi-fuel tankengines. Valiant 
I was completed in mid-1944, but before Valiant II 
was finished interest in this type of tank had declined 
and the A38 project was dropped. 

The Churchill development was Black Prince (A43), 
originally called “Super Churchill", of which only six 
were built. This tank arose from a General Staff 
request to the Tank Board in September 1941 to 
develop both cruiser and infantry tanks mounting 
large calibre high velocity guns that would be able 
successfully to engage the largest German tanks. In 
the cruiser field the Challenger was in due course 
produced with a 17-pdr.; for the heavier-armed "I^ 
tank the Churchill 3-inch Gun Carrier was improvised 


Churchill ITI (left) and Churchill I (right) near Medijez-el-Bab, 
Tunisia, April 1943. Two tank brigades fought in Tunisia with 
Churchills ~ 25th Tank Brigade (51st R.T.R., North Irish Horse, 
142nd (Suffolk) Regiment, R.A.C.) which arrived in February, 
1943; and 2ist Tank Brigade (12th R.T.R., 48th R.T.R. 145th 
(Duke of Wellington's) Regiment, R. "which arrived as an 
integral part of 4th Division at the end of “March. 

(Imperial War Museum) 


by mounting a 3-inch 21-cwt. AA gun with limited 
traverse on a Churchill chassis, and at the same time 
the idea was considered of modifying the Churchill 
design to take a 17-pdr. in a turret. This was rejected 
in 1941 because the Churchill was too narrow to 
accept a turret wide enough to take a 17-pdr. Increas- 
ing the width was precluded by the old-established 
War Office requirement that tanks must be within 
standard loading gauge limits on British railways. The 
3-inch Gun Carrier project was beset by changes of 
policy and "'file-mongering" including the argument 
as to whether it was a tank or self-propelled artillery. 
In late 1942, when 50 had been built, the 3-inch Gun 
Carrier was abandoned. A year later the idea of the 
17-pdr. Churchill was resurrected. The width restric- 
tion had by now been lifted. Vauxhall's were asked to 
produce the A43, which would be an interim vehicle 
to fill the gap until the new “universal cha: multi- 
purpose tank, the A41 Centurion, was ready. In the 
event the first pilot models of both Black Prince and 
Centurion were ready at the same time as the war in 
Europe ended, and although full tests were carried out 
with the Black Prince (which was essentially a Churchill 
VII scaled up to take the bigger gun) no production 
order was placed. The future belonged to the 
Centurion. 


HEAVY ASSAULT TANKS 

At the outbreak of war in 1939 there were powerful 
voices in favour of building heavy tanks for ci 
shelled areas to assault the enemy's fort 
was the type of warfare envisaged—a repeat perform- 
ance of the 1914-18 Western Front. One attempt to 
meet this presumed need was the A20, which w 
revised Infantry Tank Mark I weighing 43 tons with 
an armour basis of 80 mm. and mounting a 2-pdr. and 
coaxial Besa. After two pilot models had been built 
the A20 was abandoned in favour of the A22, the 
Churchill. 

Another attempt was the TOG tank—TOG stand- 
ing for The Old Gang of World War I tank pioneers 
who were brought together again to design and build 
this “shelled area" assault tank. Two TOG tanks 


Stuart, and three of its crew, of the 8th King's Royal Irish 

Hussars in the Desert. The 8th Hussars were the first British 

regiment to receive M3 Light Tanks — in August 1941. 
(Imperial War Museum) 


were built, the second being completed in March 1941 
by which time the Churchill had been accepted as the 
standard heavy infantry tank, despite initial short- 
comings, and TOG was used only for trials. In this 
capacity, incidentally, it was fitted with the turret 
mounting a 17-pdr. gun which was intended for the 
Challenger and was thus the first British tank to be 
armed with this gun. TOG 2 weighed 80 tons with a 
maximum of 86 mm. armour and minimum of 25 mm. 

By the end of 1942 British tank policy was under- 
going a fundamental change. Influenced by the 
American Medium tanks which came into British 
service from early 1942, and by the all-important 
opinion of General Montgomery, there was a strong 
move away from the “two types of tank". Mont- 
gomery had decided that he wanted a single type of 
tank, a "capital" tank he called it, which would 
combine the advantages of a cruiser and infantry tank 
and could fill both rôles. This gave rise to the idea of a 
“universal” chassis capable of adaptation for different 
AFV róles. Until such a chassis could be specially 
designed it was hoped that the Cromwell chassis 
would be suitable as the basis for a heavy assault tank 
to replace the Churchill which had so far shown itself. 
to be mechanically unreliable. This assault tank on the 


Stuart of the 8th Hussars camouflaged with a “sun shield" 

make it look like a lorry on the approach march to Sidi Resegh 
where the Stuarts went into action for the first time, November 
19, 1941. The 3rd and 5th R.T.R. were also equipped with 
Stuarts for this battle. (Imperial War Museum) 


RO 


Grant squadron of the Royal Tank Regiment in the Desert, May 1942, when this tank j 


Cromwell chassis was projected in three designs, two 
by Rolls-Royce (the A31 and A32), the third (A33) by 
English Electric, The A31 was simply an up-armoured 
Cromwell, the A32 was up-armoured to Churchill 
standard and had stronger suspension to carry the 
extra 4:5 tons. Neither design was taken up. The A33, 
on the other hand, weighing 45 tons with 114 mm. 
maximum armour (20 mm. minimum) progressed to 
pilot model stage. But the A33 was overtaken by 
events. The Churchill proved itself in Tunisia and Italy 
and remained in production, and with the Comet 
narrowing the gap between cruiser and “I” tank the 
A33 had nothing outstanding to offer that would 
warrant a production order. 

One man who disagreed strongly with Montgomery's 
views about a single type of tank was Lieutenant- 
General Sir Giffard Le Q. Martel, until early in 1943 
the Commander of the Royal Armoured Corps. “It 
was quite impossible at that time to build a tank to fill 
this dual rôle,” he wrote in his autobiography in 1949. 
“We all agreed that a really good cruiser tank with a 
good gun and reasonably heavy armour was an 
essential necessity for the mobile operations which we 
would have to carry out in France and Germany in 
1944-45, but in addition we were convinced that we 
needed a limited number of far heavier tanks to force 


The "world's highest tank" — M3 Medium Lee of the 3rd 
Carabiniers, C Squadron, on Kennedy Peak (8871 ft.), Chin 
Hills, Burma, November 1944. (Imperial War Museum) 


‘st went into action in the Gazala battle. 
(Imperial War Museum) 


our way through the defences against the Tigers and 
Panthers which we knew we would meet in the initial 
stages in France. I had always pressed for this and it 
would have been quite possible to construct a limited 
number of these heavy tanks." (An Outspoken Soldier, 
Sifton Praed & Co., 1949, p. 273). 

The heavy tank in question was the Tortoise (A39). 
It was designed by Nuffield Mechanisations and Acro 
Ltd. and was strongly backed by Duncan Sandys, then 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Supply. It 
had a crew of seven, weighed 78 tons with 225 mm. 
maximum armour and 35 mm. minimum, was 10 ft. 
high, 12 ft. 10 in. wide, and 33 ft. long including its gun 
which was in a limited traverse mount. This gun was a 
3-7-in. 32-pdr., the largest gun fitted to any British 
tank of World War II design. It had a muzzle velocity 
of 3,050 ft./sec. The secondary armament was three 
Besa 7-92-mm. machine-guns, two in an independent 
turret on the roof for AA defence and the third to the 
left of the 32-pdr. The armour thickness was proof 
against any known German anti-tank gun. The huge 
superstructure was cast in one piece. 

Work on the Tortoise drifted along without any 
high priority being given to it (according to Martel, 
because the C.LG.S., Sir Alan Brooke, supported 
Montgomery's views) until the German Royal Tiger 


M3 Medium Lee with infantry clearing a village in Central 
Burma. (Imperial War Museum) 


on 


and Jagd Tiger were met in Normandy, where the 
British and American tanks were indeed blown off the 
battlefield by the Tigers and Panthers. Six pilot models 
were then ordered with the delivery of the first 
scheduled for August 1945, In fact the pilots were not 
delivered until 1946-47, by which time they had a 
curiosity value only. Though the Tortoise's armour 
and armament would have been a Godsend in many of 
the Normandy actions the sight of its huge width on 
the Tank Park of the Royal Armoured Corps Tank 
Museum at Bovington is striking witness of the 
transportation problem inherent in its strength. 

There was one other assault tank project. This was 
the T14, built for the British by the Americans. The 
requirement for this tank was discussed in September 
1941 when an American Ordnance Mission was in the 
U.K. tocontinue the exchange of views that had begun 
in June the previous year when a British Tank Mission 
went to the United States to buy tanks for the British 
Army. The U.S. Ordnance Department were disposed 
towards heavy tanks and were currently working on 
the M6 Heavy. In December they began studies for a 
tank that would accord with British requirements and 
would incorporate as many components as possible of 
the new M4 Medium (the Sherman) while using 
features from the M6 Heavy. It was designated the T14 
Assault Tank. In March 1942 another British Tank 
Mission arrived in the U.S.A. As part of its procure- 
ment work it ordered 8,500 T14s. But only two pilot 
vehicles were ever completed. One of these was sent to 
Britain in 1944. By then—as happened in the case of 
other assault tank and infantry tank developments— 
interest had shifted to the heavily armed cruiser which 
would be a multi-purpose tank, and the T14 was 
dropped without going into production. The T14 
weighed 37-5 tons with armour thickness ranging from 
19 mm. minimum to 133 mm. maximum. It was 20 ft. 
4 in. long, 10 ft. 3 in. wide, and 9 ft. 1 in. high, with 
tracks that were 25:75 in. wide as on the M6 Heavy. It 
had horizontal volute spring suspension and was 
powered by a Ford GAZ V-8 gasoline engine of 
520 b.h.p., which gave it a maximum speed of 22 m.p.h. 
Its main armament was a 75-mm. M3 gun, but 
provision was made for mounting a 76-mm. or 
105-mm. gun instead. Secondary armament was a :50 
Browning machine-gun for AA defence, and two :30 
Brownings, one in the hull front, the other co-axial. 

Thus, in the long run, heavy tanks got nowhere in 
British service during World War II. Nor were they 
much more successful in American service: the U.S. 
Ordnance Department fought what was in the main a 
losing battle against Army Ground Forces' reluctance 
to take into service tanks with thicker armour and 
heavier guns. Who was right? The battlefields of 
Europe gave the hard answer. 


THE AMERICAN TANK ARSENAL 
Though the T14 was an abortive exercise in British 
procurement of tanks from the United States it was 
the exception that proved the rule. And the rule was 
that from 1941 onwards the British and Common- 
wealth armoured forces depended heavily for their 
tanks on the huge output of the United States, This is 
not to say that British tank production fell away. For 
the first nine months of the war, from September 1939 
until the end of May 1940, the average monthly rate of 


Challenger turret with 17-pdr. mounted on TOG 2 tank, which 
is preserved at the R.A.C. Tank Museum, Bovington Camp, 
Dorset. TOG 2 was the first. British tank to be armed with this 
gun — though for experimental purposes only. (Duncan Crow) 


British tank output was 82. During the last quarter of. 
1940 it rose to 150. A year later, during the last 
quarter of 1941, it was 626. And it continued to rise 
the following year. 

An average monthly production rate of 626 is 
equivalent to producing enough tanks to equip more 
than three armoured brigades or three tank brigades a 
month, allowing that the tanks were of the right type 
for the formation concerned. British tank production 
during the six years of war totalled about 27,000, 
slightly more than Germany produced. But American 
tank production was far greater than British and 
German production combined. From a total annual 


Grant of The Governor General's Horse Guards, 5th Canadian 
Armoured Division. Until sufficiant Rams were available Grants 
and Lees made up the numbers in Canadian armoured regiments. 
In Canadian service the M3 Mediums had a number of modifica- 
tions including jettisonable fuel tanks and mud chutes above the 
bogies, as shown here. 


(Canadian Official) 
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Sherman and one of its opponents. On the left a Tiger tank 
captured intact by 22 Battalion of 2nd New Zealand Division at 
La Romola south of Florence, Italy, in July 1944, dwarfing a 
Sherman of the 4th New Zealand Armoured Brigade. 

(New Zealand Official) 


production of some 4,000 tanks in 1941, American 
tank output rose to an average monthly rate of 2,083 
in 1942 and 2,458 in 1943 when it was at its peak. In 
total during the five years 1941-45 the United States 
produced 88,000 tanks. 


STUART/HONEY 
The first American tank in service with the British was 
the M2A4 Light which was used for training only. The 
first American tanks to go into action with British 
crews were the M3 Lights, called by the British, 
Stuarts or “Honeys”. 

In August 1941 thc 8th King's Royal Irish Hussars 
of 4th Armoured Brigade, 7th Armoured Division, 
received the first M3 Lights, 84 of which had arrived in 
Egypt in the first Lease-Lend shipment in July. A total 
of 280 out of the 538 produced in the United States in 
April, May and June 1941 were in fact shipped to 
Suez and Massawa. 

By the end of August the 8th Hussars had 36 
Stuarts and on October | they paraded at full strength 
with their new tanks. The regimental history notes with 
implicit astonishment that "they arrived complete 
even to the wireless, and it was decided to name each 
after a famous race-horse.” The other armoured units 
in 4th Armoured Brigade, the 3rd R.T.R. and 5th 
R.T.R., were also equipped with Stuarts. 

Other Stuarts were issued to units in the U.K. and 
some were brought out to Egypt by the Ist Armoured 
Division. The 9th Lancers of 2nd Armoured Brigade 
who sailed for the Middle East at the end of September 
1941 took with them seven Crusaders and 17 Stuarts, 
the balance of 28 AFVs to be delivered to them when 
they arrived. 


U.S. Service British 
Year Designation Engine Designation 
1940 —M2A4LlightTank Continental Some used; loosely call "Stuart 
194 — M3 Light Tank Continental Stuart! 
1941 M3 (Diesel) Guiberson Stuart Il 
1942 M3A1LightTank Continental Stuart lll 
1942  M3AI (Diesel) Guiberson Stuart IV 
1942 M3A3LightTank Continental Stuart V 
1942 M5 Light Tank Twin-Cadillac Stuart VI 
1942 MSA1LightTank ^ Twin-Cadillac Stuart VI 


0^ 


Sherman of the 13th! 18th Royal Hussars (Queen Mary's Own), 
8th Armoured Brigade, beside the River Waal near Nijmegen, 
Holland, in October 1944. (Imperial War Museum) 


When the 9th Lancers received their Stuarts they 
were dismayed. But “it must be owned,” records the 
regimental history, “that we did the M3 (or ‘Honey’ as 
it came to be known) a great injustice. It was old- 
fashioned and uncomfortable, the spluttering of its 
rotary engine filled the hearer with apprehension, but 
the little tank hardly ever broke down and later 
performed miracles of endurance, Its 37-mm. gun was 
no worse then the Crusader’s 2-pdr., though, by 
German standards, both were inadequate.” This was 
being sadly and abundantly proved in the Western 
Desert at the very time that the 9th Lancers were 
steaming up the Red Sea. Operation "Crusader" to 
relieve Tobruk began on November 18 and the follow- 
ing day at Sidi Rezegh came the first action of the 
Honeys. They had to take on Panzer IIIs with 50-mm. 
guns and Panzer IVs with 75-mm. guns. They were 
severely mauled. The 8th Hussars were reduced to a 
single squadron as a result of casualties. 

Stuarts of all Marks were used as gun tanks for the 
rest of the North African campaign, though on a 
declining scale as the M3 and M4 Mediums (Grants 
and Shermans) became available. Stuarts were also 
used extensively as gun tanks in Burma. In the other 
theatres after 1943 they were only used as gun tanks by 
armoured recce regiments of armoured divisions. With 
their turrets removed, however, they equipped the 
recce troops of armoured regiments (^a tremendous 
improvement on the Daimler Scout car" comments the 
9th Lancers’ History), and were also used for recon- 
naissance by infantry units. 

The British Mark designations for Stuarts and the 
U.S. equivalent designations, with the year in which 
the tank first appeared, were: 


Remarks 

Introduced 37-mm. gun in M1-M5 Light Tank series 
Improved M2A4 with trailing idler from earlier M2 
Combat Car (M1A1 Light Tank) 

Sometimes called Stuart Hybrid 

Improved version of M3 

Sometimes called Stuart Hybrid, as other tank with diesel 
motor 

Improved hull shape 

Modified hull shape (originally M4, but changed to avoid 
possible confusion with M4 Medium Tank) 

Improved turret 


The M3s weighed 12 tons, the M5s 14-75 tons. 
Armour thicknesses were: M3—10 mm. minimum, 
51 mm. maximum, M5—12 mm. minimum, 67 mm. 
maximum. 


Commonwealth Armies 

Stuarts as gun tanks were used in action by Australian 
forces in the Middle East (by divisional cavalry 
regiments) and in New Guinea (by armoured regi- 
ments). The 31st Indian Armoured Division in Iraq 
and Persia was equipped with Stuarts until these were 
later replaced by Shermans; and Indian mechanized 
cavalry regiments used Stuarts in action in Burma. 
Stuarts were supplied to the New Zealand Army and 
used in action in the Middle East (by the divisional 
cavalry regiment) as well as for home defence. 


LEE/GRANT 

The second American tank to go into service with the 
British was the M3 Medium, which they called the 
Grant or the Lee, depending upon which version it 
was: The Grant had a turret specially built for 
British requirements so that it would take the wireless 
instead of having it in the hull as was the American 
practice at that time; the Lee was the standard 
American version of the M3, including the prominent 
machine-gun cupola which was absent on the Grant's 
re-designed turret. 

British designations for the M3 Medium series and 
the basic characteristics of each Mark were: 


U.S. Service 

Designation Characteristics 

M3 Lee Mk. I Wright R975 (Continental) 
engine and all-riveted 
construction 

M3 (Diesel) Lee Mk. I Guiberson diesel engine 

M3A1 Lee Mk. Il Identical mechanically to M3, but 
with cast hull 

M3A1 (Diesel) Lee Mk. II Identical mechanically to M3 
(Diesel), but with cast hull 

M3A2 Lee Mk. lll Similar to M3, but with welded 
instead of riveted hull. None were 
delivered to the British 

M3A3 Lee Mk. IV Welded and with Continental 
R975 

M3A3 Loo Mk, V MSA with twin General Motors 
6-71 diesel engines 

M3A4 Loe Mk. VI Similar to M3 but with the 
Chrysler A-57 Multibank engine 

M3AS Grant Mk.I! As M3A3 butwith riveted instead 


of welded hull. Original U.S. type 
turret 

The Grant Mark I was the M3 with special turret to 
meet British requirements—distinguished from other 
variants by the lack of a cupola. M3, M3AI and 
M3A2 weighed 27 tons, M3A3 28 tons and M3A4 and 
M3AS 28-5 tons. Armour thicknesses were: 12 mm, 
minimum, 37 mm. maximum. 

The Grants began to be sent from the United 
States to the British Eighth Army in the Western 
Desert early in 1942. By this time Operation **Crus- 
ader" was over, having driven Rommel back to 
Agedabia. Attempts to advance further were repulsed 
and on January 21 Rommel launched a counter- 
offensive which forced the Eighth Army to withdraw 
to the Gazala line. 


The Grants at Gazala 

After a lull of three and a half months a new and 
almost decisive battle opened in the Western Desert on 
May 26, 1942. Rommel’s forces feinted against the 


Sherman Crab Mark I south of Caen on 
Operation. “Tractable”, the drive for Fa Normandy, 
August 1944. The Crab Mark II had a hydraulic cylinder on the 
right hand side only. (Canadian Official) 


v to take part in 


northern part of the Gazala line and then, under cover 
of darkness, the Axis armour drove south and rounded 
the southern end of the line beyond Bir Hacheim. 
Their initial progress was spotted and reported by 
British aircraft but the reports were misinterpreted by 
Eighth Army command. 

Rommel’s plan was for his armoured divisions (the 
Trieste, the Ariete, the 21st Panzer, and the 15th 
Panzer) to drive up north behind the British line 
destroying the dispersed British armoured formations 
one by one, while 90th Light Division was to bear 
north-east towards the British rear areas and there, in 
best blitzkrieg fashion, attack command centres and 
capture supply dumps. 

The Trieste division strayed into a minefield and the 
Ariete was unable to keep up with the Panzers, but the 
Panzers themselves were round Bir Hacheim and 
driving north by first light on May 27. They destroyed 
3rd Indian Motor Brigade, drove off 7th Motor 
Brigade, overran 7th Armoured Division HQ, and 
caught the 8th Hussars of 4th Armoured Brigade 
before the regiment had had time to deploy. Then, 
unexpectedly, there was a check. The other armoured 
regiments in 4th Armoured Brigade were the 3rd and 
the 5th R.T.R, The 3rd R.T.R. had just had time to 
deploy when it ran into the path of 15th Panzer 
Division; the 5th, some four miles to the north, were 
just moving off from leaguer when they became 
engaged with 21st Panzer Division driving past their 
flank. 

The battle between the 3rd R.T.R. and 15th Panzer 
Division was not as one-sided as might have been 
expected, because two squadronsof the 3rd R.T.R. were 
equipped with the Eighth Army’s new "secret weapon” 
—the Grant. Inanepicfightthe3rd R.T.R. (under “Pip” 
Roberts who was later to command 11th Armoured 
Division) held up the advance, to the amazement of 
the Germans. Instead of meeting Stuarts or Crusaders 
they found to their dismay that they were under fire 
from British-manned tanks at a range too great for 
retaliation. 

But the British too were at a disadvantage because 
the Grant, with its main armament in the hull-front, 
could not be fought from a hull-down position. 
Furthermore the sponson mounting of this 75-mm. 
gun gave only a limited traverse. Nevertheless the 
Grants inflicted heavy casualties before the Germans 
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Sherman V (Guards) of 1st (Armoured) Battalion Coldstream 
Guards, Guards Armoured Division, fitted with Typhoon aircraft 
rocket projectors on the sides of the turret. 


eventually dislodged the isolated 3rd R.T.R. “The 
advent of the new American tank had torn great holes 
in our ranks,” Rommel wrote ruefully in his journal. 
“Our entire force now stood in heavy and destructive 
combat with a superior enemy.” 

While the remnants of 4th Armoured Brigade 
withdrew eastwards the Panzers pressed on and 
successfully engaged 22nd Armoured Brigade of Ist 
Armoured Division before being counter-attacked by 
2nd Armoured Brigade (also of Ist Armoured 
Division) and then by Ist Army Tank Brigade which 
between them destroyed many German tanks, 

By May 29 Rommel’s armour was in a parlous 
position and even he admitted to being uneasy. But in 
the end he was let off the hook and by the beginning 
of July the Eighth Army found itself pushed back to 
El Alamein. 


Sherman OP of Eighth Army in Italy, July 1944. Note extra 
(Imperial War Museum) 


aerials and cable reels. 


Sherman Fireflies. Apart from the nearest tank almost all the 
others in view are Fireflies armed with the 17-pdr. gun. The 
occasion for this line-up was the Guards Armoured Division's 
last mounted parade on June 9, 1945, when they said "Farewell 
to Armour.” The tanks were painted in shiny battleship grey, 
with white hatches, black knobs, red tow-ropes, and gaily striped 
aerials (Major G. B. Mackean) 


Both sides started the Gazala battle with a new 
asset: the Germans had the Panzer III (J) Special 
mounting a long 50-mm. gun; the British had the 
Grant. Quantitatively the advantage of these new 
assets was all on the side of the British, There were 
only 19 Panzer III (J) Specials in the Panzer Divisions 
and a further 19 in Tripoli; but there were 167 Grants 
in the Eighth Army and another 250 in reserve in 
Egypt. 

The 167 Grants were allotted to 4th Armoured 
Brigade of 7th Armoured Division on the scale of two 
squadrons of Grants to one of Stuarts, and to the 
regiments of Ist Armoured Division roughly on the 
scale of one Grant squadron to two Crusader squad- 
rons. Throughout the Gazala battle, at Knightsbridge 
and in The Cauldron, the Grants played a leading part 
and in the withdrawal to Alamein they staved off 
more than one disaster, especially on July 3 when 
Rommel with his last 26 tanks made a final attempt to 
break through the fragile line forming at Alamein and 
to drive through to Alexandria. Indeed the Grant 
acquired the nickname of “ELH”, or “Egypt’s Last 
Hope.” 


First to Second Alamein 

On July 3 all available Grants were in Ist Armoured 
Division which had about 100 tanks in all, 38 of them 
Grants. By July 16, Ist Armoured Division had 170 
tanks of which 60 were Grants. During August 
British tank strength rose to 935 of which 194 were 
Grants. Of these, 713 (including 164 Grants) were 
immediately available to the Eighth Army. More than 
half of the Grants were in 22nd Armoured Brigade 
which had now come under command of 10th 
Armoured Division. 

For the battle of Alam Halfa, which lasted from 
August 31 to September 7, British armour consisted of 
10th Armoured Division with two armoured brigades 
—the 8th and the 22nd, and a third (23rd Armoured 
Brigade) in Army reserve; and the 7th Armoured 
Division giving mobile cover on the southern flank, 
The 164 Grants were in 8th Armoured Brigade (72 
Grants out of 84 tanks in three regiments) and 22nd 


Armoured Brigade (92 Grants out of 166 tanks in four 
regiments). 

Between Alam Halfa and Second Alamein, which 
started on October 23, the number of tanks in Eighth 
Army rose to 1,441 of which 210 were Grants and 270 
were the newly-arrived Shermans. lt was at Second 
Alamein that the Sherman first went into action and 
gradually thereafter as the Eighth Army advanced into 
Tunisia the Shermans replaced the Grants. So the main 
fighting period of the Grants in the Western Desert 
was the five months from the end of May to the end of 
October 1942. 


Lee/Grants in Burma 

The other theatre of war in which the Lee/Grants 
played a crucial part was Burma. While the M3 
Medium was being declared obsolete by the American 
Army in April 1944 one regiment equipped with Lee/ 
Grants was fighting in the Arakan and another at 
Imphal. This latter regiment was the 3rd Carabiniers 
(Prince of Wales’s Dragoon Guards), part of 254th 
Indian Tank Brigade, which also had the Indian 7th 
Cavalry mounted in Stuarts. The “Carbs” arrived at 
Imphal in December 1943, first went into action in 
March 1944, and from then until their arrival in 
Rangoon on May 28, 1945 fought their way in their 
Lee/Grants for 1,100 miles "with battles all the way 
and over ground at which,” says the regimental 
history, “the imagination boggles.” Included in this 


Locust (M22 Light Tank) with Littlejohn Muzzle Adapter fitted 
by the British. 


journey, after the capture of Tiddim, was the ascent of. 
Kennedy Peak by tanks of C Squadron. At nearly 
9,000 feet Kennedy Peak is the highest point in the 
Chin hills, and it was the highest ever reached by tanks 
up to that time (November 4, 1944), 


Grant C.D.L. Tanks 

The use of a searchlight in an armoured housing 
mounted on a tank to dazzle and blind the enemy was 
suggested during the First World War by Captain de 
Thoren. Major Martel carried out a trial on Salisbury 


Bishop — officially “Carrier, Valentine, 25-pdr. gun Mk. I’ — in Tunisia, May 1943. The gun was mounted in a simple armoured box 


structure with its ammunition carried in a towed limber. 
: —À qs Y 


(Imperial War Museum) 
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Archer — “S.P. 17-pdr. Valentine 


Plain in 1927 when he was commanding the mechani- 
zed Field Company R.E. in the Experimental 
Mechanized Force. In 1933 a syndicate was formed 
under Mr. Miczakis to develop the idea. Advice was 
taken from Major-General J. F. C. Fuller and from 
the Duke of Westminster, of armoured car fame. The 
rights of the Thoren light were acquired and the 
apparatus was sold to the War Office in 1937, eventu- 
ally appearing for service use under the name, 
adopted to maintain secrecy, of C.D.L. (standing for 
Canal Defence Light). 

The first C.D.L. tanks were Matildas and enough 
were constructed to equip two army tank brigades— 
the 35th in the U.K. and the Ist in the Middle East. 
The disadvantage of the Matilda C.D.L. was that it 
was unarmed because the original turret had to be 
replaced by the special C.D.L. turret which contained 
the light and no gun. When Shermans had replaced 
Grants in the Eighth Army by early in 1943 it was 
decided to re-equip the Ist Tank Brigade with some of 
the spare Grants converted to the C.D.L. róle. These 
had the advantage over the Matildas of retaining 
their 75-mm. gun in the sponson and of thus being 
able to take offensive action. They also had a machine- 


Priest — " I05-mm. S. P. Priest" — was the American M7, which 
had an M3 Medium chassis. Priests were Eighth Army equipment 
from Second. Alamein to the end of the Italian campaign and 
some were lly used im Normandy by British armoured 


divisions, This vehicle is seen in Sicily in July 1943. 


— with its rearward facing gun, driving on to a raft to cross the Rhine, March 1945. 


(Major-General N. W. Duncan) 


gun mounted in the front of the armoured searchlight 
housing, and, for camouflage purposes, later conver- 
sions had a dummy 37-mm. gun as well. 

The Ist Tank Brigade returned to the U.K. in 1944 
to take part in the forthcoming operations in North- 
West Europe and replaced 35th Tank Brigade which 
was disbanded. In the event, however, only a few 
C.D.L. tanks were used during the crossings of the 
Rhine and the Elbe in 1945, and the brigade was 
never used in action on the scale for which it had 
trained. One occasion did arise in Normandy, when it 
was decided to use it in the Canadian attack south of 
Caen, but it proved impossible to move the brigade 
up in time to take part. Other Grant C.D.L. tanks, of 
43rd R.T.R., were sent east in 1945 to take part in the 
invasion of Malaya, but were never used. 


Other Grant Special Purpose Types 

The British converted Grants for mine clearing, using 
the Scorpion flailing device also mounted on the 
Matilda and the Valentine. There were two Scorpions 
used on the Grant—III and IV. Scorpion III was 
produced at the start of the Eighth Army's Tunisian 
campaign in January 1943 to provide a faster flailing 
tank than the Matilda. Scorpion IV was an improved 
version of III, having a second Bedford engine at the 
left rear to give more powerful rotor-drive. 

Grants were also converted to armoured recovery 
vehicles; and a few Grants were fitted as command 
tanks with extra radio equipment and with the 37-mm. 
gun replaced by a dummy barrel. 


Commonwealth Armies 
As well as being used in the Burma theatre, as already 
mentioned, Lee/Grants were extensively used by the 
Australians for equipping their three armoured 
divisions in the Commonwealth. Indeed even at the 
end of the war in 1945 the Grant was the most num- 
erous type of tank in Australian service: 752 Lee/ 
Grants, 409 Matildas, 373 Stuarts, 65 Sentinels, and 
51 Churchills. The Australians produced their own 
special Grant armoured recovery vehicle. 

The Canadians, too, used Grants; primarily to make 


up tank numbers in their first armoured division until 
sufficient Rams had been produced. 


SHERMAN 

In his autobiography, appropriately entitled An 
Outspoken Soldier, Lieut.-General Sir Giffard Martel, 
wrote that it was as a result of President Roosevelt's 
intervention that the U.S. Army was persuaded to let 
the British have a considerable number of Shermans 
“to tide us over" until the Cromwell was coming off 
the production lines in quantity. “The Sherman tank 
was a dual purpose tank and was a very sound and 
reliable machine, but it was not as good as either the 
Cromwell or the Churchill for their respective róles. 
We were most grateful for the use of these tanks to 
cover this period and in fact we continued to use some 
Sherman tanks up to the end of the war." 

To say only some Sherman tanks up to the end of 
the war" is seriously to under-value the importance of 
the Sherman in the British and Commonwealth 
armoured forces. The Sherman in fact, far from being 
a stop-gap, became the most important tank in British 
service. From 1943 until the end of the war in 1945 it 
was more widely used in the British and Common- 
wealth armies than any British designed or British 
produced tank. It was chosen as the tank with which 
to equip the British, Canadian, New Zealand, and 
South African armoured divisions from 1943 on. 
Some idea of its dominant use can be gained from 
counting up the number of armoured regiments in 21 
Army Group alone which were equipped with it as 
against those equipped with Cromwells or Churchills 
—taking “armoured regiments” to include “armoured 
reconnaissance regiment” and “tank battalion/ 
regiment”. There were 32 Sherman-equipped regiments 
at the maximum in 1944 (reduced to a minimum of 25 
in 1945), compared with 12 Churchill regiments 
(including AVREs) and 9 Cromwell regiments, one of 
which became a Comet regiment as did three Sherman 
regiments. 


This proportion of Shermans was even higher in 
Italy where there were no Cromwells or Comets 
(which were issued to 21 Army Group only) and only 
half the number of Churchill units—and even these 
had two Sherman troops in each squadron after mid- 
1944. Shermans were also well represented in Burma 
and 31st Indian Armoured Division had them as 
replacements for their earlier Stuarts. 

Shermans began to be issued to British Eighth Army 
armoured regiments early in September 1942. Among 
the first to receive them were the 9th Lancers of 2nd 
Armoured Brigade, Ist Armoured Division. Two 
squadrons were equipped with 16 Shermans each, the 
third squadron (“A”) continued to have Crusaders. 
The 9th Lancers’ tanks were mainly Sherman IIIs 
(M4A2s) with “two immense General Motors Diesels” 
which made them faster and easier to maintain than 
the Lancers’ previous tanks. “Their greatest blessing," 
records the regimental history (p. 108), “was their 
slowness to catch fire when hit. The Grants had been 
driven by radial aero engines running on high-octane 
aviation spirit and they went up in flames in seconds, 
usually exploding as well." Furthermore, the 75-mm. 
gun in the turret made hull-down firing positions 
possible, while “the telescopes were better and the gun 
was longer and more accurate.” 


Unfortunately this slowness to catch fire was only 
relative. It was the general experience that the tank 
burnt very easily because the ammunition storage was 
unprotected. Indeed the Shermans burnt so easily that 
the German anti-tank gunners nicknamed them 
"Ronsons". “Wet stowage” for ammunition was a 
design improvement introduced into Shermans in 1944 
to try to obviate this weakness, but few “wet stowage” 
vehicles were made available to the British. 

In the matter of the gun, however, there was no 
doubt about the absolute improvement, The 17th/2lst 
Lancers of 26th Armoured Brigade, 6th Armoured 
Division, who were re-equipped with Shermans in 
Tunisia, found that the best feature of their new tanks 
compared with the Valentines they had fought with up 
to then was the 75-mm. gun. The elevating gear of the 
75-mm. was operated by hand-wheel, thus eliminating 
human error when shooting at the halt, and for 
shooting on the move the gun was stabilised in eleva- 
tion, Apart from the ease with which the Sherman 
burnt, the 17th/2Ist’s criticisms of the tank were that 
its cross-country performance was only moderate 
owing to the short track base and the high silhouette, 
dictated by the fact that the drive was carried to the 
front axle. 

By the time the Second Battle of Alamein opened on 
October 23, 1942, some 300 Shermans had arrived in 
Egypt and 270 of these were with Eighth Army ready 
for the battle. A large proportion of them were the 
cast hull, Continental-engined M4Als. As the 
advance along the North African littoral continued 
the balance between Shermans, Grants, Valentines, 
Stuarts, and Crusaders progressively altered in the 
Shermans' favour. The switch to Shermans proceeded 


Sherman Kangaroo of the 4th Queen's Own Hussars in Italy, 
1945. 


even more rapidly after the conclusion of the North 
African campaign as American production reached its 
zenith and the Mediterranean was opened for shipping. 
For the Sicilian campaign (Operation Husky") even 
the Valentine addicts of the all-R.T.R. 23rd Armoured 
Brigade were converted to Shermans, and after they 
had got over their sense of loss at parting with tanks 
that had travelled “several thousand miles apiece on 
their own tracks” they welcomed the advantages of 
their M4A2s. 


The Sherman, they found, "was to be cherished 
above all things for its big gun (75-mm.). It was to be 
prized also for its speed, its space (almost its comfort) 
and for its simplicity. There was plenty of room in it 
for the three men in the turret—commander, gunner 
and wireless operator—and for the driver and bow- 
gunner forward in the hull; there was room even, 
either within or lashed outside, for most of their 
worldly possessions." (Captain M. A. Ash, The 
History of the 23rd Armoured Brigade.) 

The *big gun" on the Sherman was made even 
bigger with the arrival of the 76-mm. gun in a new 
turret designed originally for the T23 Medium tank. 
Compared with the 75-mm. M3 gun which had a 
length of 40 calibres (the 75-mm. M2 mounted in the 
Grant was 31 calibres long), the 76-mm. had a length 
of 50 calibres. The 9th Lancers, who were issued with 
76-mm. gun tanks at Ortona, Italy, in July 1944 found 
the new tank "an impressive weapon with its gun 
protruding several feet in front of the tank. The turret 
was larger and incorporated all-round vision slits in 
the commander's cupola. The guns were targeted on 


M10 — "3-in. S.P. Wolverine" — of 5 Corps, Eighth Army 
crossing the River Savio, Italy, on a causeway of Churchill 
RKs. (Imperial War Museum) 


the 25th of July. Tests showed that the recoil action 
damaged the end of the deflector guard and might 
even break the wireless set, but the guard was 
strengthened and the trouble stopped.” 

British units also received Shermans mounting the 
105-mm. M4 howitzer for close support. 


Sherman Firefly 

The biggest gun fitted to the Sherman was the British 
17-pdr., a 76-mm. calibre gun with a length of 60 
calibres and a muzzle velocity of 2,980 ft./sec.* This 
was a British adaptation and was not adopted for 
service by the U.S. Army. In order to fit it into the 
turret the gun was mounted on its side and adapted 
for left-hand loading. Various modifications had to be 
made to the turret including the welding of an 
armoured box to its outside rear to house the wireless 
set. When armed with the 17-pdr. the tank was called 
the Sherman Firefly. 

The pilot Firefly conversion was ready in November 
1943. This was done as an insurance against the 
failure of the Challenger programme to come up to 
expectations, the Challenger, which was the first tank 
to mount the 17-pdr., having revealed shortcomings 
in its trials. Firefly conversions went ahead as rapidly 
as possible from February 1944 onwards. Because of 


* Comparative muzzle velocities were: British 2-pdr. 2,600, 
6-pdr. Mk. II 2,340, 75-mm. 2,050, 77-mm. 2,575, U.S. 
37-mm. 2,600-2,900, 75-mm. M2 1,850, 75-mm. M3 2,050, 
76-mm. 2,600, 90-mm. 2,700, German 3:7-cm. 2,445, 5-cm. 
L/42 2,247, 5-cm. L/60 2,700, 7-5-cm. L/24 1,263, 7-5-cm. 
L/43 2,428, 7-5-cm. L/48 2,461, 7-5-cm. L/70 3,068, 8-8-cm. 
L/56 2,657, 8:8-cm. L/71 3,340. 


Sexton — '25-pdr. S.P. Tracked" — self-propelled gun crossing 


a “two-storey” Churchill ARK II (Italian pattern) bridge near 
the bank of the River Senio, Italy, April 1945. 
(Imperial War Museum) 
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Humber Scout Car. (The Eleventh at War) 


the shortage of 17-pdrs. available for fitting to tanks 
there were only sufficient Fireflies by the time of the 
Normandy landings in June 1944 for them to be issued 
on the scale of one per troop. Later this scale increased 
considerably. Altogether about 600 Fireflies were 
produced, compared with 200 Challengers. 


The Sherman (M4 Medium) Series 
British designations for the M4 Medium series and 
the basic characteristics of each Mark were: 


U.S. Service ish 

Designation Designation Characteristics 

MA Sherman | Welded hull, Continental engine 

M4 (late Sherman Combination cast/rolled hull 

production) Hybrid I front 

MAAT Sherman II Cast hull, Continental engine 

M4A2 Sherman III Welded hull, General Motors 
6046 diesel engine 

M4A3 Sherman IV Welded hull, Ford GAA engine 

M4A4 Sherman V Lengthened rear hull to 
accommodate Chrysler 
Multibank engine 

M4A6 Sherman VI! — Lengthened rear hull to 


accommodate Caterpillar D-200A 
(Ordnance designation RD-1820) 
diesel engine 
NOTE: There was no M4AD as such; the designation was a “paper” one 
for the Ram which was developed and built in Canada. 


To the basic designations the British added suffixes 
to differentiate between the various main armaments 
carried: A=76-mm. gun, B=105-mm. howitzer, 
C=17-pdr. gun. Absence of suffix A, B, or C meant 
that the tank mounted a 75-mm. gun. A further suffix 
Y was added if the tank had horizontal volute spring 


MIOA! with 3-in. gun replaced by a 17-pdr. became “17-pdr. 
S.P. Achilles Mk. IIC.” The MIO similarly converted was the 
Achilles Mk. IC. The gun in this photograph (not shown at full 
length) is at maximum elevation. 


suspension and wide track. Thus, for example, 
Sherman IlIAY was M4A2 with 76-mm. gun and 
HVSS with 23-inch wide track; Sherman VC was 
MAAA with 17-pdr. gun, a Firefly. There was also a 
variant called Sherman V (Guards) which was M4A4 
fitted with Typhoon aircraft rocket projectors on the 
turret as well as having its main armament. This was 
an addition made in the Guards Armoured Division. 
The M4 and M4AI weighed about 29-5 tons, 
M4A2 and M4A3 about 30 tons, and M4A4 and 
M4A6 31:25 tons. Armour thicknesses were: 12 mm. 
minimum, 75 mm. maximum (turret), 50 mm. (hull). 
The major type of the M4 series supplied to British 
and Commonwealth forces was the M4A4—the 
Sherman V. More than 1,600 were supplied to the 
Eighth Army in Italy in 1943 alone. The second most 


numerous type was the M4A2, then the M4, the 
MAAI, and finally the M4A3 of which very few were 
supplied because this type was ma used by the 


US. Army. 


Sherman Specials 

As well as their dominant importa 
British armoured formations in the 
World War II the Shermans also played 
the “funnies” of 79th Armoured Divisio 
West Europe and of 25th Armo 
Brigade in Italy. The Sherman 
were the two tanks used for the s 
equipment of those formations. The m 
Sherman were as a D.D. swimming t 


Marmon-Herrington armoured cars of The Ker 
Guards in the Desert near Tobruk, N 


f 


Universal Carrier Mark Il with Stacey towing attachment — standard on Mk. Hs — towing a 6-pdr. anti-tank gun near Geilenkirchen, 


north of Aachen, Germany, November 1944. The Universal Carrier was the most ubiquitous tracked vehicle in the British and Com- 


monwealth armies. It was used in a variety of roles. 


mine clearing Crab. The Sherman Crab, which was 
developed from the Scorpion, became the standard 
British mine clearing vehicle. The whole of 30th 
Armoured Brigade in 79th Armoured Division was 
equipped with these flail tanks which retained their 
main armament so that they could act as normal gun 
tanks when required. 

Shermans were also used operationally as recovery 
vehicles, for anti-mine explosive devices, and for 
bridging devices, the latter in Italy only. Also unique 
to the Eighth Army in Italy was the Sherman Kanga- 
roo, an armoured personnel carrier that copied the 
idea of the Ram Kangaroo used in 79th Armoured 
Division. Turrets were also removed from Shermans 
to make fascine carriers. Another British conversion 
was the Sherman OP for use as a command tank or as 
an armoured OP. As with the Grant command tank 
the main armament was replaced by a dummy gun 
barrel. 


Commonwealth Armies 

The 1st and 5th Canadian Armoured Brigades in 
Italy were equipped with Shermans as were the 2nd 
and 4th Canadian Armoured Brigades in 21 Army 


Daimler armoured car of the Iih Hussars with Littlejohn 
‘Adapter for increasing the muzzle velocity of the 2-pdr. gun. 
(The Eleventh at War) 


(imperial War Museum) 


Group. The 4th New Zealand Armoured Brigade of 
2nd New Zealand Division and the 11th South African 
Armoured Brigade of 6th South African Armoured 
Division in Italy were Sherman-equipped. So too was 
the 252nd Indian Armoured Brigade (of 31st Indian 
Armoured Division), as well as a number of armoured 
units in Burma including Probyn’s Horse, the Royal 
Deccan Horse, the 19th K.G.O. Lancers, and the 116th 
Regiment (Gordon Highlanders) R.A.C. which, it so 
happened, was the last regiment of the Royal Arm- 
oured Corps to come out of action when the war 
ended—and, it may be added, the British unit fighting 
furthest away from home at the time. Thus it was a 
Sherman that was the last British-crewed tank in 
action in World War II. 


LOCUST AND CHAFFEE 
Two other American tanks were used by British 
forces, both of them classified as light tanks though 
the second of them, the Chaffee, was equivalent to the 
early British cruisers in weight and superior to them 
in armament. 

The M22 Light, called by the British the Locust, 
was designed as an airborne tank. In appearance it 
was rather like a miniature Sherman. Weighing just 
over 7 tons, with armour thickness from 9 mm. 
minimum to 25 mm. maximum, it was armed with a 
37-mm. gun and a coaxial :30 Browning machine-gun. 
Altogether 830 were built, between April 1943 and 
February 1944, and of these several hundred were sent 
to Britain for use by U.S. and British forces. But none 
were used in action by the Americans and only a 
handful by the British. Those that were, were carried 
in Hamilcar gliders in the Rhine crossing operations 
of the British 6th Airborne Division in XVIII U.S. 
Airborne Corps on March 24, 1945. Some Tetrarchs 
were also used. 

One of the Locusts received by the British was 
modified by having a Littlejohn Adapter fitted to 


Humber armoured car of the 11th Hussars in Tunisia. 
(The Eleventh at War) 


increase muzzle velocity of its main armament. 

The Chaffee (with armour thickness the same as the 
Locust) replaced the Stuart/Honey in some British 
units at the end of the war. Its American designation 
was M24 Light Tank, but it weighed just over 17-5 
tons (the Covenanter, for example, weighed 18 tons) 
and it had a 75-mm. gun as its main armament. This 
gun was basically the same as the cannon fitted in the 
Mitchell bomber; it weighed only half as much as the 
earlier 75-mms. used in the Lee and Sherman and yet 
it had exactly the same performance. The coaxial and 
hull machine-guns were :30 Brownings. 


SELF-PROPELLED WEAPONS 
Of the five self-propelled weapons mainly used by 
British and Commonwealth forces in World War II 
two were British, two American, and one Canadian. 
The British SPs were both on Valentine chassis. The 
first of these, on a Valentine II chassis, mounted a 25- 
pdr. gun with all round traverse. Officially designated 
“Carrier, Valentine, 25-pdr. gun Mk. I,” it was known 
as the Bishop. It was produced in response to an 
urgent request from Eighth Army HQ for equipment 
similar to that which was being so effectively used by 
the Afrika Korps. Bishops were used in action in 
North Africa from mid-1942 through to the end of the 
campaign in Tunisia in May 1943. They were then 

used in the Sicilian campaign two months later. 
The second British-designed SP weapon was the 


Prototype Armoured Car, A.E.C., Mark I. This differed from 
the production vehicles principally in having a direct vision port 
Jor ihe driver in addition to a single periscope. (A.E.C. Ltd.) 


Archer (“S.P. 17-pdr., Valentine"), This mounted a 
rearward facing 17-pdr. gun with limited traverse in 
an open topped superstructure over the fighting 
compartment of a Valentine. The first production 
model was completed in March 1944 and Archers, of 
which 665 were built compared with 100 Bishops, 
equipped anti-tank regiments of British armoured 
divisions in North-West Europe from October 1944 
and in Italy in 1945. The Archer remained in service 
for some time after the war. 

Of the two American designed weapons the first 
was the M7, called by the British the Priest because of 
its “pulpit” with -5-in. Browning for anti-aircraft 
defence. Officially designated “105-mm. SP, Priest", 
in British service, the M7 had an M3 Medium tank 
chassis. The first 90 of a large order placed by the 
British Tank Mission in the United States arrived in 
Egypt in September 1942 in time to take part in the 
Second Battle of Alamein which was the M7's 
baptism of fire. Hundreds more were later delivered. 
The Priests supplemented and soon replaced the 
British-designed Bishops as the main Eighth Army SP 
weapon; they remained in service throughout the 
Italian campaign. Priests also equipped some artillery 
regiments in British armoured divisions in the 
Normandy landings but were withdrawn in favour of 
Sextons early in the campaign. The redundant Priests 
were converted into armoured personnel carriers by 
the removal of their 105-mm. howitzers and used in 
the First Canadian Army attack south of Caen in 
August 1944. These “Unfrocked Priests", or Priest 
Kangaroos, were replaced in 21 Army Group by Ram 
Kangaroos which equipped two APC regiments. The 
Kangaroo idea was taken up by the Eighth Army in 
Italy where both converted Priests and Shermans 
were used in the APC rôle. 

The Sexton, officially designated "25-pdr. SP, 
Tracked", was the Canadian self-propelled weapon. 
It had a Ram (ie. M3 Medium) chassis and mounted 
a 25-pdr. and was thus virtually the M7 anglicized. 
Production continued from early 1943 until the end of 
1945 during which time 2,150 were built. Over this 
period modifications were made so that the Sexton 
which started with the equivalent of the M3 Medium 


Yugoslav Partisans with A.E.C. Mark II armoured cars supplied 
to them by Britain in 1944. The Mark II had a three-man turret 
with 6-pdr. gun and co-axial Besa machine-gun. 

(Imperial War Museum) 
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Daimler scout car Mark II. This mark had front-wheel steering 
only. (imperial War Museum) 


chassis ended up with one similar to the M4 Medium. 
(The M7, too, was given the improved chassis of the 
M4 Medium, becoming the M7B1 and M7B2, neither 
of which was used in British service). Sextons were in 
widespread use in British and Canadian divisions in 
21 Army Group, their replacement of Priests being 
carried out in order to make more 105-mm. ammuni- 
tion available to the American sector of the invasion 
force and to standardize ammunition in the British 
and Canadian sector. The Sexton remained in service 
until the late 1950s. 

The second American SP gun was the MIO and 
MIOAI. Both mounted a 3-inch gun, the M10 on an 
adapted diesel-engined M4A2 Medium chassis, the 
M10A1 on a Ford-engined M4A3 chassis. In British 
service they were designated "3-in. SP, Wolverine.” 
M10s replaced towed 17-pdrs. in some batteries of 
anti-tank regiments. Thus, for example, 75th Anti- 
Tank Regiment of 11th Armoured Division had two 
batteries of M10s and two of towed 17-pdrs. in North- 
West Europe in 1944—45. From late 1944 most 
Wolverines were converted to Achilles by the replace- 
ment of the 3-inch gun with a British 17-pdr. M10s 
thus converted were designated **17-pdr. SP, Achilles 
Mk. IC", MIOAIs became Achilles Mk. IIC. Some 
vehicles were converted to gun towers by the removal 
of the open-topped turret. Achilles remained in 
British service for many years after the war. 


CARRIERS, BUFFALOES AND FANTAILS 
The most ubiquitous tracked vehicle in the British 
and Commonwealth armies was the Universal Carrier 
of which 33,987 were built in Canada alone, this 
number supplying more than one fifth of Britain's 
carrier needs. The majority of carriers were built in 
the U.K., but there was also substantial production in 
Australia and New Zealand (about a third of the 
Canadian output), and a large number of carrier 
engines were built in the United States. Some carriers 
were made in India at Tatanagar. 

For amphibious work there was the Terrapin, which 
was the British equivalent of the American DUKW, 
and the American Landing Vehicle Tracked. British 
and Commonwealth forces used two marks of LVT 
which they called Buffalo Mk. II (U.S. LVT (A) 2) and 
Buffalo Mk. IV (U.S. LVT 4) in the North-West 
Europe campaign and Fantail in Italy. Armament 
fitted to these vehicles were two Brownings and a 20- 
mm. Polsten cannon. The 33rd Armoured Brigade in 
79th Armoured Division was equipped with Buffaloes 
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Armoured Car, Coventry Mark II, which had a 75mm gun 
instead of a 2-pdr. as in the Mark I. (Imperial War Museum) 


and the Canadians became masters of the art of 
amphibious fighting in the polders battles of the 
Scheldt estuary in October-November 1944. In Italy 
there were two Fantail units under control of 9th 
Armoured Brigade. 


ARMOURED CARS 

British and Commonwealth forces were far less 
dependent on the American arsenal for armoured cars 
than they were for tanks—not surprisingly, perhaps, 
because armoured cars have never been as popular in 
the United States as they have been in many other 
countries. Britain built some 9,000 armoured cars, 
11,000 scout cars, and 8,750 light reconnaissance cars; 
South Africa built 5,746 Marmon-Herrington arm- 
oured cars; Canada built some 200 armoured cars, 
3,255 scout cars, and 1,761 light reconnaissance cars; 
a grand total of approximately 40,000 vehicles. 

The armoured cars used in action by British regi- 
ments in the early stages of World War II were the 
Morris CS9/LAC (used by the 12th Lancers in France 
1939-40 and by the llth Hussars in the Western 
Desert and Cyrenaica until 1941), the Guy (six used by 
Phantom in France 1939-40), and the 1924 pattern 
Rolls-Royce with open-topped turret and faceted 
armour (used by the 11th Hussars until 1941). The 
first Indian armoured car regiment to go overseas on 
active service, the 13th D.C.O. Lancers of 31st Indian 
Armoured Division, went to Iraq in 1941 with 
Chevrolets. These had pre-war Crossley armoured 


A.E.C. Mark I armoured cars of The Royal Dragoons near 
Enfidaville Tunisia. The Mark I had a Valentine tank turret with 
2-pdr. gun and co-axial Besa machine-gun, 

(Major K. G. Balfour, M.C.) 


Staghound Mark I (U.S. designation Armoured Car TITEI). 
A jettisonable fuel tank fitted on to the hull side above the 
stowage box. Armament was a 37mm gun and co-axial .30 MG 
in the turret, a 30 MG in the right hull front, and a pintle for a 
third 30 MG on the turret roof. ( History of The K.D.G.s) 


bodies on Chevrolet 4 x 2 track chassis, the conversion 
being made in 1939—40. 

The first South African built Marmon-Herringtons 
to reach the Middle East arrived at the end of 1940 
and 20 were issued to the King’s Dragoon Guards at 
Tahag Camp on January 4, 1941, when that regiment 
began its conversion to armoured cars. A total of 
1,180 Marmon-Herringtons were supplied to British 
and Indian armoured car regiments in the Middle 
East and India, while 4,566 were delivered to the 
Union Defence Force and used by South African 
armoured car units in East Africa and the Middle 
East. 

The next armoured cars to come into battle were 
the Humber in November 1941 and the Daimler in 
June 1942. Later in the year came the Humber Mark 
III and the A.E.C. There were four marks of Humber, 
two of Daimler, and three of A.E.C. built before the 
war ended, as well as a few Coventry Marks I and II, 
which were designed to combine some of the best 
features of the Humber and Daimler. The first three 
marks of Humber had a 15-mm. Besa and a co-axial 
7:92-mm. Besa; Mark IV had a 37-mm. gun instead of 


An armoured car troop in the latter part of the war typically 
consisted of two Daimler armoured cars and two Daimler scout 
cars. A troop of The Royal Dragoons setting out on patrol to 
Celle, Germany, April 1945. (Major K. G. Balfour, M.C.) 


Greyhound (U.S. designation Light Armoured Car M? = 
British service. The Greyhound had a “magnificent 
country performance.” (Imperial War Muses 


the 15-mm. Besa. The Daimlers had a 2-pdr. g 
a coaxial 7-92-mm. Besa. The A.E.C. Mark | had 
2-pdr., the Mark II had a 6-pdr., and the Mark III h 
a 75-mm. gun; in each case there was a co-axia 
7-92-mm. Besa. The Coventry Mark II also 
75-mm. gun with co-axial Besa, while the Mark 
a 2-pdr. instead of the 75-mm. The Canad: 
armoured car, the Fox, was a counterpar 
Humber Mark III, but with Brownings in. 
Besas. 

Reconnaissance regiments of infantry 
included armoured cars and light reconnais: 
in their equipment. By 1944 the armoured c: 
generally Humber Mark IVs, although so 
they were Daimlers. The light reconnaissance 
widely used was the 4-wheel drive Humber M 
or IIIA. 

The American armoured car most used by Brush 
and Commonwealth units was the Staghound (U.S. 
TITEI). It was first received about July 1943, 
to take part in the North African campaign hich 
it had been intended. The terrain of Italy, wh a 
the next location for action, was less well 


Armoured White half-track mounting a 75mm gun d 
Service. Each of the four squadrons of an armoured nt 
had two of these SP 75s. f 
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armoured car of some 14 tons—twice as heavy and 
more unwieldy than the Daimler and Humber which 
formed the mainstay of the sabre squadrons of the 
armoured car regiments. However, other qualities of 
the Staghound—notably its roominess—made it 
acceptable as a regimental and squadron head- 
quarters car. The crew of five provided a useful 
reserve of wireless operators and spare drivers in this 
róle. 

Some regiments were fully equipped with Stag- 
hounds, others had them on a scale of three in each 
of the four squadron headquarters and three in RHQ. 
The Divisional Cavalry regiment of the 2nd New 
Zealand Division which was equipped with Stag- 
hounds in Italy found them “tough and sturdy but of a 
somewhat conspicuous silhouette," Staghounds were 
used in Italy by British, Canadian, Indian, and New 
Zealand units and by British and Canadian units in 21 
Army Group in North-West Europe. The Ist Belgian 
Independent Armoured Brigade in 21 Army Group 
also had them. 

Included in the Staghounds at squadron head- 
quarters were a proportion of British-converted 
Staghound IIs with a 3-inch close support howitzer in 
place of the standard 37-mm. gun. The hull machine- 
gun and assistant driver's seat were removed to give 
extra ammunition space, and 4-inch smoke dis- 
chargers were fitted to the turret sides instead of the 
2-inch bomb thrower on the turret roof. In Staghound 
III the original turret was replaced by a Crusader 
turret with a British 75-mm. dual-purpose gun and a 
co-axial 7:92-mm. Besa. Staghound AA armoured 
cars (U.S. T17E2) were alternatives to Humber AA 
armoured cars of which four were on the strength of 
RHQs. There was also a Staghound Command car 
which had the turret removed, and a Staghound was 
used experimentally with Lulu mine-detecting equip- 
ment. The Americans developed the T17E3 for the 
British; this had a 75-mm. howitzer for the close 
support réle, but it was never put into production and 
Staghound II was used instead. 

The Greyhound (U.S. Light Armored Car M8), the 
other main type of U.S. armoured car supplied to 
Britain, did not reach units on the battle fronts until 
late in the war. This was a 6-wheeled vehicle (the 
Staghound had 4 wheels). The 12th Lancers received 
some in Italy in September 1944 and commented on 
their "magnificent cross-country performance", also 
approving of the fact that they could cross the class 9 


Staghound Mark II was a British development which had a 
Crusader turret mounting a British 75mm dual-purpose gun and 
a co-axial Besa MG. (imperial War Museum) 
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bridges with which it was planned to replace those 
blown in coming operations, However, it was at the 
same time noted that the Greyhound was difficult to 
reverse (an important feature in a reconnaissance 
vehicle likely to be the first to encounter opposition) 
and hard to protect against mines. 

Britain also received 30 Boarhounds. These were 
heavy 8-wheel drive armoured cars (U.S. T18E2) with 
a 6-pdr. and co-axial :30 Browning. They were 
designed for the Desert but, like the Staghound, were 
too late to take part in that campaign. They were used 
for trials only. Two other American armoured cars 
were allocated names by the British but neither came 
into service. The Deerhound (U.S: T17) was a 6x6 
vehicle with a 37-mm. M6 gun and a co-axial :30 
machine-gun. The total production of 250 was offered 
to the British, rejected by them, and then issued to the 
U.S. Military Police. The Wolfhound (U.S. Light 
Armored Car M38) never arrived in Britain, the end 
of the war and the number of M8 Greyhounds 
available restricting the output of the Wolfhound to a 
few pre-production vehicles. But the Wolfhound was 
not without its importance. Though the United States 
turned away from armoured cars and back to tanks 
for reconnaissance tasks the M38 seems undoubtedly 
to have had a significant influence on Britain’s post- 
war Saladin. 

The American wheeled armoured vehicle most 
widely used by British forces in World War II was the 
Scout Car, M3Al—the White Scout Car—which was 
neither a true scout car by British standards nor an 
armoured car. It was employed extensively in motor 
battalions of armoured formations from 1941 on- 
wards and in most units of the armoured divisions, 
variously as an armoured personnel carrier, command 
vehicle, or armoured ambulance. The White Scout 
Car was in use right to the end of the war, although 
latterly tending to be replaced by half-tracked 
vehicles, also supplied by the United States. These 
half-tracks were used in armoured car regiments to 
mount 75-mm. guns, there being two SP 75s in cach 
of the four squadrons, though they were generally 
employed as a regimental battery. 

Finally, a word of tribute must be paid to the 
American vehicle, unarmoured though it was, without 
which, one feels on reflection, the Allied armies would 
hardly have been able to manage at all! The mere 
mention of its name is enough to conjure up the 
remembrance of its versatility: salute to the jeep. 


Boarhound (U.S. designation Armoured Car TI8E2). This 
heavy armoured car mounted a 6-pdr. and co-axial .30 Browning. 
It had 8-wheel drive. 


(Chris Ellis) 
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Badges of Regiments which served as Armoured Units during all or | 


For each regiment the present badge, or the last badge before amalgamation or disbandment, is 
shown. Except where otherwise stated all are cap badges. 


Ó 


e 


The Life Guards Royal Horse Guards (The Blues) 1st King’s Dragoon Guards The Queen's Bays 
{tormad the composite 1st and 2nd Household Cavairy Regiments (2nd Dragoon Guards) 
equipped with acmoured cars, 
3rd Carabiniers 
(Prince of Wales's Dragoon 5th Royal Inniskilling Dragoon Guards 
Guards) 4th/71h Royal Dragoon Guards Collar badge Cap badge 
The Royal Oragoons a 3rd The King's Own Hussars E 
(1st Dragoons) Tho Royal Scots Greys 4th Queen's Own Hussars 


(2nd Dragoons) 


$ 


8th King's Royal Irish Hussars 9th Queen's Royal Lancers 10th Royal Hussars 


pr 


7th Quoon's Own Hussars 
(Prince of Wales's Own) 


9 


* 


11th Hussars 12th Royal Lancers ^ =s 
(Prince Albert's Own) (Princo of Wales's) ee Mars — 14th/20th King's Hussars 
15th/19th The King's 16th/5th The Queen's 17th/2ist Lancers Royal Tank Regiment 


Royal Hussars Royal Lancers 


/orld War II 


& dx. 


Tho Derbyshire Yeamanry Royal Gloucestershire Hussars Lothians and Border Horse The File and Forfar Yeomanry 


"iR A= 


Westminster Dragoons 3id/4th County of London 
Yeomanry 
(Sharpshooters) 


& @ 5 


North Irish Horse Inns of Court Regiment 


1st Northamptonshire. 


East Riding of Yorkshire 
Yeomanry 


Yeomanry 


22nd Dragoons 23rd Hussars 


SAT 


25th Dragoons 26th Hussars 


27th Lancers 


Royal Armoured Corps 


Royal Wiltshire Yeomanry 


Warwickshire Yeomanry The Nottinghamshire Shorwood 


Rangers Yeomanry The Staffordshire Yeomanry 
(Queen's Own Royal Regiment) 


Badges of Guards and Infantry Regiments which had at I 


% +$ 


Grenadier Guards Coldstream Guards Scots Guards 


0-1 Y- 


The Butis The King's Own The King's Regiment 


" (Royal East Kent Regiment) Royal Regiment (Lancaster) (Liverpool) 
Welsh Guards 14st Regt, RAC. 107th, 1575t, Regts. RAC. 152nd Regt. R.A.C. 


The Suffolk Regiment Tho West Yorkshire Regiment A : The Lancashire Fusiliers 
142nd Regt. RAC. (The Prince of Wales's Own) Abexancha, Process of 
1131h Rogt. RAC. Onn za e hopman) 
lep RAC 
The South Wales Borderers The Gloucestershire Regiment The East Lancashire Regiment “The OVS Sl Velioger's 
158th Regt. RAC, 1531h Regt. RAC. 144th Regt. R.A.C. (fater ath RTA.) Rogirnt (Vesi Riding) 
V tigh, 1455. Peg 
Bem AAS. 
The Border Regiment The Royal Sussex Ri The Royal Hampshire Regiment The Essex Regiment 
110th Regt. RAC. 160th Regt. RA 347th, 157th Regts. RAC. 15310 Rost. RAC. 


Ô è iw 


te she The Loyal Regiment The Queen's Own The King's Own 
(Noniagherathiee Bhd (North Lancashire) Royal West Kent Regiment Yorkshire Light Infantry 
Derbyshire Regn 148th Regt. RAC, 162nd Regt. RAC. 145th Regt, RAC. 


TIS, Tee Magee 


Battalion converted to Armour during World War II 


t£ 89 


The Manchester Regiment The Nonh Staffordshire The York and Lancaster Tha Durham Light Infantry 
T1 Regt, BAC. Regiment 


Regiment 155th Regt. RAL. 
(The Prince of Wales's) 1501h Rapt RAC. 


1540 Regt, RAC. 


The Highland Light Infantry The Gordon Highlanders 
256th Regt. RAL, 116th Root. RAC. 


For each regiment the present badge, or the last badge before amalgamation, is shown. All are cap 
badges. The converted Guards battalions served in the Guards Armoured Division and the 6th Guards 
Tank Brigade. The converted infantry battalions became numbered Royal Armoured Corps regiments 
as indicated, some infantry regiments having more than one battalion converted and forming two, 
three, and even, in one case, four R.A.C. regiments. The Territorial battalions of the Royal Tank 
Regiment (40th-51st RTR) were also converted from infantry in 1938—39 e.g. 45th and 51st RTR from 
the Leeds Rifles (The West Yorkshire Regiment). The Royal Hampshire Regiment was granted the 
title 'Royal' in 1946; previously its badge had no crown and no 'Royal' in the scroll. The Green 
Howards badge was also re-designed after the war; previously the letter 'A' had “Alexandra” 
inscribed on the cross-bar and the scroll read ‘The Yorkshire Regt’ with ‘Princess of Wales's Own’ 
on another scroll below with a rose in its centre. 


The following cavalry regiments whose badges are shown on earlier pages have been amalgamated 
since World War || — Royal Horse Guards (The Blues) and 1st The Royal Dragoons, now The Blues and 
Royals; 1st King's Dragoon Guards and The Queen's Bays (2nd Dragoon Guards), now 1st The 
Queen's Dragoon Guards; 3rd Carabiniers (Prince of Wales's Dragoon Guards) and The Royal Scots 
Greys (2nd Dragoons), now the Royal Scots Dragoon Guards (Carabiniers and Greys); 3rd The 
King's Own Hussars and 7th Queen's Own Hussars, now The Queen's Own Hussars; 4th Queen's Own 
Hussars and 8th King's Royal Irish Hussars, now The Queen's Royal Irish Hussars; 9th Queen's Royal 
Lancers and 12th Royal Lancers (Prince of Wales's), now 9th/12th Royal Lancers (Prince of Wales's) ; 
10th Royal Hussars (Prince of Wales's Own) and 11th Hussars (Prince Albert's Own), now The 
Royal Hussars. 

The 22nd Dragoons, 23rd Hussars, 24th Lancers, 25th Dragoons, 26th Hussars, and 27th Lancers 
were formally disbanded in 1948. 


BRITISH AND COMMONWEALTH 
(1939-45) 
HIGHER FORMATIONS 


Supreme HQ GHA Home Forces GHQ Middle East GHO India 
Allied Expeditionary Force 
(S.H.A.E.F. 


Allied Force HQ HA Central Supreme Allied Command, Allied Land Forces 
(A.F.H.Q.) Mediterranean Force South-East Asia (S.E.A.C.) South-East Asia (A.L.F.S.E.A.) 
Canadian Military HQ New Zealand Expeditionary East African Expeditionary West African Expeditionary 
(C.M.H.Q.) Force HQ Forco HO Forco 
HO 11th Army Group HQ 15th Army Group HO 21st Army Group HQ Combined Operations 
THE ARMIES 


First Second Eighth Ninth Tenth 


- 


“4G 
Sat 


Twelfth Fourteenth First Canadian First Australian Second Australian 


FORMATION SIGNS 


THE CORPS 
> ee qn 
1 2 3 
(Black Diamond For Vehicle 
Marking) 
8 8 3 9 10 
(1840-42) (From 1943) (Until 1942) (1943) (Also with Red instead of 
n 12 13 25 30 
1 2 3 2 1 
Australian Australian Australian Canadian Canadian 
Ua Indian No 
Indian n Ü di 
j (also with background of Corps NO 
colours: Red, White. Red) 
First Canadian Army Vehicles Canadian Corps Vehicles 1 2 
(Before formation of First Canadian Corps Vehicles Canadian Corps Vehicles 


Canadian Army) 


BRITISH AND COMMONWEALTH 
(1939-45) 


ARMOURED DIVISIONS 


e Q L 


7 


(and 2nd mm Brigade 2nd 6th 
until the and of the war) {in italy 944) 
[7] * © 
7th 7th 9th 10th 
(First Style) (Second Style) (also with Yellow instead of 
Black) 
Mth Guards 42nd 78th 


TT 2nd New Zealand 

: 3 ot designated as an Armoured 

1st Australian 2nd Australian 3rd Australian Dealer bat esadi as Own 

integrated Armoured Brigade 
from 1943) 


5th Canadian 31st Indian Ath Indian 


4th Canadian 
(and 1st Indian Armoured 


Brigade in 1948) 


A ull 


6th No. 1 Armoured Replacement 
South African Group, Contral Mediterranean 
Forco 


ARMOURED FORMATION SIGNS 


ARMOURED BRIGADES AND (ARMY) TANK BRIGADES 


«€ € (»0O 


1st (Army) Tank 4th Armoured 6th Guards Tank 7th Armoured 8th Armoured 


9th Armoured 20th Armoured 21st (Army) Tank 21st Tank 
(First Stylo) (Second Stylo) 


22nd Armoured 


TEI OG 


23rd Army Tank 23rd Armoured 24th Army Tank 25th (Army) Tank 26th Armoured Engineer 27th Armoured 


31st(Army) Tank — 33rd (Army) Tank 34th (Army) Tank 35th (Army) Tank — 36th (Army) Tank Srd Australian 
later Armoured lator Armoured Army Tank 


Ath Australian Armoured 1st Canadian Army Tank Ist Canadian Armoured Vehicles — 2nd Canadian Armoured Vehicle 


(Personnel's Badges were 
Horizontal Diamonds in above 


colours but without Maple 
& Leat) “: 
g 
255th Indian Tank 
2nd Indian Armoured 31d Indian Armoured — 50th Indian Tank 254th Indian Tank 


(1946) (1946) 


